The Florence of Savonarola — a world 
of vibrant life^ evil, and tumult over- 
shadowed by the dark figure of the 
great Dominican — is the scene of this 
unusual novel of George Eliot. The 
novelist * of the commonplaces of 
contemporary life,* whose observations 
were supported by such a wealth of 
imaginative thought and insight in 
Middlemarch (E.M.L. Nos. 854-5) and 
The Mill on the Floss (E.M.L. No. 325), 
was not primarily suited by tempera- 
ment to write an historical novel; but, 
as Rudolf Dircks says in his Intro- 
duction, *if Romola is not her greatest 
achievement it is her greatest tour de 
force y if it is not perfectly a work of 
temperament it is a work of striking 
ability and of absolute sincerity.’ 

That the writing of Romola cost the 
author much we have from her own 
testimony: * I took unspeakable pains in 
preparing to write Romola — neglect- 
ing nothing that I could find that would 
help me to what I may call the “idiom** 
of Florence, in the largest sense one 
could stretch the word to.* This 
‘idiom* Rudolph Dircks finds on every 
page — in the ‘topography, the manners 
and customs, the art, the dress, the 
thought and politics of the time. 

‘ The action,’ continues Rudolph 
Dircks, ‘ occurs between the years 1492 
and 1498, most eventful years in the 

history of the Republic of Rorcncc 

At the opening of the story Lorenzo 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is perhaps no more considerable testimony to George 
Eliot’s quality as a writer than the position which a work which 
she was not pre-eminently qualified to write has taken in the 
domain of our general literature. Neither by natural temper nor 
by habit of thought was she pre-eminently qualified to write a 
historical novel, and especially a novel dealing with a page of 
history so tumultuously picturesque and dramatic as that of 
Florence at the end of the Fifteenth Century. Where indeed the 
bald narration of events possesses in itself all the bold and adven- 
turous elements of romance, the quiet methods of so sincere and 
profound a novelist as George Eliot would scarcely seem to be 
adapted to their natural, their inevitable purpose. Her controlled 
sensibility, her ardent imaginative thought, her insight into 
character, realised their finest expression in the commonplaces of 
contemporary life. In the observation of things at first hand, in 
the portrayal of them with at once an individual and wider sense 
of reality, with a philosophic desire for truth, without exaggeration 
and without cynicism, she takes rank with the great serious writers 
who have entertained and improved the world with fiction. Hut 
if “ Romola ” is not her greatest achievement, it is her greatest 
tour force; if it is not perfectly a work of temperament it is a 
work of striking ability and of absolute sincerity. If it docs not 
seem to evoke completely the spirit of the Italian renaissance, its 
passions, its art, its corruption, m which we find the southern blood 
at an incomparable and splendid moment of colour and creation, 
a curious mingling of visionary and flamboyant elements, but, above 
all, the seed time of the greatest art, except the Greek, which the 
world has known, — if “ Romola ” does not wholly reincarnate the 
passion and impulse and movement of this life, it nevertheless 
presents a minute and scholarly picture, executed with infinite 
pains and remarkable for a hundred observed details. If it does 
not represent the art of George Eliot quite at its best, it is one of 
our best historical novels nevertheless. 

In the diary and published correspondence of George Eliot we 
find a few scattered allusions to “ Romola,” which enable us to 
follow m a sufficiently definite fashion its inception, its progress. 
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and its completion. In a letter to Mr. John Blackwood, the 
publisher, she writes on the 28th August, i860 : “ When we were in 
Florence ’* (the we includes herself and George Henry Lewes), “ 1 
was rather fired with the idea of writing a historical romance — 
scene, Florence ; period, the close of the fifteenth century, which 
was marked by Savonarola’s career and martyrdom. Mr. Lewes 
has encouraged me to persevere in the project, saying that I 
should probably do something in historical romance rather differ- 
ent in character from what has been done before.” Here, then, we 
have the genesis of the idea ; but she was working nreanwhile on 
Silas Marncr,*’ and it is not until May m the following year that 
we find her again at Florence “ industriously foraging in old streets 
and books.” And at this time she writes : “ It may turn out that 
I can’t work freely and fully enough in the medium I have chosen, 
and in that case I must give it up : for I will never write anything 
to which my whole heart, mind and conscience don’t consent, so 
that I may feel that it was something— however small — which 
wanted to be done in this world, and that I am just the organ for 
that small bit of work.” In October of this year the following entry 
appears in her diary : Began the first chapter of my novel,” and 
on December 12th ; ‘‘Finished writing my plot, of which I must 
make several other draughts before I begin to write my book.” 
And from other notes, before and later, we are able to follow the 
course of her reading, with a view to “ Romola,” books on the 
law, art, costume, learning, religious life and superstitions of the 
time, as well as the works of contemporary authors such as “ Mac- 
chiavelli” and Politian. The story meanwhile proceeds, and 
“flashes of hope are succeeded by long intervaK of dim distrust,” 
she says, until finally, on June 9th, 1863, we read in her journal 
“ Put the last stroke to ‘ Romola.’ Ebenezer ! Went in the even- 
ing to hear Gazza Ladra.” And the manuscript which she presented 
to Lewes bears the inscription : — “To the husband whose perfect 
love has been the best source of her insight and strength, this 
manuscript is given by his devoted wife, the writer.’’ 

We can gather from these stray notes the spirit in which the 
story was undertaken and the infinite pains with which it was 
accomplished. There remains, however, further evidence. “ I 
remember,” comments Mr. Cross, her second husband, “ my wife 
telling me, at Witley, how cruelly she suflfered at Dorking from 
working under a leaden weight at this time. The writing of 
‘ Romola ’ ploughed into her more than any of her other books. 
She told me she could put a finger on it as marking a well-defined 
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transition in her life. In her own words, * I began it a young 
woman, — I finished it an old woman.’ In a private letter she 
wrote : * It is the habit of my imagination to strive after a full 
vision of the medium in which a character moves as of the character 
itself. The psychological causes which prompted me to give such 
details of Florentine life and history as I have given, are precisely 
the same as those which determined me in giving the details of 
‘ Silas Marner,’ or the * Dodson ’ life, out of which were developed 
the destinies of poor Tom and Maggie.” Again, in a letter to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, where we think she has “ Romola” in mind : — 
“ Well, then, consider the sort of agonising labour to an English- 
fed imagination to make out a sufficiently real background for the 
desired picture, — to get breathing individu.il forms, and group 
them in the needful relations, so that the pre^entation will lay hold 
on the emotions as human c\.pcrience, — will, as you say, ‘Hash 
conviction on the world by means of aroused sympathy.”* And 
slie continues, “ I took unspe.ikable pains in prcjjaring to write 
‘Romola’ — neglecting nothing that 1 could find that would help 
me to N\hat I may call the ‘idiom’ of F'lotencc, in the largest sense 
one could stretch the word to.” And do we not indeed find the 
“ idiom ”on every page ; the topography, the manners and customs, 
the art, the dre^s, the thought and politics of the time 1 The 
author docs not seem to ride freely under the burden of her 
knowledge ; and the reader, in the absence of footnotes, turns in 
the heart of the story to his bookshelves to verify a fact, or for 
fuller information concerning a name. There is, in fact, such 
vseallh of material for the background, the “idiom” of the stoiy, 
for persons and incidents which history has thrown into relief, 
th.it small wonder if a writer so nice in her sense of things, big 
and little, should become a little preoccupied by the amount of 
riches at her disposal. 

The action of “Romola” occurs between the years 1492 and 
1498, most eventful years in the history of the Republic of 
Florence : that anomalous Republic which, while insisting on llie 
forms of democratic government and liberty, submitted for genera- 
tions to the practical dictatorship of a family which was neither 
aristocratic nor represented by any official position in the Republic. 
At the opening of the story Lorenzo the Magnificent, one of the 
most notable members of the Medici family, is not ycl dead. His 
influence spread in muiiy directions, but so far as the first book of 
“ Romola” is concerned, its general atmosphere, emph.isis is laid 
on a phase of bis influence, roost to bis renown, the advancement 

* B1 
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of Greek learning. Fiction may indeed be very well content to 
pass over what history seems almost to hesitate to indicate. Yet if 
Lorenzo had been mainly occupied with his cultivation of Plato 
and the rest, even with his ambitious schemes of control, it is 
doubtful that Savonarola would have played quite the same part 
in Florence. The perspective of history arranges the picture as 
seen from a distance, grouping and eliminating persons and events, 
which do not come within its logic of sequence and influence, in 
quite another manner possibly to the closer view of the living 
contemporary. The real significance of events was scarcely 
likely to be realised by those living in a time when they moved 
so rapidly, with an impulse which was at once the mainspring of 
dramatic crimes and nearly always splendid art. George Eliot’s 
choice of the chief personages of her story — to which the others 
are but subordinate, however eminent they may loom through 
the light of history — is at least consistent. Romola and Bardo, 
Tito and Baldassarre, Tessa, — for these are the chief persons 
of the drama— are all reasonably possible inhabitants of Florence 
of that day. And of these perhaps the most originally conceived 
and idiosyncratic is the most reprehensible, Tito. Bardo, the 
old scholar, and Romola, might indeed be found cloistered in 
any university town of to-day. Tessa is the ingenuous, comely 
peasant of ordinary fiction. Baldassarre is largely a convention 
derived from Greek tragedy, the Nemesis, the merciless avenger 
of a personal wrong. But Tito possesses qualities of race and 
period which lift him above any easy classification. His type 
may indeed be true to all time (what perfectly individualised types 
are not?); but his subtleties have never been exposed so relent- 
lessly in art. When we first meet him he is a scholarly and 
charming youth. His ideas even for his own advancement are 
rather intuitive than formulated. His perfectly sincere love for so 
ideal a person as Romola suggests a temperament responsive to 
the most refined and gracious influences. He would indeed seem 
to be endowed with the pleasanter qualities of life to his own 
undoing. He seeks the sun like a butterfly, and wholly lacks the 
moral courage to follow the braver impulses which come to support 
him against the flow of circumstances and the selfishness of his 
own nature ; until what at first is negative will power becomes a 
positive and considered power for deception and treachery. The 
good and evil within him— and there is plenty of good— engage in 
no stirring conflict : he merely surrenders himself to the line of 
least resistance, the easiest and most charming, without any intro> 
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spcctive argument. A slight divergence in the line of fate, and 
might not Tito have developed into a responsible and honourable 
manhood ; or was he like some beautiful flower which can distil 
nothing but corruption and poison? When a character is suscept- 
ible to questionings of this sort, you may feel pretty well assured 
that the author’s conception is on a high, artistic plane. 

We have left to the last the most important personage, not of 
the story but of the book. Just as Savonarola was the over- 
shadowing figure of Florentine life at that time, so he is the 
overshadowing figure of “ Romola.” And apart from its interest as 
a work of fiction, the book possesses historic and biographical 
value in recording the incidents of the rise and fall of one of the 
greatest of Dominican monks. And where an author is so precise 
in her facts, the clement of fiction scarcely disturbs the thread of 
authentic narrative. Savonarola must indeed have provided a 
study of engrossing fascination to George Eliot, whose early life, 
at any rate, was marked by rigid religious fervour. And the com- 
plex qualities of the prophet and preacher, the statesman and 
ecclesiastical ruler,— “the mysteries,” as George Eliot says, “of 
human character have seldom been presented in a way more 
fitted to check the judgment of facile knowingness than in Girolamo 
Savonarola ’’—have never perhaps been so adequately illustrated 
and apprehended. 

Rudolf Dikcks. 
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PROEM 

More than three centuries and a half ag^o, in the mid 
springtime of 1492, we are sure that the angel of the dawn, 
as he travelled with broad slow wing from the Levant to 
the Pillars of Hercules, and from the summits of the 
Caucasus across all the snowy Alpine ridges to the dark 
nakedness of the Western isles, saw nearly the same out- 
line of firm land and unstable sea — saw the same great 
mountain shadows on the same valleys as he has seen to- 
day — saw olive mounts, and pine forests, and the broad 
plains, green with young corn or rain-freshened grass — 
saw the domes and spires of cities rising by the river sides 
or mingled with the sedge-like masts on the many-curved 
sea-coast, in the same spots where they rise to-day. And 
as the faint light of his course pierced into the dwellings 
of men, it fell, as now, on the rosy warmth of nestling 
children; on the haggard waking of sorrow and sickness; 
on the hasty uprising of the hard-handed labourer; and on 
the late sleep of the night-student, who had been question- 
ing the stars or the sages, or his own soul, for that hidden 
knowledge which would break through the barrier of man’s 
brief life, and show its dark path, that seemed to bend 
no whither, to be an arc in an immeasurable circle of 
light and glory. The great river courses which have shaped 
the lives of men have hardly changed ; and those other 
streams, the life-currents that ebb and flow in human 
hearts, pulsate to the same great needs, the same great 
loves and terrors. As our thought follows close in the slow 
wake of the dawn, we arc impressed with the broad same- 
ness of the human lot, which never alters in the main head- 
ings of its history — hunger and labour, seed-time and 
harvest, love and death. 

Even if, instead of following the dim daybreak, our 
imagination pauses on a certain historical spot, and awaits 
the fuller morning, we may see a world-famous city, which 

1 
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least like other bridges in the world, laden with the same 
quaint shops, where our Spirit remembers lingering a little, 
on his way perhaps to look at the progress of that great 
palace which Messer Luca Fitti had set a-building with 
huge stones got from the Hill of Bogoli ^ close behind, or 
perhaps to transact a little business with the cloth-dressers 
in Oltrarno. The exorbitant line of the Pitti roof is hidden 
from San Miniato; but the yearning of the old Florentine 
is not to see Messer Luca’s too ambitious palace which he 
built unto himself ; it is to be down among those narrow 
streets and busy humming Fiazze where he inherited the 
eager life of his fathers. Is not the anxious voting with 
black and white beans still going on down there? W ho are 
the Priori in these months, eating soberly-regulated official 
dinners in the Palazzo Vecchio, with removes of tripe and 
boiled partridges, seasoned by practical jokes against the 
ill-fated butt among those potent signors? Are not the 
significant banners still hung from the windows — still dis- 
tributed with decent pomp under Orcagna’s Loggia every 
two months? 

Life had its zest for the old Florentine w^hen he, too, trod 
the marble steps and shared in those dignities. His politics 
had an area as wide as his trade, which stretched from 
Syria to Britain, but they had also the passionate intensity, 
and the detailed practical interest, which could belong only 
to a narrow scene of corporate action ; only to the members 
of a community shut in close by the hills and by walls of 
six miles’ circuit, where men knew each other as they 
passed in the street, set their eyes every day on the 
memorials of their commonwealth, and were conscious of 
having not only the right to vote, but the chance of being 
voted for. He loved his honours and his gains, the busi- 
ness of his counting-house, of his guild, of the public 
council-chamber; he loved his enmities too, and fingered the 
white bean which was to keep a hated name out of the 
horsa with more complacency than if it had been a golden 
florin. He loved to strengthen his lamily by a good 
alliance, and went home with a triumphant light in his 
eyes after concluding a satisfactory marriage for his son 
or daughter, under his favourite lof^gia in the evening cool ; 
he loved his game at chess under that same loggia, and 
his biting jest, and even his coarse joke, as not beneath the 
* Now Boboli. 
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dlq^nhy of a man eligible for the higfhest magfistracy. He 
had i^ained an insight into all sorts of affairs at home and 
abroad : he had been of the “ Ten ” who managed the uar 
department, of the “ Eij^ht ** who attended to home dis- 
cipline, of the Priori or Sif^nori who were the heads of the 
executive [government ; he had even risen to the supreme 
office of Gonfalonicre ; he had made one in embassies to the 
Pope and to the \'cnctians ; and he had been commissary 
to the hired army of the Republic, directing; the inj^Iorious 
bloodless battles in which no man died (vf brave breast 
wounds — virtuosi colpi — but only of casual falls and tramp- 
lin^^s. And in this way he had learned to distrust men 
without bitterness; h^okinj^ on life mainly as a [^ame of 
skill, but not dead to tniditions of heroism and clean-handed 
honour. For the humiin soul is hospitable, and w ill enter- 
tain conflictinj^ sentiments and contradictory opinions with 
much imparti.ility. It was his pride besides, that he was 
duly tinctured with the Icarnin^^ of his a[^e, and jiidj^^cd 
not altoi^ether with the vulj^ar, but in harmony with the 
ancients : he, too, in his prime, had be en eaj^cr for the 
most correc t manuscripts, and had paid many llorins for 
antique vases and for disinterred busts of the ancient 
immortals — some, perhaps, irtituts tuirihu^^ W'antin^^^ as 
to the nose, but not the less authentic; and in his old aj^^e 
he had made haste to look at the first sheets of that fine 
Homer which was amonj^ the early [^dories of the Floientine 
press. But he had not, for all that, ne[;;lcctcd to han^;^ up 
a waxen ima[;'C or double of himself under the protection 
of the Madonna Annun/iata, or to do penance for his sins 
in large gifts to tlic slirines of saints whose lives had not 
been modelled on the study of the classics; he had not even 
neglected making liberal bequests towards buildings for the 
Frati, against whom he had lescllcd many a j( st. 

For the Unseen Powers were mighty. Who knew — who 
was sure — that there was any name given to tiicm behind 
which there was no angry force to be appeased, no inter- 
cessory pity to be won? Were not gems medic inal, though 
they only pressed the finger? Were not all tilings charged 
with occult virtues? I.ucretius might be right — he was 
an ancient and a great poet ; Luigi Pulci, too, who was sus- 
pected of not believing anything from the roof upward (<Jnl 
tetto in 5u), had very much the air of being right over the 
supper-table, when the wine and riboboli were circulating 
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fast, though he was only a poet in the vulgar tongue. 
There were even learned personages who maintained that 
Aristotle, wisest of men (unless, indeed, Plato were wiser?), 
was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher; and a liberal 
scholar must entertain all speculations. But the negatives 
might, after all, prove false; nay, seemed manifestly false, 
as the circling hours swept past him, and turned round with 
graver faces. For had not the world become Christian? 
Had he not been baptized in San Giovanni, where the dome 
is awftil with the symbols of coming judgment, and where 
the altar bears a crucified Image disturbing to perfect com- 
placency in oneself and the world? Our resuscitated Spirit 
was not a pagan philosopher, nor a philosophizing pagan 
poet, but a man of the fifteenth century, inheriting its 
strange web of belief and unbelief ; of Epicurean levity and 
fetichistic dread; of pedantic impossible ethics uttered by 
rote, and crude passions acted out with childish impulsi\c- 
ness; of inclination towards a self-indulgent paganism, and 
inevitable subjection to that human conscience which, in 
the unrest of a new growth, was filling the air with strange 
prophecies and presentiments. 

He had smiled, perhaps, and shaken his head dubiously, 
as he heard simple folk talk of a Pope Angelico, who was 
to come by-and-by and bring in a new order of things, to 
purify the Church from simony, and the lives of the clergy 
from scandal — a state of affairs too different from what 
existed under Innocent the F'ighth for a shrewd merchant 
and politician to regard the prospect as worthy of entering 
into his calculations. But he felt the evils of the time, 
nevertheless; for he was a man of public spirit, and public 
spirit can never be wholly immoral, since its essence is care 
for a common good. That very Qunresima, or Lent, of 
1492, in which he died, still in his erect old age, he had 
listened in San Lorenzo, not without a mixture of satis- 
faction, to the preaching of a Dominican Friar, named 
Girolamo Savonarola, who denounced with a rare boldness 
the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy, and insisted 
on the duty of Christian men not to live for their own ease 
when wrong was triumphing in high places, and not to 
spend their wealth in outward pomp even in the churches, 
w'hen their fellow-citizens were suffering from want and 
sickness. The Frate carried his doctrine rather too far 
for elderly ears ; yet it was a memorable thing to see a 
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preacher move his audience to such a pitch that the women 
even took off their ornaments, and delivered them up to 
be sold for the benefit of the needy. 

“ He was a noteworthy man, that Prior of San Marco, 
thinks our Spirit; “ somewhat arrogant and extreme, per- 
haps, especially in his denunciations of speedy vengeance. 
Ah, Iddio non f)aga il Sabato^ — the wages of men’s sins 
often linger in their payment, and 1 myself saw' much estab- 
lI^hed wickedness of long-standing prosperity. But a Frate 
Prcdicatorc who wanted to move the people — how could he 
be moderate? He might have been a little less defiant and 
curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici, w'hose family had been 
the very makers of San Marco : w'as that quarrel ever made 
up? And our Lorenzo himself, with the dim outw'ard eyes 
and the subtle inward vision, did he get over that illness 
at Careggi? It was but a sad, uneasy-looking face that 
he would carry out of the world which had given him so 
much, and there were strong suspicions that his handsome 
son would play the part of Rehoboam. How has it all 
turned out? Which party is likely to be banished and have 
its houses sacked just now? Is there any successor of the 
incomparable Lorenzo, to whom the great Turk is so 
gracious as to send over presents of rare animals, rare 
relies, rare manusciipts, or fugitive enemies, suited to the 
tastes of a Christian Magnifico who is at once lettered and 
devout — and also slightly vindictive? And what famous 
scholar is dictating the Latin letters of the Republic — what 
fiery philosopher is lecturing on Dante in the Duomo, and 
going home to write bitter invectives against the father 
and mother of the bad critic who may have found fault with 
his classical spelling? Are our wiser heads leaning towards 
alliance w'ith the Pope and the Regno, ^ or arc they rather 
inclining their cars to the orators of h'rance and of Milan? 

“ There is knowledge of these things to be had in the 
streets below, on the beloved vuirmi in front of the 
churches, and under the sheltering Loggie, wdicrc surely 
our citizens have still their gossip and debates, their bitter 
and merry jests as of old. For arc not the wcll-rcmcmbercd 
buildings all there? The changes have not been so great 
in those uncounted years. I will go down and hear — 1 will 

* “ God does not p.ay on a Saturd.iy.’' 

• The name given to Naples by way of distinction among the 
Italian Stales. 
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tread the familiar pavement, and hear once again the speech 
of Florentines.” 

Go not down, good Spirit ! for the changes are great, 
and the speech of Florentines would sound as a riddle in 
your ears. Or, if you go, mingle with no politicians on the 
tnarmiy or elsewhere; ask no questions about trade in the 
Cahmara; confuse yourself with no inquiries into scholar- 
ship, ollicial or monastic. Only look at the sunlight and 
shadows on the grand walls that were built solidly, and 
have endured in their grandeur; l(X)k at the faces of the 
little children, making another sunlight amid the shadows 
of age; look, if you will, into the churches, and hear the 
same chants, see the same images as of old— the images of 
willing anguish for a great end, of beneficent love and 
ascending glory; see upturned living faces, and lips moving 
to the old prayers for help. I'hese things have not changed. 
The sunlight and shadows bring their old beauty and waken 
the old heart-strains at morning, noon, and even-tide; the 
little children are still the symbol of the eternal marriage 
between love and duty ; and men still yearn for the reign 
of peace and righteousness — still own that life to be the 
highest which is a conscious voluntary sacnlice. For the 
Pope Angelico is not come yet. 
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CHAPTER I 

TIIF SniPWRPxKF.n STRANGKR 

The dc’ Cerclii stood in tlic hcait of old I'lorence, 

within a labyrinth of narrow streets behind the B.idia, now 
rarely threaded by the slrant;er. unless in a dubious search 
for a certain severely simple door-place, bcarinj^ this in- 
scription 

QUI NACQCF IL DIVlNO POFTA. 

I'o the ear of Dante, the same streets ran^'- with the slu>ut 
and cKish of fierce battle betv^een rival families; but in the 
fifteenth century, they \\cic only noisy with the unhistorical 
quarrels and broad jests of wool-c.irdcrs in the cloth-pro- 
ducing,^ qu<irters of San Martino and (iarbo. 

L’nder this lo^j^na, in the e.irly morninp; of the 9th of 
April, 1492, two men had their eyes lixcd on each other: 
one was stooping sli^'^hll}, and looking downward with the 
scrutiny of curiosity ; the other, lyinj^ on the pav(*ment, was 
lookin^^ upward with the startled j^a/e of a suddi iily-awak- 
ened dreamer. 

The standinj:^ fif^'ure was the first to speak, fie was a 
grey-haired, broad-shouldered man, of the type which, in 
'I'liscan phrase, is moulded with the (ist and polislu d with 
the pickaxe; but the self-important gravity which had 
written itself out in the deep lines aljout his brow and 
mouth seemed intended to correct any contemptuous in- 
ferences from the hasty workmanship which Nature h.id 
bestowed on his exterior. He had deposited a large well- 
filled bag, made of skins, on the pavement, and before him 
hung a pedlar’s basket, garnished paitly with small 
vvoman’s-ware, such as thread and pins, and partly with 
fragments of glass, which had probably been taken in 
exchange for those commodities 

“ Young man,” he said, pointing to a ring on the finger 
of the reclining figure, ” when your chin has got a stiffer 
crop on it, you’ll know better than to take your nap in 

9 
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Street corners with a rin^ like that on your forefinger. By 
the holy ’vangels ! if it had been anybody but me standing 

over you two minutes ago but Bratti Fcrravecchi is not 

the man to steal. The cat couldn’t eat her mouse if she 
didn’t*catch it alive, and Bratti couldn’t relish gain if it 
had no taste of a bargain. Why, young man, one San 
Giovanni, three years ago, the Saint sent a dead body in 
my way — a blind beggar, with his cap ucll-lincd with 
pieces — but, if you’ll believe me, my stomach turned against 
the tc’itoni I’d never bargained for, till it came into my 
head that San Cilovanni owed me the pieces for what I 
spend yearly at the Festa; besides, I buried the body and 
paid for a mass — and so I saw it was a fair bargain. But 
how comes a young man like you, with the face of Messer 
San Michele, to be sleeping on a stone bed with the wind 
for a curtain ?” 

The deep guttural sounds of the speaker were scarcely 
intelligible to the newly-waked, bewildered listener, but he 
understood the action of pointing to his ring : he looked 
down at it, and, with a half-automatic obedience to the 
warning, took it off and thrust it within his doublet, rising 
at the same time and stretching himself. 

** Your tunic and hose match ill uith that jewel, young 
man,” said Bratti, deliberately. ” Anybody might say 
the saints had sent you a dead Ixxly; but if you took the 
jewels, I hope you buried him — and you can afford a mass 
or two for him into the bargain.” 

Something like a painful thrill appeared to dart through 
the frame of the listener, and arrest the careless stretch- 
ing of his arms and chest. For an instant he turned on 
Bratti with a sharp frown; but he immediately recovered 
an air of indifference, took off the red Levantine cap which 
hung like a great purse over his left ear, pushed back his 
long dark-brown curls, and glancing at his dress, said, 
smilingly, 

” You speak truth, friend : my garments arc as weather- 
stained as an old sail, and they are not old either, only, 
like an old sail, they have had a sprinkling of the sea as 
well as the rain. The fact is, I’m a stranger in Florence, 
and when I came in foot-sore last night I preferred flinging 
myself in a corner of this hospitable porch to hunting any 
longer for a chance hostelry, which might turn out to be 
a nest of blood-suckers of more sorts than one.” 
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“A stranger, in good sooth,’* said Bratti, “for the 
words come all melting out of \our throat, so that a 
Christian and a Florentine can’t tell a hwU from a hanger. 
But you’re not from Genoa? More likely from Venice, by 
the cut of your clothes?’* 

“ At this present moment,** said the stranger, smiling, 
“it is of less importance where I come from than where I 
can go to for a mouthful of breakfast. This city of yours 
turns a grim look on me just here : can you show me the 
way to a more Inely quarter, where I can get a meal and 
a kxiging?’* 

“ That I can," said Bratti, “ and it is )our good for- 
tune, young man, that I have ha()pene(l to be* walking in 
from Rove/zano this morning, and turned out of my way 
to Mercato \’ccchio to say an A\e at the Badia. l hat, 1 
say, is your good fortune, l^ut it remains to be seen what 
is viy profit in the matter. Nothing for nothing, youngs 
man. If I show' you the w'ay to Mercato X'ecchio, you’ll 
swear by your patron saint to let me have the bidding for 
that stained suit of yours, wdien you set up a better — as 
doubtless \ou will “ 

“Agreed, by .San Niccok'),’’ said the other, laughing 
“ But now let us set off to this said Mercato, for 1 r<’el 
the want of a better lining to this doublet of mine w'hu'h 
you arc coveting. ’’ 

“ Coveting? Nay,’’ said Bratti, hea\ing^ his bag on his 
back and setting out. But he broke o(T in his reply, and 
burst out in loud, harsh tones, not unlike the (Tisiking 
and grating of a cart-wheel : “ ('hi ahharntta hanitla 
— h'rditn—chi ahharntta cetjci c vetri- bWaffa Jerri 
vccchi 

“ It’s worth but lilth',’’ he said presently, relapsing into 
his conversational tone. “Hose and altogether, your 
( lothes arc w'orth but little. Still, if you’xc a mind to set 
yourself up with a lute w-orth more than any new one, or 
with a sword that’s been worn by a Ridnlfi, or with a pater- 
noster of the best mode, I could let you have a great 
bargain, by making an allowance for the clothes; for, 
simple as T stand here, I’ve got the best-furnishfTl shop in 
the Fcrravecchi, and it’s close by the Mercato. The Virgin 
be praised ! it’s not a pumpkin I carry on my shoulrlers. 
But I don’t stay caged in my shop all day : I’ve got a wife 
* “Who wants to exchange rags, broken glass, or old iron?** 
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and a raven to stay at home and mind the stock. Chi abha- 
ratta — baratta — b'raita? .... And now, young man, 
where do you come from, and what*s your business in 
Florence?’* 

“ I thought you liked nothing that came to you without 
a bargain,” said the stranger. “ Vou’ve ottered me 
nothing yet in exchange for that information.” 

” Well, well; a Florentine doesn’t mind bidding a fair 
price for news : it stays the stomach a little though he may 
win no hose by it. If I take you to the prettiest damsel 
in the Mercato to get a cup of milk — that will be a fair 
bargain. ” 

”Nay; I can find her myself, if she be really in the 
Mercato; for pretty heads are apt to look forth of doors 
and windows. No, no. Besides, a sharp trader, like you, 
ought to know that he who bids for nuts and news, may 
chance to find them hollow.” 

” Ah ! young man,” said Bratti, with a sideway glance 
of some admiration, ” you were not born of a Sunday — the 
salt shops were open when you came into the world. 
You’re not a Hebrew, eh? — come from Spain or Naples, 
eh? Let me tell you the Frati Minori are trying to make 
Florence as hot as Spain for those dogs of hell that want 
to get all the profit of usury to themselves and leave none 
for Christians ; and when you walk the Calimara with a 
piece of yellow cloth in your cap, it will spoil your beauty 
more than a sword-cut across that smooth olive cheek of 
yours. — Abbarattaf baratta — chi abbaratta? — I tell you, 
young man, grey cloth is against yellow cloth; and there’s 
as much grey cloth in Florence as would make a gown and 
cowl for the Duomo, and there’s not so much yellow cloth 
as would make hose for Saint Christopher — blessed be his 
name, and send me a sight of him this day I — Abbaratta^ 
baratta^ b'ratta — chi abbaratta?'* 

” All that is very amusing information you are parting 
with for nothing,” said the stranger, rather scornfully; 
” but it happens not to concern me. I am no Hebrew.'* 

” See, now !” said Bratti, triumphantly; ” I’ve made a 
good bargain with mere words. I’ve made you tell me 
something, young man, though you’re as hard to hold as 
a lamprey. San Giovanni be praised I a blind Florentine 
is a match for two one-eyed men. But here we are in the 
Mercato.” 
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They had now emerged from the narrow streets Into a 
broad piazza, known to the elder Florentine writers as the 
Mercato Vecchio, or the Old Market. This piazza, 
though it had been the scene of a provision market from 
time immemorial, and may, perhaps, says fond imagin- 
ation, be the very spot to which the Fesulean ancestors of 
the F'lorentines, descended from their high fastness to 
traffic with the rustic population of the valley, had not been 
shunned as a place of residence by Florentine wealth. In 
the early decades of the fifteenth century, which was now 
near its end, the Afcdici and other powerful families of the 
popolani grassi^ or commercial nobility, had their houses 
there, not perhaps finding their ears much offended by the 
loud roar of mingled dialects, or their eyes much shocked 
by the butchers* stalls, which the old poet Antonio Fucci 
accounts a chief glory, or diguith, of a market that, in his 
esteem, eclipsed the markets of all the earth beside. But 
the glory of mutton and veal (well attested to be the flesh 
of the right animals ; for were not the skins, with the 
heads attached, duly displayed, according to the decree of 
the Signoria?) was just now wanting to the Mercato, the 
time of Lent not being yet over. I'hc proud corporation, 
or “Art,** of butchers was in abeyance, and it was the 
great harvest-time of the market-gardeners, the cheese- 
mongers, the venders of macaroni, corn, eggs, milk, and 
dried fruits : a change which was apt to make the women’s 
voices predominant in the chorus. But in all seasons there 
was the experimental ringing of pots and pans, the chink- 
ing of the money-changers, the tempting offers of cheap- 
ness at the old-clothes’ stalls, the challenges of the dicers, 
the vaunting of new linens and woollens, of excellent 
wooden-ware, kettles, and frying-pans ; there was the chok- 
ing of the narrow inlets with mules and carts, together 
w'ith much uncomplimentary remonstrance in terms 
remarkably identical with the insults in use by the gentler 
sex of the present day, under the same imbrowning and 
heating circumstances. Ladies and gentlemen, who came 
to market, looked on at a larger amount of amateur fight- 
ing than could easily be seen in these later timc.s, and 
beheld more revolting rags, beggary, and rascaldom, than 
modern householders could well picture to themselves. As 
the day wore on, the hideous drama of the gaming-house 
might be seen here by any chance open-air spectator — the 
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quivering eagerness, the blank despair, the sobs, the blas- 
phemy, and the blows : — 

** E vcdesi chi perde con gran soffi, 

E bestemmiar colla mano alia mascella, 

E ricever e dar di moUi ingoffi.’’ 

But Still there was the relief of prettier sights : there were 
brood-rabbits, not less innocent and astonished than those 
of our own period ; there were doves and singing-birds to 
be bought as presents for the children ; there were even 
kittens for sale, and here and there a handsome gattuccio, 
or “Tom,” with the highest character for mousing; and, 
better than all, there were young, softly rounded cheeks 
and bright eyes, freshened by the start from the far-off 
castello ^ at daybreak, not to speak of older faces with the 
unfading charm of honest good-will in them, such as are 
never quite wanting in scenes of human industry. And 
high on a pillar in the centre of the place — a venerable 
pillar, fetched from the church of San Giovanni — stood 
Donatello’s stone statue of Plenty, with a fountain near it, 
where, says old Pucci, the good wives of the market fresh- 
ened their utensils, and their throats also; not because they 
were unable to buy wine, but because they wished to save 
the money for their husbands. 

But on this particular morning a sudden change seemed 
to have come over the face of the market. The dcsc/ii, or 
stalls, were indeed partly dressed with their various com- 
modities, and already there were purchasers assembled, on 
the alert to secure the finest, freshest vegetables and the 
most unexceptionable butter. But when Bratti and his 
:ompanion entered the piazza, it appeared that some 
:ommon pre-occupation had for the moment distracted the 
Utention both of buyers and sellers from their proper busi- 
u'ss. Most of the traders had turned their backs on their 
;oods, and had joined the knots of talkers who were con- 
centrating themselves at different points in the piazza. A 
/endor of old clothes, in the act of hanging out a pair 
>f long hose, had distractedly hung them round his neck in 
lis eagerness to join the nearest group; an oratorical 
'hcesemonger, with a piece of cheese in one hand and a 
cnife in the other, was incautiously making notes of his 
emphatic pauses on that excellent specimen of marzolino ; 

‘ Walled village. 
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and elderly market-women, with their egg-baskets in a 
dangerously oblique position, contributed a wailing fugue 
of invocation. 

In this general distraction, the Florentine boys, who were 
never wanting in any street scene, and were of an especially 
mischievous sort — as who should say, very sour crabs 
indeed — saw a great opportunity. Some made a rush at 
the nuts and dried figs, others preferred the farinaceous 
delicacies at the cooked provision stalls — delicacies to which 
certain four-foi^ted dogs also, who had learned to take 
kindly to Lenten fare, applied a discriminating nostril, and 
then disappeared uilh much rapidity under the nearest 
shelter ; while the mules, not without some kicking and 
plunging among impeding baskets, were stretching their 
muzzles towards the aromatic green-meat. 

“ Diavolo!” said Bratti, as he and his companion came, 
quite unnoticed, upon the noisy scene; “the Mercato is 
gone as mad as if the most Holy Father had excommuni- 
cated us again. I must know what this is. But never fear : 
it seems a thousand years to you till you sec the pretty 
Tessa, and get your cup of milk; but keep hold of me, and 
I’ll hold to my bargain. Remember, I’m to have the first 
bid for your suit, specially for the hose, which, with all 
their stains, arc the best pemno di garbo — as g(K)d as ruined, 
though, with mud and weather stains.” 

“ Oh\, Monna Trecca,” Bratti proceeded, turning to- 
wards an old woman on the outside of the nearest group, 
who for the moment had suspended her wail to listen, and 
shouting close in her ear: “ Here arc the mules upsetting 
all your hunches of parsley : is the world coming to an 
end, then?” 

“ Monna Trccca ” (equivalent to “ Dame Greengrocer ”) 
turned round at this unexpected trumpeting in her right 
ear, with a half-fierce, half-bewildered look, first at the 
speaker then at her disarranged commodities, and then at 
the speaker again. 

“ A bad Faster and a bad year to you, and may you die 
by the sword !” she burst out, rushing towards her stall, 
but directing this first volley of her wrath against Bratti, 
who, without heeding the malediction, quietly slipped into 
her place, within hearing of the narrati\c which had been 
absorbing her attention ; making a sign at the same lime 
to the younger stranger to keep near him. 
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“ I tell you I saw it myself,*’ said a fat man, with a 
bunch of newly-purchased leeks in his hand. “ I was in 
Santa Maria Novella, and saw it myself. The woman 
started up and threw out her arms, and cried out and said 
she saw a big bull with fiery horns coming down on the 
church to crush it. I saw it myself.” 

” Saw what, Goro?” said a man of slim figure, whose 
eye twinkled rather roguishly. He wore a close jerkin, a 
skull-cap lodged carelessly over his left ear as if it had 
fallen there by chance, a delicate linen apron tucked up on 
one side, and a razor stuck in his belt. ” Saw the bull, or 
only the woman ?” 

” Why, the woman, to be sure; but it’s all one, vii pare : 
it doesn’t alter the meaning — va!** answered the fat man, 
with some contempt. 

” Meaning? no, no; that’s clear enough,” said several 
voices at once, and then followed a contusion of tongues, 
in which ” Lights shooting over San Lorenzo for three 
nights together” — ” 'thunder in the clear starlight” — 
” Lantern of the Duomo struck with the sword of St. 
Michael ” — ” Palle ” i ” All smashed ” — ” Lions tearing 
each other to pieces ” — ” Ah 1 and they might well ” — 
“ /toto 3 caduto in Santissima Nnnziata !** — “Died like 
the best of Christians ” — “ God will have pardoned him ” 
— were often-repeated phrases, which shot across each 
other like storm-driven hailstones, each speaker feeling 
rather the necessity of utterance than of finding a listener. 
Perhaps the only silent members of the group were Bratti, 
who, as a newcomer, was busy in mentally piecing together 
the Hying fragments of information; the man of the r.i/or; 
and a thin-lipped, eager-looking personage in spectacles, 
wearing a pen-and-ink case at his belt. 

“ Kbbcnc^ Nello, ” s.iid Bratti, skirting the group till he 
was within hearing of the barber. “ It appears the Mag- 
nifico is dead — rest his soul I — and the price of wax will 
rise?” 

“ Even as you say,” answered Nello; and then added, 
with an air of extra gravity, but with marvellous rapidit), 
“ and his waxen image in the Nunziata fell at the same 

^ Arms of the Medici. 

* A votive image o( Lorenzo, in wax, hung up in ihe Church of the 
Annunziata, supposed to have tallcn at the time of his death. is 

popular Tuscan tor 
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moment, they say; or at some other time, whenever it 
pleases the Frati Serviti, who know best. And several 
cows and women have had still-born calves this Quaresirna ; 
and (or the bad tliat have been broken since the 

Carnival, nobody has counted them. Ah ! a great man — 
a great politician — a greater poet than Dante. And yet the 
cupola didn’t fall, only the lantern. Cfie wiracolo!'* 

A sharp and lengthened “ Pst !” was suddenly heard 
darting across the pelting storm of gutturals. It came 
from the pale man in spectacles, and had the cfTcct he 
intended ; for the noise cen'icd, and all eyes in the group 
were fixed on him with a look of expectation. 

“ 'Tis well said }ou Florentines arc blind,” he began, in 
an incisive high voice. ‘‘It appears to me, you need 
nothing but a diet of hay to make cattle of you. What ! do 
you think the death of Lorenzo is the scourge God has pre- 
pared for Florence? Cio ! you are spai rows chattering 
praise over the dead hawk. What ! a man who was trying 
to slip a noose over every neck in the Republic that he 
might tighten it at his pleasure ! You like that ; you like 
to have the election of your magistrates turned into closet- 
work, and no m.in to use the rights of a citizen unless he is 
a Medicean. That is what is meant by (jualification now : 
netto di spccchio 1 no longer means that a man pays his 
dues to the Rci)ub!ic : It means that h<‘’ll wink at robbery 
of the people’s money — at robbery of their daughters’ 
dowries; that he’ll play the chamberer and the philosophci 
by turns — listen to bawdy songs at ihe Carnival and cry 
* Bcllissimi !’ — and listen to sacred lauds and cry again 
^ Bcllissimi !* But this is what you love : you grumble and 
raise a riot over your quattrtni biatichi ” (white farthings) ; 
“ but you take no notice when the public treasury has got 
a hole in the h()ttom for the gold to run into I.orenzo’s 
drains. You like to pay for staffieri to walk before and 
behind one of your citizens, that he may be affable and con- 
descending to you. ‘ See, what a tall Pisan we keep,’ say 
you, ‘ to march before him with the drawn sword flashing 
m our eyes ! — and yet Lorenzo smiles at us. What good- 
ness !* And you think the death of a man, who would soon 
have saddled and bridled you as the Sforza has saddled and 
bridled Milan — you think his death is the scourge Gf)d is 

* The phrase used to express the absence of disqualirication, 1. <. 
the not being entered as a debtor in the public book {ip€((hio\. 
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warning you of by portents. I tell you there is another 
sort of scourge in the air.” 

” Nay, nay, Scr Cioni, keep astride your politics, and 
never mount your prophecy; politics is the better horse,” 
said Nello. ” But if you talk of portents, what portent can 
be greater than a pious notary? Balaam’s ass was nothing 
to it. ” 

” Ay, but a notary out of work, with his inkbottle dry,” 
said another bystander, very much out at elbows. ” Better 
don a cowl at once, Ser Cioni; everybody will belic\e in 
your fasting.” 

The notary turned and left the group with a look of 
indignant contempt, disclosing, as he did so, the sallow but 
mild face of a short man who had been standing behind 
him, and whose bent shoulders told of some sedentary 
occupation. 

” By San Giovanni, though,” said the fat purchaser of 
leeks, with the air of a person rather shaken in his theories, 
” I’m not sure there isn’t some truth in what Ser Cioni 
says. For I know I’ve good reason to find fault with the 
quattrini bianchi myself. Grumble, did he say? Suffoca- 
tion ! I should think we do grumble; and, let anybody .say 
the word, I’ll turn out into the piazza with the readiest, 
sooner than have our money altered in our hands as if the 
magistracy were so many necromancers. And it’s true 
Lorenzo might have hindered such work if he would — and 
for the bull with the flaming horns, why, as Ser Cioni says, 
there may be many meanings to it, for the matter of that ; 
it may have more to do with the taxes than we think. For 
w'hen God above sends a sign, it’s not to be supposed he’d 
have only one meaning.” 

‘‘Spoken like an oracle, Goro!” said the barber. 
” Why, when we poor mortals can pack two or three mean- 
ings into one sentence, it were mere blasphemy not to 
believe that your miraculous bull means everything that 
any man in Florence likes it to mean.” 

” Thou art pleased to scoff, Nello,” said the sallow, 
round-shouldered man, no longer eclipsed by the notary, 
” but it is not the less true that every revelation, whether 
by visions, dreams, portents, or the written word, has 
many meanings, which it is given to the illuminated only 
to unfold.” 

** Assuredly,” answered Nello. “Haven’t I been to 
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hear the Frate in San Lorenzo? But then, Tvc been to 
hear Fra Menico da Ponzo in the Duomo too; and accord- 
ing to him, your Fra Girolamo, with his visions and inter- 
pretations, is running after the wind of Mongibello, and 
those who follow him are like to have the fate of certain 
swine that ran headlong into the sea— or some hotter place. 
With San Domenico roaring ^ veto in one ear, and San 
Francisco screaming i faho in the other, what is a poor 
barber to do — unless he were illuminated? But it's plain 
our Goro here is beginning to be illuminated, for he already 
sees that the bull with the darning horns means first him- 
self, and secondly all the other aggrieved taxpayers of 
Florence, who are determined to gore the magistracy on 
the first opportunit>. ** 

“ Goro is a fool !" said a bass voice, with a note that 
dropped like the sound of a great bell in the midst of much 
tinkling. " Let him carry home his leeks and shake his 
flanks over his wool-bealmg. He’ll mend matters more 
that way than by showing his tun-shaped body in the 
pi.i7za, as if everybody might measure his grievances by 
the si/e of his paunch. The burdens that harm him most 
are his heavy carcass and his idleness.” 

The speaker had joined the group only in time to hear the 
conclusion of Ncllo’s speech, but he was one of those 
figures for whom all the world instinctively makes way, as 
it would for a battering-ram. He was not much abo\e the 
middle height, but the impression of enormous force which 
was conve>cd by his capacious chest and brawny arms bared 
to the shoulder, was deepened by the keen sense and quiet 
resolution expressed in his glance and in every furrow of 
his cheek and brow. He had often been an unconscious 
model to Domenico Ghirl.mdajo, when that great painter 
was making the walls of the churches reflect the life of 
Florence, and translating pale aerial traditions into the 
deep colour and strong lines of the faces he knew. The 
naturally dark tint of his skin was additionally bronzed by 
the same powdery deposit that gave a polished bl.ick 
surface to his leathern apion : a deposit which habit had 
probably made a necessary condition of perfect case, for it 
was not washed off with punctilious regularity. 

Goro turned his fat check and glassy eye on the frank 
speaker with a look of deprecation rather than of resent- 
ment. 
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** Why, NiccoW),** he said, in an injured tone, “ I’ve 
heard you sing to another tune than that, often enough, 
when you’ve been laying down the law at San Gallo on a 
festa. I’ve heard you say yourself, that a man wasn’t a 
mill-whcel, to be on the grind, grind, as long as he was 
driven, and then stick in his place without stirring when 
the water was low. And you're as fond of >our vote as 
any man in Florence — ay, and I’ve heard you say, if 
Lorenzo— — ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Niccol6. ” Don’t you be bringing up 
my speeches again after you’ve swallowed them, and hand- 
ing them about as if they were none the worse. I vote and 
I speak when there’s any use in it : if there’s hot metal on 
the anvil, I lose no time before I strike; but I don’t spend 
good hours in tinkling on cold iron, or in standing on the 
pavement as thou dost, Goro, with snout upward, like a 
pig under an oak-tree. And as for Lorenzo — who’s dead 
and gone before his time — he was a man who had an eye 
for curious iron-work; and if anybody says he wanted to 
make himself a tyrant, I say, * Sia; I’ll not deny which way 
the wind blows when every man can see the weathercock.’ 
Rut that only means that Lorenzo was a crested hawk, and 
there arc plenty of hawks without crests whose claws and 
beaks are as good for tearing. Though if there was any 
chance of a real reform, so that Marzocco ^ might shake his 
mane and roar again, instead of dipping his head to lick 
the feet of anybody that will mount and ride him, I’d strike 
a good blow for it. ” 

“And that reform is not far off, Niccol6,” said the 
sallow, mild-faced man, seizing his opportunity like a mis- 
sionary among the too light-minded heathens; “for a time 
of tribulation is coming, and the scourge is at hand. And 
when the Church is purged of cardinals and prelates who 
traffic in her inheritance that their hands may be full to 
pay the price of blood and to satisfy their own lusts, the 
State will be purged too — and Florence will be purged of 
men who love to see avarice and lechery under the red hat 
and the mitre because it gives them the screen of a more 
hellish vice than their own.” 

“ Ay, as Goro’s broad body would be a screen for my 
narrow person in case of missiles,” said Nello; “ but if that 
excellent screen happened to fall, I were stifled under it, 
* The stone Lion, emblem of the Republic. 
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surely enough. That is no bad image of thine, Nanni — or, 
rather of the Prate’s; for I fancy there is no room in the 
small cup of thy undei standing for any other liquor than 
what he pours into it.” 

” And it were well for thee. Ncllo,” replied Nanni, ‘‘ if 
thou couldst empty thyself of thy scolTs and thy jests, and 
take in that liquor too. The warning is ringing in the ears 
of all men : and it's no new story; for the Abbot Joachim 
prophesied of the coming time three hundred vears ago, 
and now PVa Girolamo has got the message afresh. He has 
seen it in a vision, e\cn as the prophets of old : he has seen 
the sword hanging from the sk}.” 

” Ay, and thou wilt sec it thyself, Nanni, if thou wilt 
stare upward long enough,” said Niccol('>; “for that 
pitiable tailor’s work of thine makes thy noddle so overhang 
thy legs, that thy eyeballs can see nought above the stitch- 
ing-board but the roof of thy own skull.” 

The honest t.idor bore the lest without bitterness, bent 
on convincing his hearers of his doctiine ratluT than of his 
dignity. But Xiccolo gave him no oppoitimity for reply- 
ing; for he turned away to the pin suit of his market 
business, probably considering further di.iloguc as a tink- 
ling on cold iron. 

“ Khhcric/* said the man with the hose round his neck, 
who had lately migrated from another knot of talkers, 
“ they are safest who cross themselves and jest at no))od). 
Do you know that the Magnifico sent for tlic Prate at the 
last, and couldn’t die without his blessing?” 

“ Was it so — in truth?” said scve/al voices. “ Ves, yes 
— G(xl will have pardoned him.” “ He died like the best 
of Christians.” “ Never took his eyes from the holy 
crucifix. ” 

“ And the Prate will have given him his blessing?” 

“ Well, I know no more,” said he of the ho.se n ; “ only 
Guccio there met a stafliere going bark to Careggi, and he 
told him the Prate had been sent for yesternight, after the 
Magnifico had confessed and had the holy sacraments.” 

“ It’s likely enough the Prate will tell the people some- 
thing about it in his sermon this morning; \ , it not true, 
Nanni?” said Goro. ” What do you think?” 

But Nanni had already turned his back on Goro, and the 
group was rapidly thinning; some being stirred by the 
impulse to go and hear ” new things ” from the Prate 
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(** new thinpfs ** were the nectar of Florentines); others by 
the sense that it was time to attend to their private busi- 
ness. In this gfeneral movement, Bratti got close to the 
barber, and said, — 

Nello, you’ve a ready tongue of your own, and are used 
to worming secrets out of people when you’ve once got 
them well lathered. I picked up a stranger this morning 
as I was coming in from Rovezzano, and I can spell him 
out no better than I can the letters on that scarf I bought 
from the hrench cavalier. It isn’t my wits are at fault, — 
I want no man to help me tell peas from paternosters, — but 
when you come to foreign fashions, a fool may happen to 
know more than a wise man.” 

” Ay, thou hast the wisdom of Midas, who could turn 
rags and rusty nails into gold, even as thou dost,” said 
Nello, ” and he had also something of the ass about him. 
But where is thy bird of strange plumage?” 

Bratti was looking round, with an air of disappointment. 

‘‘ Diavolo !” he said, with some vexation. ” The bird’s 
flown. It’s true he was hungry, and I forgot him. But we 
shall find him in the Mercato, within scent of bread and 
savours, I ’ll answer for him. ” 

” Let us make the round of the Mercato, then,” said 
Nello. 

” It isn’t his feathers that puzzle me,” continued Bratti, 
as they pushed their way together. ” The»'e isn’t much in 
the way of cut and cloth on this side the Holy Sepulchre 
that can puzzle a Florentine.” 

” Or frighten him either,” said Nello, ” after he has seen 
an Inglese or a Tedcsco. ” 

” No, no,” said Bratti, cordially; ” one may never lose 
sight of the Cupola and yet know the world, I hope. 
Besides, this stranger’s clothes are good Italian merchan- 
dise, and the hose he wears were dyed in Ognissanti before 
ever they were dyed with salt water, as he says. But the 
riddle about him is ” 

Here Bratti 's explanation was interrupted bv some jost- 
ling as they reached one of the entrances of the piazza, and 
before he could resume it they had caught sight of the 
enigmatical object they were in search of. 
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CHAPTER H 

A BRE\KF\ST FOR LO\ E 

After Bratti had joined the knot of talkers, the youngs 
strangler, hopeless of learnings what was the cause of tlie 
g^eneral ag^itation, and not much caring to know uh.it was 
probably of little interest to any but born Floicntines, soon 
became tired of waitings for Bratti’s cscoit; and chose to 
stroll round the pi.izza, looking out for some \endor of c.it- 
ables who might happen to have less than the a\crage cuii- 
osity about public news. But as it at the suggestion of a 
sudden thought, he thrust his hand into a purse or wallet 
that hung at his waist, and explored it again and again 
with a look of frustration. 

" Not an obolus, by Jupiter!*’ he murmured, in a lan- 
guage which was not ruscan or even Italian. “ I thought 
1 had one poor piece left. I must get my breakfast for 
love, then !” 

He had not gone m.my steps f.irther befoie it seenud 
likely th.it he had found a qu.irter of the market when' 
that medium of exchange might not be rejei ted. 

In a corner, away fiom any group of t.ilkeis, two mules 
v\cre standing, well adorned with red t.isscls and collais. 
One ot them carried wooden milk-v'essels, the other a p.tir 
of panniers fdled with herbs and sal. ids. Resting her 
ell)ow on the neck of the mule that c.uried the milk, there 
Ic.med a young girl, app.ircntly not more than sixteen, 
with a red iKxid .surrounding- her face, whiih was all the 
more baby-like in its prettiness from the enfiie ('oiK'ealmenl 
of her h.'iir. 'I'he poor child, pcrh.ips, was weary .ifter her 
labour in the morning tuihg-ht in piep.iratirin for her walk 
to market from some castello three or four miles off, for 
she seemed to have gone to sleep in that half-standing, 
half-leaning posture. Nevertheless, our stranger had no 
compunction in awaking her, but the means he chose were 
so gentle that it seemed to the damsel in her dream as if 
a little sprig of thyme had touched her lips wdiilc .she 
was stooping to gather the herbs. The dream was broken, 
however, for she opened her blue baby-cyes, and started 
up with astonishment and confusion to .see the young 
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Stranger standing close before her. She heard him speak- 
ing to her in a voice which seemed so strange and soft, 
that even if she had been more collected she would have 
taken it for granted that he said something hopelessly 
unintelligible to her, and her first movement was to turn 
her head a little away, and lift up a corner of her green 
serge mantle as a screen. He repeated his words — 

“ Forgive me, pretty one, for awaking you. I’m dying 
with hunger, and the scent of milk makes breakfast seem 
more desirable than ever.’* 

He had chosen the words “ muoio di fatney*' because he 
knew they would be familiar to her ears; and he had 
uttered them playfully, with the intonation of a mendicant. 
This time he was understood ; the corner of the mantle was 
dropped, and in a few moments a large cup of fragrant 
milk was held out to him. He paid no further compliments 
before raising it to his lips, and while he was drinking, the 
little maiden found courage to look up at the long brown 
curls of this singular-voiced stranger, who had asked for 
food in the tones of a beggar, but who, though his clothes 
were much damaged, was unlike any beggar she had ever 
seen. 

While this process of survey was going on, there was 
another current of feeling that carried her hand into a bag 
which hung by the side of the mule, and when the stranger 
set down his cup, he saw a large piece of bread held out 
towards him, and caught a glance of the blue eyes that 
seemed intended as an encouragement to him to take this 
additional gift. 

“ But perhaps that is your own breakfast,** he said. 
“ No, I have had enough without payment. A thousand 
thanks, my gentle one.” 

There was no rejoinder in words ; but the piece of bread 
was pushed a little nearer to him, as if m impatience at 
his refusal ; and as the long dark eyes of the stranger rested 
on the baby face, it seemed to be gathering more and more 
courage to look up and meet them. 

‘‘ Ah, then, if 1 must take the bread,” he said, laying 
his hand on it, ” I shall get bolder still, and beg for another 
kiss to make the bread sweeter.*’ 

His speech was getting wonderfully intelligible in spite 
of the strange voice, which had at first almost seemed a 
thing to make her cross herself. She blushed deeply, and 
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lifted up a corner of her mantle to her mouth again. But 
just as the too presumptuous stranger was leaning for- 
ward, and had his fingers on the arm that held up the 
screening mantle, he was startled by a harsh voice close 
upon his ear. 

“Who are you — with a murrain to you? No honest 
buyer, I’ll warrant, but a hanger-on of the dicers — or some- 
thing worse. Go! dance oft, and find fitter company, or 
ril give you a tune to a little quicker time than you’ll 
like. “ 

The young stranger drew back and looked at the speaker 
with a glance provokirigly free from alarm and depreca- 
tion, and his slight expression of saucy amusement broke 
into a broad beaming smile as he surveyed the figure of his 
threatener. She was a stout but brawny woman, with a 
man’s jerkin slipped over her green serge gamurra or 
gown, and the peaked hood of some departed mantle 
fastened round her sun-burnt face, which, under all its 
coarseness and premature wrinkles, showed a half-sad, 
half-ludicrous maternal resemblance to the tender baby- 
face of the little maiden — the sort of resemblance which 
often seems a more croaking, shudder-ci eating prophecy 
than that of the death’s head. 

There was something irresistibly propitiating in that 
bright young smile, but Monna (ihita was not a woman to 
betray any weakness, and she went on speaking, appar- 
ently with heightened exasperation. 

“ Yes, yes, you can grin as well as other monkeys in cap 
and jerkin. You’re a minstrel or a mountebank, I’ll be 
sworn; you look for all the world as silly as a tumbler 
when he’s been upside down and has got on bis heels 
again. And what fool’s tricks hast thou been after, 
Tessa?’’ she added, turning to her daughter, whose fright- 
ened face was more inviting- to abuse. “ (iiving away the 
milk and victuals, it seems; ay, ay, thou’dst carry water 
in thy ears for any idle vagabond that didn’t like to stoop 
for it, thou silly staring rabbit I Turn thy back, and lift 
the herbs out of the panniers, else I’ll make thee say a few 
Aves without counting.’’ 

“ Xay, Madonna,’’ said the stranger, with a pleading 
smile, “ don’t be angry with your pretty Tessa for taking 
pity on a hungry traveller, who found himself unexpectedly 
without a quattrino. Your handsome face looks so well 

•bJ3i 
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when it frowns, that I long to see it illuminated by a 
smile. ** 

“ Va via! I know what paste you are made of. You 
may tickle me with that straw a good long while before I 
shall laugh, I can tell you. Get along, with a bad Easter ! 
else ril make a beauty spot or two on that face of yours 
that shall spoil your kissing on this side Advent.” 

As Monna Ghita lifted her formidable talon by way of 
complying with the first and last requisite of eloquence, 
Bratti, who had come up a minute or two before, had been 
saying to his companion, ” What think you of this pappa- 
gallo^ Nello? Doesn’t his tongue smack of Venice?” 

” Nay, Bratti,” said the barber in an under tone, ” thy 
wisdom has much of the ass in it, as I told thee just now; 
especially about the cars. This stranger is a Greek, else 
I’m not the barber who has had the sole and exclusive 
shaving of the excellent Demetrio, and drawn more than 
one soiry tooth from his learned jaw. And this youth 
mij^ht be taken to have come straight from Olympus — at 
least when he has had a touch of my razor.” 

''Orsu! Monna Ghita!” continued Nello, not sorry to 
.sec some sport; “what has happened to cause such a 
thunderstorm? Has this young stranger been misbehav- 
ing himself?” 

” By San Giovanni!” s«iid the cautious Biatti, who had 
not shaken oft his original suspicions concerning the 
shabbily-clad possessor of jewels, “ he did right to run 
away from me, if he meant to j^et into mischief. I can 
swear that I found him under the Loggia de’ Cerchi, with 
a ring on his finger such as Lve seen worn by Bernardo 
Rucellai himself. Not another rusty nail’s worth do I 
know about him.” 

“ The fact is,” said Nello, eyeing the stranger good- 
humouredly, “ this hello gioTune has been a little too pre- 
sumptuous in admiring the charms of Monna Ghita, and 
has attempted to kiss her while her daughter’s back is 
turned ; for I observe that the pretty Tessa is too busy to 
look this way at present. Was it not so, Messer?” Nello 
concluded, in a tone of courtesy. 

“ You have di\ined the olTence like a soothsayer,” 
said the stranger, laughingly. “ Only that I had not the 
good fortune to find Monna Ghita here at first. I begged 
a cup of milk from her daughter, and had accepted this 
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gfift of bread, for which I was makinjj a humble offerings 
of gfratitude, before I had the higher pleasure of bcingf face 
to face with these riper charms uhich I was perliaps too 
bold in admiring:. ” 

Ta, va f be off, every one of you. and stay in purgatory 
till I pay to get you out, will yoii?*‘ said Monna Chita, 
fiercely, elbowing Nello, and leading forward her mule so 
as to compel the stranger to jump aside. “ Tessa, thou 
simpleton, bring forward thy mule a bit: the cart will be 
upon us. ” 

As Tessa turned to take the mule’s bridle, she cast one 
timid glance at the stranger, who was now moving with 
Nello out of the way of an approaching market-rart; and 
the glance was just long enough to seize the beckoning 
movement of his hand, which indicated that he had been 
watching for this opportunity of an adieu. 

“ Ebbetic/' said Bratti, r.usit^g his voit'c to speak across 
the cart; “ I leave you wdth Nello, young mai^ for there's 
no pushing my bag and basket any farther, and I have 
business at home. Hut you'll remember our bargain, be- 
cause if vou found Tessa without me, it was not my fault. 
Nello w'ill show you my shop in the I'crravecchi, and I’ll 
not turn my back on you.” 

” A thousand thanks, fiiend !” s.iid the stranger, laugh- 
ing’. and then turned aw^ay with Nello up the narrow street 
which led most directly to the l*ia/za del Duumo. 


CHAPTFR III 
Tiir darbkr’s shop 

“To tell you the truth,” said the young stranger to 
Nello, as they got a little clearer of the entangled vehicles 
and mules, ” I am not sorry to be handed over by that 
patron of mine to one who has a less barbarous accent, and 
a less enigmatical business. Is it a common thing among 
you Florentines for an itinerant trafficker in broken glass 
and rags to talk of a shop where he sells lutes and 
swords ?“ 

“ Common? No: our Bratti is not a common man. lie 
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has a theory, and lives up to it, which is more than 1 can 
say for any philosopher I have the honour of shaving-,” 
answered Nello, whose loquacity, like an over-full bottle, 
could never pour forth a small dose. ” Bratti means to 
extract the utmost possible amount of pleasure, that is to 
say, of hard bargaining, out of this life; winding it up 
with a bargain for the easiest possible passage through 
purgatory, by giving Holy Church his winnings when the 
game is over. He has had his will made to that effect on 
the cheapest terms a notary could be got for. But I have 
often said to him, ‘ Bratti, thy bargain is a limping one, 
and thou art on the lame side of it. Does it not make thee 
a little sad to look at the pictures of the Paradiso? Thou 
wilt never be able there to chaffer for rags and rusty nails : 
the saints and angels want neither pins nor tinder; and 
except with San Bartolommeo, who carries his skin about 
in an inconvenient manner, I see no chance of thy making 
a bargain for second-hand clothing.* But God pardon me,” 
added Nello, changing his tone, and crossing himself, 
” this light talk ill beseems a morning when Lorenzo lies 
dead, and the Muses arc tearing their hair — always a pain- 
ful thought to a barber; and you yourself, Messcre, are 
probably under a cloud, for when a man of your speech and 
presence takes up with so sorry a night’s lodging, it argues 
some misfortune to have befallen him.” 

” What Lorenzo is that whose death you speak of?” 
said the stranger, appearing to have dwelt with too anxious 
an interest on this point to have noticed the indirect inquiry 
that followed it. 

” What Lorenzo? There is but one Lorenzo, I imagine, 
whose death could throw the Mcrcato into an uproar, set 
the lantern of the Duomo leaping in desperation, and cause 
the lions of the Republic to feel under an immediate neces- 
sity to devour one another. I mean Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
the Pericles of our Athens — if I may make such a com- 
parison in the ear of a Greek.” 

” Why not?** said the other, laughingly; ** for I doubt 
whether Athens, even in the days of Pericles, could have 
produced so learned a barber.** 

” Yes, yes; I thought I could not be mistaken,” said the 
rapid Nello, ” else I have shaved the venerable Demetrio 
Calcondila to little purpose; but pardon me, I am lost in 
wonder : your Italian is better than his, though he has been 
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in Italy forty years — better even than that of the accom- 
plished Marullo, who may be said to have married the Italic 
Muse in more senses than one, since he has married our 
learned and lovely Alessandra Scala. ** 

“ It will lighten your wonder to know that I come of a 
Greek stock, planted in Italian soil much longer than the 
mulberry-trees which have taken so kindly to it. I was 
liorn at Bari, and my — I mean, I was brought up by an 
Italian — and, in fact, may rather be called a Gricculiis than 
a Greek. '1 he Gieek d}C was subdued in me, 1 suppose, 
till I had been dipped over again by long abode and much 
travel in the land of gods and heroes. And, to confess 
something of my private aflairs to you, this same Greek 
d)e, with a few ancient gems I have about me, is the only 
fortune shipwreck has left me. But — when the towers 
fall, you know it is an ill-business for the small nr.st* 
builders — M k* death of your Pericles makes me wish I had 
rather turned my steps towards Rome, as I should have 
done but for a fallacious Minerva in the shape of an Augu.s- 
linian monk. * At Rome,’ he said, * you will be lost in a 
crowd of hungry scholars; but at Morence, every corner is 
penetrated by the sunshine of Lorenzo’s patronage: 
Florence is the best market in Italy for such commodities 
as yours. ’ ” 

“ Ciiaffdf and so it will remain, I hope,” said Nello. 
“ Lorenzo was not the only patron and judge of learning 
in our city — heaven forbid ! Because he was a large 
melon, every other Florentine is not a pumpkin, mi pare. 
Have we not Bernardo Ruccllai, and Alamanno Rinuccini, 
and plenty more? And if you want to be inforriied on such 
matters, I, Ncllo, am your m.an. It seems to me a thou- 
sand years till I can be of service to a hel erudtfo like your- 
self. And, first of all, in the matter of your hair. That 
beard, my fine young man, must be parted with, were it 
as dear to you as the nyrnph of your dreams. Here at 
Florence, we love not to see a man with his nose projecting 
over a cascade of hair. But, remember, you wall have 
passed the Rubicon, when once you have been shaven ; if 
you repent, and let your heard grow after it has acquired 
stoutness by a struggle with the razor, your mouth will 
by-and-by show no longer what Mc'.ser Angelo calls the 
divine prerogative of lips, but will appear like a dark 
cavern fringed with horrent brambles.'* 
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“ That is a terrible prophecy,” said the Greek, ” especi- 
ally if your Florentine maidens are many of them as pretty 
as the little Tessa I stole a kiss from this morning.** 

“ Tessa? she is a rough-handed contadina : you will rise 
into the favour of dames who bring no scent of the mule- 
stables with them. But to that end, you must not have 
the air of a sgherrOy or a man of evil repute : you must look 
like a courtier, and a scholar of the more polished sort, 
such as our Pietro Crinito — like one who sins among well- 
bred, well-fed people, and not one who sucks down vile 
vino di sotto in a chance tavern.” 

” With all my heart,’* said the stranger. ” If the Floren- 
tine Graces demand it, I am willing to give up this small 
matter of my beard, but ** 

” Yes, yes,” interrupted Nello. ” I know what you 
would say. It is the bella zazzera — the hyacinthine locks, 
you do not choose to part with ; and there is no need. Just 
a little pruning — ecco ! — and you will look not unlike the 
illustrious prince Pico di Mirandola in his prime. And here 
we are in gocxl time in the Piazza San Giovanni, and at the 
door of my shop. But you are pausing, I see : naturally, 
you want to look at our wonder of the world, our Duomo, 
our Santa Maria del More. Well, well, a mere glance; 
but I beseech you to leave a closer survey till you ha\e 
been shaved : I am quivering with the inspiration of my 
art even to the very edge of my razor. Ah, then, come 
round this way. ” 

The mercurial barber seized the arm of the stranger, and 
led him to a point, on the south side of the piazza, from 
which he could see at once the huge dark shell of the 
cupola, the slender soaring grace of (Fiotto’s campanile, 
and the quaint octagon of San Giovanni in front of them, 
showing its unique gates of storied bronze, which still bore 
the somewhat dimmed glory of thnr original gilding. The 
inlaid marbles were then fresher in their pink, and white, 
and purple, than they are now, when the winters of four 
centuries have turned their white to the rich ochre of well- 
mellowed meerschaum; the facade of the cathedral did not 
stand ignominious in faded stucco, but had upc.i it the 
magnificent promise of the half-completed marble inlaying 
and statued niches, which Giotto had devised a hundred 
and fifty years before ; and as the campanile in all its har- 
monious variety of colour and form led the eyes upward, 
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high into the clear air of this April morning, it seemed a 
prophetic symbol, telling that human life must somehow 
and some time shape itself into accord with that pure 
aspiring beauty. 

But this was not the impression it appeared to produce 
on the Greek. His eyes were irresistibl) led upward, hut 
as he stood with his arms folded and his curls falling back- 
ward, there was a slii^ht touch of scorn on his lip, and 
when his e}cs fell again tliey glanced round with a scan- 
ning coolness which was rather piquing to Nello’s Floren- 
tine spirit. 

“ \\'ell, my fine ytiung man,” he said, with some impa- 
tience, ‘‘ you seem to make as little of our Cathedral as if 
vou were the Angel Gabriel come straight from Bariidise. 

1 should like to know' if you ha\e e\er seen finer work than 
our (iiotto’s tower, or any cupola that would not look a 
mere mushroom by the side of Brunelleschi’s there, or any 
marbles finer or more cunningly WTought than these that 
our Signoria got from far-off quarries, at a pi ice that 
would buy a dukedom. Come, now, have you ever seen 
an\ thing to ccphil them?” 

“If \ou asked in<' tli.it question with a scimitar at mv 
throat, after the Turkish fashion, or even your own ra/oi,” 
said the young Greek, smiling gaily, and moving on to- 
wards the gates of the Baptistery, ” I daresay you might 
get a confession of the true faith from me. But with my 
throat free from peril, I venture to tell you that your build- 
ings smack too much of Christian barbarism for my (asie. 

I have a shuddering sense of what there is inside — hid(‘ous 
smoked Madonnas; llcshless saints in mosaic, staring down 
idiotic astonishment and rebuke from the apse; skin-clad 
skeletons lianging on crosses, or stuck all over with arrows, 
or stretched on gridirons; women and monks with heads 
aside in perpetual lamentation. I ha\e seen enough of 
those wry-ncckcd favourites of heaven at Constantinople. 
But what is this bron/e door rough with imagery? These 
women’s figures seem moulded in a different spirit from 
those starved and staring saints I spoke of : these heads 
in high relief speak of a human mind within them, 
instead of looking like an index to pcrpelu.il s[).isms and 
colic. ” 

“ V’cs, yes,” said Nello, with some triumph. ” I think 
we shall show you b>-and-by that our Morentine art is not 
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in a state of barbarism. These gates, my fine young man, 
were moulded half a century ago, by our Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
when he counted hardly so many years as you do.** 

“ Ah, I remember,*’ said the stranger, turning away, 
like one whose appetite for contemplation w^as soon satis- 
fied. “ I have heard that your Tuscan sculptors and 
painters have been studying the antique a little. But v\ith 
monks for models, and the legends of mad hermits and 
martyrs for subjects, the vision of Olympus itself would 
be of small use to them.” 

I understand,** said Nello, with a significant shrug, as 
they walked along. “ You are of the same mind as 
Michele Marullo, ay, and as Angelo Poliziano himself, in 
spite of his canonicate, when he relaxes himself a little in 
my shop after his lectures, and talks of the gods awaking 
from their long sleep and making the woods and streams 
vital once more. But he rails against the Roman scholars 
who want to make us all talk Latin again : ‘ My ears,* he 
says, ‘ are sufllciently flayed by the barbarisms of the 
learned, and if the vulgar are to talk Latin I would as soon 
have been in Florence the day they took to beating all the 
kettles in the city because the bells were not enough to 
stay the wrath of the saints.* Ah, Messer Greco, if you 
want to know the flavour of our scholarship, you must 
frequent my shop: it is the focus of Morentinc intellect, 
and in that sense the navel of the earth — as my great pre- 
decessor, Burchiello, said of his shop, on the more frivolous 
pretension that his street of the Calimara was the centre of 
our city. And here we are at the sign of * Apollo and the 
Razor.* Apollo, you see, is bestowing the razor on the 
Triptolemus of our craft, the first reaper of beards, tlie 
sublime Anonimo^ whose mysterious identity is indicated 
by a shadowy hand.** 

” I see thou hast had custom already, Sandro,” con- 
tinued Nello, addressing a solemn-looking dark-c>cd youth, 
who made way for the.n on the threshold. ” And now 
make all clear for this signor to sit down. And prepare the 
finest scented lather, for he has a learned and a handsome 
chin.** 

” You have a pleasant little adytum there, I see,** said 
the stranger, looking through a latticed screen which 
divided the shop from a rix>m of about equal size, opening 
into a still smaller walled enclosure, where a few bays and 
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laurels surrounded a stone Hermes. “ I suppose your 
conclave of eruditi meets there?*' 

“ There, and not less in my shop," said Ncllo, leadings 
the way into the inner room, in which were some bcnclies, 
a tabic, with one book in manuscript and one printed in 
capitals lyings open upon it, a lute, a few oil-sketches, and a 
model or two of hands and ancient masks. " For my shop 
is a no less fittin^f haunt of the Muses, as you will acknou- 
Iedg;e when you feel the sudden illumination of understand- 
ings and the serene vigfour of inspiration that will come to 
}ou with a clear chin. Ah! \(ni can m.ikc that lute dis- 
cemrse, I perceive. I, too, h.i\e some skill that way, 
thoug^h the screnata is useless when daylig^ht discloses a 
visag^e like mine, looking^ no fresher than an apple that 
has stood the winter. But look at that sketch : it is a fancy 
of Piero di Cosimo’s, a stranj^e freakish painter, w'ho says 
he saw it by lonj^ looking; at a mouldy wall." 

I'he sketch \ello pointed to represented three masks — 
one a drunken laug;hing; .Satyr, another a sorrowing; Mag;- 
dalen, and the third, which lay between them, the rigid, 
cold face of a .Stoic : the masks rested obliqut ly on the 
lap of a little child, whose cherub features rose above tlu'm 
with something of the supernal promise in the ga/e whit h 
painters had by tlmt time learned to give to the Divine 
Infant. 

" A symbolical picture, I see," said the young (ireck, 
t()uching the lute while he spoke, so as to bring out a 
slight musical murmur. " The child, perhap.s, is the 
(Jolden Age, wanting neither worship nor philosophy. And 
the ri()lden .\ge can always come back as long as men ait* 
born in the form of l)abi<s, and don’t come into the world 
in cassrx'k or furred mantle. Or, the child may mean the 
wise philosophy of Fpicurus, removed alike from the gioss, 
the sad, and the severe." 

“Ah! evcrvbmly has his own interpretation for that 
picture," said Nello; “and if you ask Piero himself wdiat 
he meant by it, he says his pictures arc an appendix 
which Messer Domcneddio has been pleased to make to 
the universe, and if any man is in doubt what they mean, 
he had better inquire of Holy Church. He has been asked 
to paint a picture after the sketch, but he puts his fingers 
to his cars and shakes his head at that; the fancy is 
passed, he says — a strange animal, our Piero. But now 
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all is ready for your initiation into the mysteries of the 
razor. ’ ’ 

“ Mysteries they may well be called,” continued the 
barber, with rising spirits at the prospect of a long^ mono- 
lof^ue, as he imprisoned the young Greek in the shroud-like 
shaving-cloth; ” mysteries of Minerva and the Graces. I 
get the flower of men’s thoughts, because I seize them in 
the first moment after shaving. (Ah ! you wince a little at 
the lather : it tickles the outlying limits of the nose, I 
admit.) And that is what makes the peculiar litness of a 
barber’s shop to become a resort of wit and learning. For, 
look now at a druggist’s shop : there is a dull conclave at 
the sign of II Moro^ that pretends to rival mine; but what 
sort of inspiration, I beseech you, can be got from the 
sc'cnt of nauseous vegetable decf)Ctions? — to say nothing 
of the fact that you no sooner pass the threshold than vou 
see a doctor of [ihysic, like a gigantic spider disguised in 
fur and scarlet, wjiiting for his prey , or even see him block- 
ing up the doorw^ay seated on a bony hack, inspecting 
saliva. (Your chin a little elevated, if it please you : con- 
template that angel who is blowing the trumpet at vou 
from the ceiling. I had it painted expressly for tlie regula- 
tion of my clients* chins.) Hesides, your druggist, who 
herboris(‘s and decocts, is a man of pri judax's . he has 
poisoned people according to a svstem, and is obliged to 
st.ind up for his system to justify th(‘ ('onsi'Cjucnces. Xov' 
a barlier can be dispassionat(* ; the onlv thing he nei cssarilv 
stands by is the razor, alwavs providing he is not an author. 
'I'luit was the Haw m my great predci essor I^ui clnello : he 
was a |)oet, and h.id (a>nscquently a piejudicc abi'iut his 
own poetry. I have csiaiped th.it; I saw V(ry early th.it 
.luthorship is a n.irrowing busiiu'ss, in conihet wiili the 
liberal art of the razor, which dinnands an impartial aflei- 
tion fi)r all men’s chins. Ivcco, Messer ! the outline of 
your chin and lip is as clear as a maiden’s; ;md nov\, fix 
your mind on a knotty question — ask youiself whether vou 
.ne bound to spell V'irgil with an i or an c, and sav if vou 
do not feel an unwonted clearness on the pmnt. Onlv, if 
you decide for the i, keeji it to yoursilf till your fortune is 
made, for the e hath the stronger following in Florence 
Ah ! I think I sec a gleam of still quicker wit in vour c\c 
I have it on the authority of our voung XiccolvS Macchia- 
vcHi, himself keen enough to discern il pclo ticir iioro, a'' 
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we say, and a great lover of delic*itc shaving, his 

beard is hardly of two years’ date, that no siKmcr do the 
hairs bej^in to push themselves, than he peiccives a certain 
grossness of apprehension creeping over him.” 

” Suppose }ou let me look at mvself,” said the stranj^er, 
laughing. “ 'I he hapjiy efiect on my intellect is perhaps 
obstructed by a little doubt as to the ehect on niy a[)pear- 
ancc. ” 

“ Behold yourself in this mirror, then; it Is a X'enetian 
mirror from Murano, the true noMC tcip.\unj^ as 1 ha\e 
named it, compared witli vKlneh the Imest mirror st(‘el or 
sil\(‘r IS mere darkness. Sec now, luov by diliL;(‘nt sh.i\ ing, 
the nether region of voiir lace max piest ixc its human out- 
line, instead of presenting no distiiK tion from the phxsi<\g- 
nomy of a bearded owl or a B.itb.irv ape. 1 have seen 
men whose beards liave so iiuaded tludr cheeks, that one 
might have pitied them as the xu tims of a sad brutalizing 
chastis(‘mrnt, befitting our D.mte’s Infi rno, if tlu'y had not 
seemed to strut w ith a str.mge ti lumph in then exti avag. nt 
hairiness ” 

” It s( ems to me,” said the (nerk, still looking into tin 
mirror, “that you have tak( n away some of inv (Mpital 
w ith V our ra/«)r — I mean ,1 year or I w c^f age, w im h might 
have won me more ready cn'dit for my learning. I ndi r 
the inspection (^f a patron whose veion has grown souie- 
vxhat dim, 1 shall have a [lenlous resemblarKe to a maiden 
of eighteen in the disg^uise of hose and jeikin.” 

“ \<it at all,” said Nello, pnK'<'<*(liug to (lip the too 
extrav.igant curls, “ vour propoitions are not those of a 
maid( n. .And for vour .ig(', I myself n member s( ( trig 
Ang’elo r«)h7iano lx gin his lectures on the* Latin language 
wlun he had a vounger beard than yemrs; and between oiir- 
sc-lves, his juvenile ugliness was not less signal than his 
pre co('ioiis s('holaiship W hereas vou no, no, your ag( 
IS not against >ou; hut iietween ourselves, let me hint to 
vou that vour being a fireek, though it be only an Apulian 
(ireek, is not in your favour. Certain of our sc liol.irs hold 
that vour (ireek learning is but a wav side- degenerate filant 
until It has been transplanted into It.ihan brains, and that 
now there is such a plentiful crop of the superior (jiiality, 
vour native te.ichcrs are mere propagators of degeneracy. 
Kcco ! vour curls arc now of the right propeirtion to neck 
and shoulders; rise, Messer, and I will tree you from the 
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encumbrance of this cloth. Griaff^! I almost advise you 
to retain the faded jerkin and hose a little longer ; they give 
you the air of a fallen prince.” 

” But the question is,” said the young Greek, leaning 
against the high back of a chair, and returning Ncllo’s 
contemplative admiration with a look of inquiring anxiety ; 
” the question is, in what quarter I am to carry my princely 
air, so as to rise from the said fallen condition. If your 
Florentine patrons of learning share this scholarly hostility 
to the Greeks, I see not how your city can be a hospitable 
refuge for me, as you seemed to say just now.” 

“ Pian piano — not so fast,” said Nello, sticking his 
thumbs into his belt and nodding to Sandro to restore 
order. ” I will not conceal from you that there is a pre- 
judice against Greeks among us; and though, as a barber 
iinsnarcd by authorship, I share no prejudices, I must 
admit that the Greeks are not always such pretty young- 
sters as yourself : their erudition is often of an uncombed, 
unmannerly aspect, and encrusted with a barbarous utter- 
ance of Italian, that makes their converse hardly more 
euphonious than that of a Tcdesco in a state of vinous 
loquacity. And then, again, excuse me — we Florentines 
have liberal ideas about speech, and consider that an instru- 
ment which can flatter and promise so cleverly as the 
tongue, must have been partly made for those purposes ; 
and that truth is a riddle for eyes and wit to disco\er, which 
it were a mere spoiling of sport for the tongue to betray. 
Still we have our limits beyond which we call dissimula- 
tion treachery. But it is said of the Greeks that their 
honesty begins at what is the hanging-point with us, and 
that since the old P'urics went to sleep, your Christian 
Greek is of so easy a conscience that he would make a 
stepping-stone of his father’s corpse.” 

The flush on the stranger’s face indicated what seemed 
so natural a movement of resentment, that the good- 
natured Nello hastened to atone for his want of reticence. 

” Be not offended, bel f^iovane ; I am but repeating what 
I hear in my shop; as you may perceive, my eloquence is 
simply the cream which I skim off my clients’ talk. Heaven 
forbid I should fetter my impartiality by entertaining an 
opinion. And for that same scholarly objection to the 
Greeks,” added Nello, in a more mocking tone, and with 
a significant grimace, ” the fact is, you are heretics. 
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Messer; jealousy has nothing to do with it: if you would 
just change your opinion about Leaven, and alter your 
Doxology a little, our Italian scholars would think it a 
thousand years till they could give up their chairs to you. 
Yes, yes; it is chiefly religious scruple, and partly also the 
authority of a great classic, — ^Juvenal, is it not? He, I 
gather, had his l3ilc as much stirred by the swarm of Greeks 
as our Messer Angelo, who is fond of quoting some passage 
about their incorrigible impudence — {iuilacia perdita.'* 

“ Pooh ! the passage is a compliment," said the Greek, 
who had recovered himself, and seemed wise enough to 
take the matter gaily — 

‘“Ingenium velox, atidacia pt'rcJita, sermo 
Promplus, et Is.'vo torrciitlor.’ 

A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may carry off a little 
impudence. " 

“ Assuredly," said Ncllo. “ .And since, as 1 sec, you 
know Latin literature as well as (ireek, you will not lall 
into the mistake of (iiovanni Argiropulo, who ran full tilt 
against Ciccto, and pronounced him all but a pumpkin- 
head. For, let me give you one bit of advice, young man 
— trust a barber who has shaved the best chins, an(! kept 
his eyes and cars open for twenty years — oil your tongue 
w'ell when you talk of the ancient Latin writers, and give it 
an extra dip when you talk of the modern. A wise (>eek 
rray win favour among us ; witnes.s our excellent Demetrio, 
who is loved by many, and not hated immcxlcratcly even by 
the most renowned scholars." 

" I discern the wisdom of your advice so clearly," said 
the Greek, w'ith the bright smile which was continually 
lighting up the fine form and colour of his young face, 
" that I will ask you for a little more. W'ho now, for 
example, would be the most likely patron for me? Is there 
a son of Lorenzo who inherits his tastes? Or is there 
any other wealthy Florentine specially addicted to purchas- 
ing antique gems? I have a fine Cleopatra cut in sardonyx, 
and one or two other intaglios and cameos, both curious 
and beautiful, worthy of being added to the cabinet of a 
prince. Happily, I had taken the precaution of fastening 
them within the lining of my doublet before I set out on 
my voyage. Moreover, I should like to raise a small sum 
for my present need on this ring of mine " (here he took 
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out the ring and replaced it on his finger), " if you could 
recommend me to any honest trafficker. ” 

“ Let us see, let us see,” said Nello, perusing the floor, 
and walking up and down the length of his shop. ” This 
is no time to apply to Piero de’ Medici, though he has 
the will to make such purchases if he could always spare 
the money; but I think it is another sort of Cleopatra that 

he covets most Yes, yes, I have it. What you 

want is a man of wealth, and influence, and scholarly tastes 
— not one of your learned porcupines, bristling all over 
with critical tests, but one whose Greek and Latin are of 
a comfortable laxity. And that man is Bartolommeo Scala, 
the secretary of our Republic. He came to Florence as a 
poor adventurer himself — a miller’s son — a ‘ branny 
monster,’ as he has been nicknamed by our honey-lipped 
Poliziano, who agrees with him as well as my teeth agree 
with lemon-juice. And, by-the-by, that may be a reason 
why the secretary may be the more ready to do a good turn 
to a strange scholar. For, between you and me, bel gio^ 
vane — trust a barber who has shaved the best scholars — 
friendliness is much such a steed as Ser Benghi’s: it will 
hardly show much alacrity unless it has got the thistle of 
hatred under its tail. However, the secretary is a man 
who’ll keep his word to you, even to the halving of a fennel 
seed; and he is not unlikely to buy some of your gems.” 

” But how am I to get at this great man?” said the 
Greek, rather impatiently. 

” I was coming to that,” said Nello. ” Just now every- 
body of any public importance will be full of Lorenzo’s 
death, and a stranger may find it difficult to get any notice. 
But in the meantime, I could take you to a man who, if he 
has a mind, can help you to a chance of a favourable inter- 
view with Scala sooner than anybody else in Florence — 
worth seeing for his own sake too, to say nothing of his 
collections, or of his daughter Romola, who is as fair as 
the Florentine lily before it got quarrelsome and turned 
red.” 

” But if this father of the beautiful Romola makes collec- 
tions, why should he not like to buy some of my gems 
himself?” 

Nello shrugged his shoulders. ” For two good reasons 
— want of sight to look at the gems, and want of money to 
pay for them. Our old Bardo de’ Bardi is so blind that he 
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can see no more of his daughter than, as he says, a glim- 
jneringf of something bright when she comes very near him : 
doubtless her golden hair, which, as Messer Luigi Pulci 
says of his Meridiana’s, ‘ ruggiti come sleUa per sereno.* 
Ah, here come some clients of mine, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if one of them could scr\e your turn about that ring.” 


CHAPTER IV 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

“ Good-day, Messer Domenico,” said Nello to the fore- 
most of the two visitors who entered the shop, while he 
nodded silently to the other. ” You come as opportunely 
as cheese on macaroni. Ah ! you are in haste — wish to be 
shaved without delay — coco! And this is a morning when 
e\ery one has gr<i\e matter on his mind. Florence 
orphaned — the \ery pivot of Italy snatched away — heaven 
itself at a loss what to do next. f Well, well; the 

sun is ncvcrtliclcss lra\elhng on towards dinner-time again ; 
and, as I was s.iying, )ou come like eh(*esc ready grated. 
For this young stranger was wishing for an honourable 
trader who would advance him a sum on a certain ring of 
value, and if I had counted every goldsmith and money- 
lender in Florence on my lingers, I couldn’t have found a 
better name than Menico Cennini. Besides, he hath other 
ware in which you deal- (ireek learning, and young eyes 
a double implement which you printers arc always in need 
of. ” 

The grave elderly man, son of that Bernardo Cennini, 
who, twenty years before, having heard of the new process 
of printing carried on by Germans, had cast his own types 
in Morcnce, remained necessarily in lathered silence and 
passivity while Nello showered this talk in his cars, but 
turned a slow sideway gaze on the stranger. 

” This fine young man has unlimited Greek, I.atin, nr 
Italian at your service,” continued Nello, fond of interpret- 
ing by very ample paraphrase. ” He is as great a wonder 
of juvenile learning as Francesco Fileifo or our own incom- 
parable Poliziano, A second Guarino, too, for he has had 
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the misfortune to be shipwrecked, and has doubtless lost a 
store of precious manuscripts that might have contributed 
some correctness even to your correct editions, Domenico. 
Fortunately, he has rescued a few gems of rare value. His 
name is — you said your name, Messer, was ?*' 

“ Tito Melema,” said the stranger, slipping the ring 
from his finger, and presenting it to Cennini, whom Nello, 
not less rapid with his razor than with his tongue, had now 
released from the shaving-cloth. 

Meanwhile the man who had entered the shop in company 
with the goldsmith — a tall figure, about fifty, with a short 
trimmed beard, wearing an old felt hat and a threadbare 
mantle — had kept his eye fixed on the Greek, and now said 
abruptly, 

“ Young man, I am painting a picture of Sinon deceiving 
old Priam, and I should be glad of your face for my Sinon, 
if you’d give me a sitting.” 

Tito Melema started and looked round with a pale 
astonishment in his face as if at a sudden accusation ; but 
Nello left him no time to feel at a loss for an answer : 
“Piero,” said the barber, “thou art the most extraor- 
dinary compound of humours and fancies ever packed into 
a human skin. What trick wdlt thou play with the fine 
visage of this young scholar to make it suit thy traitor? 
Ask him rather to turn his eyes upward, and thou may’st 
make a Saint Sebastian of him that wdll draw troops of 
devout women, or, if thou art in a classical vein, put myrtle 
about his curls and make him a young Bacchus, or say 
rather a Pluebus Apollo, for his face is as warm and bright 
as a summer morning; it made me his friend in the space 
of a ‘ credo. ’ ” 

“ Ay, Nello,” said the painter, speaking with abrupt 
pauses; “and if thy tongue can leave off its everlasting 
chirping long enough for thy understanding to consider the 
matter, thou may’st see that thou hast just shown the 
reason why the face of Messcre will suit my traitor. A 
perfect traitor should have a face which vice can write no 
marks on — lips that will lie with a dimpled smile — eyes of 
such agate-like brightness and depth that no infamy can 
dull them — cheeks that will rise from a murder and not look 
haggard. I say not this young man is a traitor: I mean, 
he has a face that would make him the more perfect traitor 
if he had the heart of one, which is saving neither more 
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nor less than that he has a beautiful face, informed with 
rich younp blood, that will be nourished enough by food 
and keep its colour without much help of \ irtue. He may 
have the heart of a hero alonsr uith it; I a\er nothin.r to 
the contrary. .\sk Domenico there if the lapidaries can 
always tell a t-em by the sight alone. .And now I’m goiiiL- 
to put the tow in my cars, for thy chatter and the bells 
toget^hcr are more than I can endure : so say no more to 
me, but trim my beard.” 

With these l.ist words Piiro (called " di Cosimo,” from 
his master, Cosimo Rosselli) drew out two bits of tow 
stuffed them in his cars, and placed himself in the chair 
before Ncllo, who shrugged his shouldeis and cast a 
grimacing look of intelligence at the Creek, as much as to 
say, A whimsical fellow, \ou perceive 1 Fvervbody holds 
nis speeches as mere jf^kes. ” 

I ito, who had stood transfixed, with his dark eyes 
resting on the unknown m.-in who had addressed him so 
equivocally, seemed recalled to his self-command In Piero’s 
change of position, and, app.ircntly .satisfied with his 
expl.m.ition, was again giving his attention to Cennini, who 
presently said, — ’ 


This is a curious and valuable rinir, yountr man Ibis 
.ntaglio of the fish with the crested slupentMlove it in 
the black .stratum of the onyx, or lalhcr nicolo, is well 
shown by the surrounding blue of the upper stratum. The 
ring has, doubtless, a history?” added Cennini, looking tin 
kconlv at the younj^ stranger. * 

\cs, jmleed,” said Tito, meetin^r the scrutiny very 
frankiv. 1 he ring was found in Sirily, .-,nd I have und< r- 
stood from those who hu.sy themselves with gems and sigils 
that hoth the stone and int.iglio arc of virtue to make the 
wearer fortunate, especially at sea, and also to restore to 
him whatever he may have lost. Hut.” he continued smiling 
though 1 have worn it eonstantly since 1 quitted Greece’ 
It has not made me altogether fortunate at sea, you per- 
cci\e, unless I am to count esrnpe from drowninir .'s ri 
sullinent proof of its virtue. It remains to be seen whether 
my lost chests will come to li^dit ; but to lose no rhanee of 
such a result, Messer, I will pray you only to hold the rini: 
for a short space as plcd^rc for a small sum far beneath iu 
value, and I will redeem it as s(K>n as I can di.sposc of 
certain other gems uhich are secured within my doublet, 
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or indeed as soon as I can earn something by any scholarly 
employment, if I may be so fortunate as to meet with 
such.” 

” That may be seen, young man, if you will come with 
me,” said Ccnnini. ‘‘ My brother Pietro, who is a better 
judge of scholarship than I, will perhaps be able to supply 
you with a task that may test your capabilities. Mean- 
while, take back your ring until I can hand you the neces- 
sary florins, and, if it please you, come along with me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Nello, “go with Messer Domenico, 
you cannot go in better company ; he was born under the 
constellation that gives a man skill, riches, and integrity, 
whatever that constellation may be, which is of the less 
consequence because babies can’t choose their own horo- 
scopes, and, indeed, if they could, there might be an in- 
convenient rush of babies at particular epochs. Besides, 
our Phojnix, the incomparable Pico, has shown that your 
horoscopes are all a nonsensical dream — which is the less 
tioublesome opinion. Addio ! bel giovanc ! don’t forget to 
come back to me. ” 

‘‘ No fear of that,” said Tito, beckoning a farewell, as 
he turned round his bright face at the door. ” You are 
to do me a great service : — that is the most positive security 
for your seeing me again.” 

” Say what thou wilt, Piero,” said Nello, as the young 
stranger disappeared, ” I shall never look at such an out- 
side as that W'ithout taking* it as a sign of a loveable nature. 
Why, thou wilt say next that Lionardo, whom thou art 
always raving about, ought to have made his Judas as 
beautiful as St. John ! But thou art as deaf as the top of 
Mount Morello with that accursed tow in thy ears. Well, 
well : I’ll get a little more of this young man’s history from 
him before I take him to Bardo Bardi.” 


CHAPTER V 

THE BLIND SCHOLAR AND HIS DAUGHTER 

The Via dc’ Bardi, a street noted in the history of 
Florence, lies in Oltrarno, or that portion of the city which 
clothes the southern bank of the river. It extends from the 
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Ponte Vecchio to the Piazza dc’ Mozzi at the head of the 
Ponte alle Grazie; its ri^*^ht-hand line of houses and walls 
beinji^ backed by the rather steep ascent which in the 
fifteenth century was known as the hill of the 

famous stone-quarry whence the city got its pavement— of 
dangerously unstable consistence when penetrated by rains ; 
its left-hand buildings flanking the ri\cr and making on 
their northern side a lenj^th of quaint, irregularly-pierced 
facade, of which the waters give a softened l()\ing reflection 
as the sun begins to decline towards the western heights. 
But quaint as these buildings are, some of tliem seem to 
the historical memory a too modern substitute for the 
famous houses of the Hard! family, destroyed by popular 
rage in the middle of the fourte(‘nth century. 

I'hcy were a proud and energetic stock, these Bardi ; con- 
spicuous among those who clutched the sword in the earliest 
world-famous quarrels of Florentines with Florentines, 
when the narrow streets were darkened wuth the high 
towers of the nobles, and when the old tutelar god Mars, 
as he saw' the gutters reddened with neighlxnirs* blood, 
might w'cll have smiled at the ( enturics of lip-service paid 
to his rival, the Baptist. But the Bardi Itands were of the 
sort that not only clutch the sword-hilt with vigour, but 
love the more delicate pleasure of fingering minted metal • 
they were matched, loo, with tnie Florentine c>cs, capable 
of discerning that power was to be won by oIIkt means 
than by rending and rivingf, and by the middle of the four- 
teenth century we find them risen from their original r'on- 
dition of popolani to be possessf)is, by purchase, of lands 
and strongholds, and the feudal dignity of Counts of 
Vernio, disturbing to the jealousy of their republican fellow- 
citizens. These lordly purchases arc explained by our 
seeing the Bardi disastrously signalized only a few years 
later as standing in the very front of Furopean cfimmcrcc 
— the Christian Rothschilds of that time — undertaking to 
furnish specie for the wars of our Fdward the Third, and 
having revenues “ in kind ** made over to them ; especially 
in wool, most precious of freights for Florentine g^allcys. 
Their august debtor left them with an august deficit, and 
alarmed Sicilian creditors made a too sudden demand (or 
the payment of deposits, causing a ruinous shock to the 
credit of the Bardi and of associated houses, which w’as 
felt as a commercial calamity along all the coasts of the 
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Mediterranean. But, like more modern bankrupt, they 
did not, for all that, hide their heads in humiliation; on 
the contrary, they seemed to have held them higher than 
ever, and to have been among the most arrogant of those 
grandi, who under certain noteworthy circumstances, open 
to all who will read the honest pages of Giovanni Villani, 
drew upon themselves the exasperation of the armed people 
in 1343. The Bardi, who had made themselves fast in 
their street between the two bridges, kept these narrow 
inlets, like panthers at bay, against the oncoming gon- 
falons of the people, and were only made to give way by an 
assault from the hill behind them. Their houses by the 
river, to the number of twenty-two (palagi e case grandi)^ 
were sacked and burnt, and many among the chief of those 
who bore the Bardi name were driven from the city. But 
an old Florentine family was many-rooted, and wc find the 
Bardi maintaining importance and rising again and again 
to the surface of Florentine affairs in a more or less credit- 
able manner, implying an untold family history that would 
have included even more vicissitudes and contrasts of 
dignity and disgrace, of wealth and poverty, than are 
usually seen on the background of wide kinship. ^ But the 
Bardi never resumed their proprietorship in the old street 
on the banks of the river, which in 1492 had long been 
associated with other names of mark, and especially with 
the Neri, who possessed a considerable range of houses on 
the side towards the hill. 

In one of these Neri houses there lived, however, a 
descendant of the Bardi, and of that very branch which a 
century and a half before had become Counts of Vernio : 
a descendant who had inherited the old family pride and 
energy, the old love of pre-eminence, the old desire to leave 
a lasting track of his footsteps on the fast-whirling earth. 
But the family passions lived on in him under altered 

' A sign that §uch contrasts were peculiarly frequent in Florence, 
is the fact that Saint Antonine, Prior of San Marco, and afterwards 
archbishop, in the first half of this fifteenth century, founded the 
society of Buonuomini di San Martino (Good Men of St. Martin) with 
the main object of succouring the p<n'eri vergo^si—\n other words, 
paupers of good family. In the records of the famous Panciatichi 
tamily we find a certain Girolamo in this century who was reduced to 
such a sthte of poverty that he was obliged to seek charily for the 
mere means of sustaining life, though other members of bis family 
were enormously wealthy. 
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conditions : this descendant of the Bardi was not a man 
swift in street warfare, or one who loved to play the signor, 
fortifying strongholds and asserting the right to hang 
vassals, or a merchant and usurer of keen daring, who 
delighted in the generalship of wide commercial schemes : 
he was a man with a deep-veined hand cramped by much 
copying of manuscripts, who ate sparing dinners, and wore 
threadbare clothes, at first from choice and at last from 
necessity ; who sat among his books and his marble frag- 
ments of the past, and saw them only by the light of those 
far-off younger days which still shone in his memory : he 
was a moneyless, blind old scholar — the Bardo de’ Bardi 
to whom Nello, the barber,, had promised to introduce the 
young Greek, Tito Melcma. 

The house in which Bardo liveef was situated on the side 
of the street nearest the hill, and was one of those large 
sombre masses of stone building pierced by comparatively 
small windows, and surmounted by what may be called a 
roofed terrace or loggia, of which there are many examples 
still to be seen in the venerable city. Grim doors, with 
conspicuous scrolled hinges, having high up on each side 
of them a small window defended by iron bars, opened on a 
groined entrance court, empty of everything but a massive 
lamp-iron suspended from the centre of the groin. A 
smaller grim door on the left hand admitted to the stone 
staircase, and the rooms on the ground floor. These last 
were used as a warehouse by the p'-oprictor; so was the 
first floor; and both were filled with precious stores, 
destined to be carried, some perhaps to the banks of the 
Scheldt, some to the shores of Africa, some to the isles of 
the Egean, or to the banks of the Euxinc. Maso, the old 
serving-man, who returned from the Mcrcato, with the 
stock of cheap vegetables, had to make his slow way up 
to the second story before he reached the door of his master, 
Bardo, through which we arc about to enter only a few 
mornings after Nello’s conversation with the Greek. 

VVe follow Maso across the ante-chamber to the d<x)r on 
the left hand, through which we pass as he opens it. He 
merely looks in and nods, while a clear young voice says, 
“Ah, you are come back, Maso. It is well. We have 
wanted nothing.” 

The voice came from the farther end of a long, spacious 
room, surrounded with shelves, on which books and anti- 
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quities were arranged in scrupulous order. Here and there, 
on separate stands in front of the shelves, were placed a 
beautiful feminine torso; a headless statue, with an uplifted 
muscular arm wielding a bladeless sword; rounded, 
dimpled, infantine limbs severed from the trunk, inviting 
the lips to kiss the cold marble ; some well preserved Roman 
busts ; and two or three vases of Magna Grecia. A large 
table in the centre was covered with antique bronze lamps 
and small vessels in dark pottery. The colour of these 
objects was chieHy pale or sombre : the vellum bindings, 
with their deep-ridged backs, gave little relief to the marble, 
livid with long burial ; the once splendid patch of carpet at 
the farther end of the room had long been worn to dimness ; 
the dark bronzes wanted sunlight upon them to bring out 
their tinge of green, anebthe sun was not yet high enough 
to send gh'ams of brightness through the narrow windows 
that looked on the Via de’ Bardi. 

riie only spot of bright colour in the room was made by 
the hair of a tall maiden of seventfien or eighteen, who was 
standing before a carved h’ggin, or reading-desk, such as 
is often seen in the choirs of Italian churches. The hair 
was of a reddish gold colour, enriched by an unbroken 
small ripple, such as may be seen in the sunset clouds on 
grandest autumnal evenings. It was confined by a black 
fillet above her small ears, from which it rippled forward 
again, and made a natural veil for her neck above her 
square-cut gown of black rascia^ or serge. Her c\cs v\erc 
bent on a large volume placed before her: one long white 
hand rested on the reading-desk, and the other clasped the 
back of her father’s chair. 

The blind father sat with head uplifted and turned a little 
aside towards his daughter, as if he were looking at her. 
His delicate paleness, set off by the black vehet cap which 
surmounted his drooping white hair, made all the more 
perceptible the likeness between his aged features and 
those of the young maiden, w hose checks were also without 
any tinge of the rose. There w'as the same refinement of 
brow and nostril in both, counterbalanced by a full though 
firm mouth and powerful chin, which gave an expression 
of proud tenacity and latent impetuousness : an expression 
carried out in the backward poise of the girl’s head, and 
the grand line of her neck and shoulders. It was a type of 
face of which one could not venture to say whether it would 
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inspire love or only that unwilling- admiration which is 
mixed with drc<id : the question must be decided by the 
c>cb, which often seem charged with a more direct message 
from the soul. But the c>es of the father had long been 
silent, and the eyes of the daughter were bent on the Latin 
pages of Tolitian’s jUist t'/hnicu, from which she was read- 
ing aloud at the eightieth chapter, to the following efTect : — 

“ There w'as a certain riNinph of Ihcbes named Charielo, 
especially dear to Balias; and this nymph was the mother 
of Tei^e^i<lS. Ikit once when in the lu'at of summer, Pallas, 
in comp.iny with Ch.inclo, was bathing her disrobed limbs 
in the Ileliconi.m Ilippocrene, it happemd th.it Teiresi.is 
coming as a hunter to cjuench his thiist at the same foun- 
tain, in.'idvertently beheld Minerva unveiled, and immedi- 
ately bo ame blind. Lor it is decl.ired in the Saturni.in 
laws, that he who beholds the gods against their will, shall 
atone for it by a he.iv v pen.ilty. . . . When Feiresi.is had 
f.illiMi into this cal. unity, l\ill.is, movi'd by the te.irs ol 
Charielo, endowed him with prophecy ,ind h ngth of days, 
and even caused his prudeiu'c* .md wisdom to continue .alter 
he had entered among the sliades, so th.it an or.u'Ie spake 
from his tomb: .md she gave him <i stalf, vv lui e\v ith, .is 
l)v a guide, he might w.dk without stumhling. . . . And 
hence, \onnus, in the liftli book of the Diouwinca^ intro- 
duces Act.eon exrl.iimmg th.it he calls diaresias ha[)py, 
snu'e, without living, and with the loss of liis eyesight 
meiely, he had beheld Minerva unveiled, and thus, though 
bhiul, could for eveimoie c.irry her imag^e in his soul.” 

At this point m the le.ulmg, the d.iught(‘r’s h.ind slijiped 
from the b.ick of the eli.ur ,md met her f.ilhiT's, whii h he 
had that moment uplifted; but she h.id not looked round, 
and was going on, thoug^h with a voice a little .altiMed b) 
some suppressed feeling, to read the (ireek quotation from 
Nonnus, when the old man said — 

” St.iy, Romol.i ; rc.ach me my own rof)\ of Nonnus. It 
it a moic correct copy th.m any in Poli/i.ano's h.uuis, for 
I made emendations in it vvhiih have not >el hren com- 
municated to any man. I finished it in H77, when my 
sight was fast failing me ” 

Romola walked to the farther end of the rix)m, with the 
queenly step which was the simple action of her t;dl, finely- 
wrought frame, without the slightest consi ious adjustment 
of herself. 
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“ Is it in the right place, Komola?” asked Bardo, wh.> 
was perpetually seeking the assurance that the outward 
fact continued to correspond with the image which lived to 
the minutest detail in his mind. 

“ Yes, father; at the west end of the room, on the third 
shelf from the bottom, behind the bust of Hadrian, above 
Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus, and below Lucan and 
Silius Italicus. 

As Romola said this, a fine ear would have detected in 
her clear voice and distinct utterance, a faint suggestion of 
weariness struggling with habitual patience. But as she 
approached her father and saw his arms stretched out a 
little with nervous excitement to seize the volume, her hazel 
eyes filled with pity; she hastened to lay the book on his 
lap, and kneeled down by him, looking up at him as if she 
believed that the love in her face must surely make its way 
through the dark obstruction that shut out everything else. 
At that moment the doubtful attractiveness of Romola’s 
face, in which pride and passion seemed to be quivering in 
the balance with native refinement and intelligence, was 
transfigured to the most loveable womanliness by mingled 
pity and affection : it was evident that the deepest fount of 
feeling within her had not yet wrought its way to the less 
changeful features, and only found its outlet through her 
eyes. 

But the father, unconscious of that soft radiance, looked 
flushed and agitated as his hand explored the edges and 
back of the large book. 

“ The vellum is yellowed in these thirteen years, 
Romola. *’ 

“ Yes, father,** said Romola, gently; “ but your letters 
at the b. ck are dark and plain still — fine Roman letters ; 
and the Greek character,** she continued, laying the book 
open on her father’s knee, ** is more beautiful than that 
of any of your bought manuscripts.” 

” Assuredly, child,” said Bardo, passing his finger across 
the page, as if he hoped to discriminate line and margin. 
” What hired amanuensis can be equal to the scribe who 
loves the words that grow under his hand, and to whom an 
error or indistinctness in the text is more painful than a 
sudden darkness or obstacle across his path? And even 
these mechanical printers who threaten to make learning a 
base and vulgar thing— even they must depend on the 
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manuscript over which we scholars have bent with that 
insight into the poet’s meaning which is closely akin to the 
mens diviniof of the poet himself; unless they would flood 
the world with grammatical falsities and inexplicable 
anomalies that would turn the very fountain of Parnassus 
into a deluge of poisonous mud. But find the passage in 
the fifth book, to which Poliziano refers — I know it very 
well. ” 

Seating herself on a low stool, close to her father’s knee, 
Romola took the book on her lap and read the four verses 
containing the exclamation of Actn'on. 

“It is true, Romola,’’ said Bardo, when she had 
finished; “ it is a true conception of the poet; for what is 
that grosser, narrower light by which men behold merely 
the petty scene around them, compared with that far- 
stretching, lasting light which spreads over centuries of 
thought, and over the life of nations, and makes clear to us 
the minds of the immortals who have reaped the great 
harvest and left us to glean in their furrows? For me, 
Romola, even when I could see, it was w^ith the great dead 
that I lived ; while the living often seemed to me mere 
spectres — shadows dispossessed of true feeling and intelli- 
gence; and unlike those Lamiac, to whom Poliziano, with 
that superficial ingenuity which I do not deny to him, com- 
pares our inquisitive Florcntinc.s, because they put on their 
eyes when they went abroad, and took them off when they 
got home again, I have returned from the converse of the 
streets as from a forgotten dream, and have sat down 
among my books, saying with Petrarca, the modern who is 
least unworthy to be named after the ancients, * I-ibri 
medullitus delectant, colloquuntur, consulunt, et viva 
quadam nobis atque arguta familiaritate jiinguntur. ’’ 

“ And in one thing you are happier than your favourite 
Petrarca, father,’* said Romola, affectionately humouring 
the old man’s disposition to dilate in this way; “ for he 
used to look at his copy of Homer and think sadly that the 
Greek was a dead letter to him : so far, he had the inward 
blindness that you feel is worse than your outward blind- 
ness.*’ 

“True, child; for I carry within me the fruits of that 
ferv’id study which I gave to the Greek tongue under the 
teaching of the younger Crisolora, and Filelfo, and Argi- 
ropulo; though that great work in which I had desired to 
c« 
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gather, as into a firm web, all the threads that my research 
had laboriously disentangled, and which would have been 
the vintage of my life, was cut off by the failure of my sight 
and my want of a fitting coadjutor. For the sustained zeal 
and unconquerable patience demanded from those who 
would tread the unbeaten paths of knowledge are still less 
reconcilable with the wandering, vagrant propensity of the 
feminine mind than with the feeble powers of the feminine 
body.” 

“ Father,” said Romola, with a sudden flush and in an 
injured tone, ” I read anything you wish me to read; and 
I will look out any passages for you, and make whatever 
notes you want. ” 

Bardo shook his head, and smiled with a bitter sort of 
pity. ” As well try to be a pentathlos and perform all the 
five feats of the pala?stra with the limbs of a nymph. Have 
I forgotten thy fainting In the mere search for the refer- 
ences I needed to explain a single passage of Calli- 
machus?” 

” But, father, it was the weight of the books, and Maso 
can help me; it was not want of attention and patience.” 

Bardo shook his head again. ” It is not mere bodily 
organs that I want : it is the sharp edge of a young mind 
to pierce the way for my somewhat blunted faculties. For 
blindness acts like a dam, sending the streams of thought 
backward along the already-travelled channels and hinder- 
ing the course onward. If my son had not forsaken me, 
deluded by debasing fanatical dreams, worthy only of an 
energumen whose dwelling is among tombs, I might have 
gone on and seen my path broadening to the end of my life ; 

for he vvas a youth of great promise But it has 

closed in now,” the old man continued, after a short pause ; 
‘‘ it has closed in now; — all but the narrow track he has 
left me to tread — alone in my blindness.” 

Romola started from her seat, and carried away the large 
volume to its place again, stung too acutely by her father’s 
last words to remain motionless as well as silent; and when 
she turned away from the shelf again, she remained stand- 
ing at some distance from him, stretching her arms down- 
wards and clasping her fingers tightly as she looked with a 
sad dreariness in her young face at the lifeless objects 
around her — the parchment backs, the unchanging muti- 
lated marble, the bits of obsolete bronze and clay. 
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Bardo, thougfh usually susceptible to Romola’s move- 
ments and eager to trace them, was now too entirely pre- 
occupied by the pain of rankling memories to notice her 
departure from his side. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ with my son to aid me, I might 
have had my due share in the triumphs of this century : 
the names of the Bardi, father and son, might have been 
held reverently on the lips of scholars in the atres to come ; 
not on account of frivolous verses or philosophical treatises, 
which are supcrlluous and presumptuous attempts to imitate 
the inimitable, such as allure \am men like Banhormita, 
and from which e\en the admirable Poggio did not keep 
himself suniciently free; but because we should have given 
a lamp whereby men might have studied the supreme pro- 
ductions of the past. Kor why is a >ou!ig man like Poli/iano 
(who was not yet born when 1 was already held worthy to 
maintain a discussion with Thomas of SarzanaJ to have a 
glorious memory as a commentator on the Pandects — why 
is Kicino, whose Latin is an offence to me, and who wanders 
purblind among the supcTstilious lanci<*s that marked the 
decline at once of art, literature, and philosophy, to descend 
to posterity as the very high priest of Platonism, while 1, 
who am more than their equal, have not cllt'cted any- 
thing but scattered work, which will be appropriated by 
other men? W^hy? but because my son, whom I had 
brought up to replenish my ripe learning with young enter- 
prise, left me and all liberal pursuits that he might lash 
himself and howl at midnight with besotted friars— that he 
might go wandering on pilgrimages befitting men who 
know of no past older than the missal and the crucifix? — 
left me when the night was already beginning to fall on 
me. ” 

In these last words the old man's voice, which had risen 
high in indignant protest, fell into a tone of reproach so 
tremulous and plaintive that Romola, turning her eyes 
again towards the blind aged face, felt her heart swell 
with forgiving pity. She seated herself by her father 
again, and placed her hand on his knee — too proud to 
obtrude consolation in words that might seem like a vindi- 
cation of her own value, yet wishing to comfort him by 
some sign of her presence. 

“ Yes, Romola," said Bardo, automatically letting his 
left hand, with its massive prophylactic rings, fall a little 
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too heavily on the delicate blue-veined back of the girl’s 
right, so that she bit her lip to prevent herself from start- 
ing. “ If even Florence only is to remember me, it can but 
be on the same ground that it will remember Niccol6 
Niccoli — because 1 forsook the vulgar pursuit of wealth in 
commerce that I might devote myself to collecting the 
precious remains of ancient art and wisdom, and leave 
them, after the example of the munificent Romans, for an 
everlasting possession to my fellow-citizens. But why do 
I say Florence only? If Florence remembers me, will not 
the world remember me? . . . . Yet, ’ added Bardo, after 
a short pause, his voice falling again into a saddened key, 
“ Lorenzo’s untimely death has raised a new difficulty. I 
had his promise — I should have had his bond — that my 
collection should always bear my name and should never be 
sold, though the harpies might clutch everything else ; but 
there is enough for them — there is more than enough — and 
for thee, too, Romola, there will be enough. Besides, thou 
wilt marry; Bernardo reproaches me that I do not seek a 
fitting parentado for thee, and we will delay no longer, we 
will think about it.” 

” No, no, father; what could you do? besides, it is use- 
less : wait till some one seeks me,” said Romola, hastily. 

” Nay, my child, that is not the paternal duty. It was 
not so held by the ancients, and in this respect Florentines 
have not degenerated from their ancestral customs.” 

” But I will study diligently,” said Romola, her eyes 
dilating with anxiety. “ I will become as learned as Cas- 
sandra Fedele : I will try and be as useful to you as if 1 had 
been a boy, and then perhaps some great scholar will want 
to marry me, and will not mind about a dowry ; and he will 
like to come and live with you, and he will be to you in 
place of my brother .... and you will not be sorry that 
I was a daughter.” 

There was a rising sob in Romola ’s voice as she said 
the last words, which touched the fatherly fibre in Bardo. 
He stretched his hand upward a little in search of her 
golden hair, and as she placed her head under his hand, he 
gently stroked it, leaning towards her as if his eyes 
discerned some glimmer there. 

“ Nay, Romola mia, I said not so; if I have pronounced 
an anathema on a degenerate and ungrateful son, I said 
not that I could wish thee other than the sweet daughter 
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thou hast been to me. For what son could have tended 
me so gently in the frequent sickness 1 have had of late? 
And even in learning thou art not, according to thy 
measure, contemptible. Something perhaps were to be 
wished in thy capacity of attention and memory, not in- 
compatible even with the feminine mind. But as Calcon- 
dila bore testimony, when he aided me to teach thee, thou 
hast a ready apprehension, and even a wide-glancing intel- 
ligence. And thou hast a man's nobility of soul : thou 
hast never fretted me with thy petty desires as thy mother 
did. It is true, I have been careful to keep thcc aloof 
from the debasing influence of thy own sex, with their 
sparrow-like frivolity and their enslaving superstition, 
except, indeed, from that of our cousin Brigida, who may 
well .serve as a .scarecrow and a warning. And though — 
since I agree with the divine Petrarca, when he declares, 
quoting the Aulularia of Plautus, who again was indebted 
for the truth to the supreme (»reek intellect, ‘ Optimam 
beminnm nullam esse, alia licet alia pejor sit * — I cannot 
boast that thou art entirely lifted out of that lower category 
to which Nature assigned thee, nor even that in erudition 
thou art on a par with the more learned women of this 
age; thou art, ne\erthelcss — yes, Romola mia,” said the 
old man, his pedantry again melting into tenderness, 
" thou art my sweet daughter, and thy voice is as the 
lower notes of the flute, ' dulcis, durabilis, clara, pura, 
secans aera ct auribus sedens,* according to the choice* 
words of Quintilian ; and Bernardo tells me thou art fair, 
and thy hair is like the brightness of the morning, and 
indeed it seems to me that I discern some radiance from 
thee. Ah ! 1 know how all else looks in this room, but 
thy form I only guess at. Thou art no longer the little 
woman six years old, that faded for me into darkness ; thou 
art tall, and thy arm is but little below mine. Let us 
walk together.” 

The old man rose, and Romola, soothed by these beams 
of tenderness, looked happy again as she drew his arm 
within hers, and placed in his right hand the stick which 
rested at the side of his chair. While Bardo had been 
sitting, he had seemed hardly mor^ than sixty : hi.s face, 
though pale, had that refined texture in which wrinkles 
and lines are never deep; but now that he began to walk 
he lcx)kcd as old as he really was — rather more than 
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seventy; for his tall spare frahie had the student’s stoop 
of the shoulders, and he stepped with the undecided gait 
of the blind. 

“No, Romola,** he said, pausing against the bust of 
Hadrian, and passing his stick from the right to the left 
that he might explore the familiar outline with a “ seeing 
hand.** “There will be nothing else to preserve my 
memory and carry down my name as a member of the 
great republic of letters — nothing but my library and my 
collection of antiquities. And they are choice,” continued 
Bardo, pressing the bust and speaking in a tone of insist- 
ance. “The collections of Niccol6 1 know were larger; 
but take any collection which is the work of a single 
man — that of the great Boccaccio even — mine will surpass 
it. That of Poggio was contemptible compared with mine. 
It will be a great gift to unborn scholars. And there is 
nothing else. Por even if I were to yield to the wish of 
Aldo Manuzio when he sets up his press at Venice, and 
give him the aid of my annotated manuscripts, I know 
well what would be the result : some other scholar's name 
would stand on the title-page of the edition — some scholar 
who would have fed on my honey, and then declared in 
his preface that he had gathered it all himself fresh from 
Hymettus. Else, why have I refused the loan of many 
an annotated codex? why have I refused to make public 
any of my translations? why? but because scholarship is 
a system of licensed robbery, and your man in scarlet and 
furred robe who sits in judgment on thieves, is himself 
a th!rf of the thoughts and fame that belong to his fellows. 
But against that robbery Bardo de’ Bardi shall struggle 
— though blind and forsaken, he shall struggle. I too 
have a right to be remembered — as rreat a right as Pon- 
tanus or Merula, whose names will be foremost on the lips 
of posterity, because they sought patronage and found it ; 
because they had tongues that c<niid flatter, and blood that 
was used to be nourished from the client’s basket. I have 
a right to be remembered.** 

The old man’s voice had become at once loud and tremu- 
lous, and a pink (lush overspread his proud, delicately-cut 
features, while the habitually raised attitude of his head 
^ave the idea that behind the curtain of his blindness he 
3 aw some imaginary high tribunal to which he was appeal- 
ing against the injustice of Fame. 
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Romola was moved with sympathetic indif^fnation, for in 
her nature too there lay the same larj^e claims, and the 
same spirit of struggle against their denial. She tried to 
calm her father by a still prouder word than his. 

Nevertheless, father, it is a great gift of the gods to 
be born with a hatred and contempt of all injustice and 
meanness. Yours is a higher lot, never to have lied and 
truckled, than to have shared honours won by dishonour. 
There is strength in scorn, as there was in the martial fury 
by which men became insensible to wounds/' 

“It is well said, Romola. It is a Promethean word 
thou hast uttered,” answered Bardo, after a little interval 
in which he had begun to lean on his stick again, and to 
walk on. “ And I indeed am not to be pierced by the 
shafts of Fortune. My armour is the ers triplex of a 
clear conscience, and a mind ntiiirishcd by the precepts 
of philosophy. * P'or men,' says Kpictetus, ‘ are disturbed 
not by things themselves, but by their opinions or thoughts 
concerning those things.' And again, ‘whensoever will 
be free, let him not desire or dread that which it is in the 
power of others either to deny or inllict : otherwise, he is 
a slave.’ And of all such gifts as aic dependent on the 
caprice of fortune or of men, I have long ago learned to 
say, with Horace — who, however, is 1(H) wavering in his 
philosophy, vacillating between the precepts of Zeno and 
the less worthy maxims of Kpiciirus, and attempting, as 
we say, ‘ duabus sellis sedere ’ — concerning such accidents, 

I say, w'ith the pregnant brevity of the poet — 

‘Sunt qui non liabeant, est qui non cur.it h-ihoro.' 

He is referring to gems, and purple, and other insignia of 
Wealth ; but I may apply his word.s not less justly to the 
tributes men pay us with their lips and their pens, which 
are also matters of purchase, and often with base coin. 
Yes, ‘ itiLwis ’ — hollow, empty — is the epithet justly 
bestow^ed on Fame.” 

They made the tour of the room in silence after this; 
but Bardo’s lip-born maxims w'erc as powerless over the 
passion which had been moving him, as if they had been 
written on parchment and hung round his neck in a sealed 
bag ; and he presently broke forth again in a new tone of 
insistance. 

“ Inanis? yes, if it is a lying fame; but not if it is the 
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just meed of labour and a great purpose. I claim my 
right : it is not fair that the work of my brain and my 
hands should not be a monument to me — it is not just that 
my labour should bear the name of another man. It is 
but little to ask,” the old man went on, bitterly, ” that 
my name should be over the door — that men should own 
themselves debtors to the Bardi Library in Florence. 
They will speak coldly of me, perhaps : ‘ a diligent collector 
and transcriber,’ they will say, ‘ and also of some critical 
ingenuity, but one who could hardly be conspicuous in an 
age so fruitful in illustrious scholars. Yet he merits our 
pity, for in the latter years of his life he was blind, and his 
only son, to whose education he had devoted his best 

years ’ Nevertheless, my name will be remembered, 

and men will honour me : not with the breath of flattery, 
purchased by mean bribes, but because I have laboured, 
and because my labours will remain. Debts ! 1 know there 
are debts ; and there is thy dowry, Romola, to be paid. But 
there must be enough — or, at least, there can lack but a 
small sum, such as the Signoria might well provide. And 
if Lorenzo had not died, all would have been secured and 
settled. But now . . . 

At this moment Maso opened the door, and advancing 
to his master, announced that Nello, the barber, had 
desired him to say, that he was come with the Greek 
scholar whom he had asked leave to introduce. 

” It is well,” said the old man. ” Bring them in.” 

Bardo, conscious that he looked more dependent when 
he was walking, liked always to be seated in the presence 
of strangers, and Romola, without needing to be told, con- 
ducted him to his chair. She was standing by him at her 
full height, in quiet majestic self-possession, when the 
visitors entered ; and the most penetrating observer would 
hardly have divined that this proud pale face, at the 
slightest touch on the fibres of affection or pity, could 
become passionate with tenderness, or that this woman, 
who imposed a certain awe on those who approached her, 
was in a state of girlish simplicity and ignorance concern- 
ing the world outside her father’s books 
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CHAPTER VI 

DAWNING HOPES 

When Maso opened the door again» and ushered in the 
two visitors, Nello, first making a deep reverence to 
Romola, gently pushed Tito before him, and advanced with 
him towards her father. 

“ Messer Bardo, “ he said, in a more measured and 
rcspectlul tone than was usual with him, “ I have the 
honour ol presenting to you the Greek scholar, who has 
been eager to have speech of you, not less from the report 
1 have made to him of your learning and your priceless 
collections, than because of the furtherance your patronage 
may give him under the transient need to which he has 
been reduced by shipwreck. His name is Tito Melema, at 
your service.” 

RomoIa*s astonishment could hardly have been greater if 
the stranger had worn a panther-skin and carried a thyrsus ; 
for the cunning barber had said nothing of the Greek’s age 
or appearance; and among her father’s scholarly visitors, 
she had hardly ever seen any but middle-aged or grey- 
headed men. There was only one masculine face, at once 
youthful and beautiful, the image of which remained deeply 
impressed on her mind ; it was that of her brother, who 
long years ago had taken her on his knee, kissed her, and 
never come back again : a fair face, with sunny hair, like 
her own. But the habitual attitude of her mind towards 
strangers — a proud self-dependence and determination to 
ask for nothing even by a smile— conhrmed in her by her 
father's complaints against the world’s injustice, was like 
a snowy embankment hemming in the rush of admiring 
surprise. Tito’s bright face showed its rich-tinted beauty 
without any rivalry of colour above his black sajo or tunic 
reaching to the knees. It seemed like a wreath of spring, 
dropped suddenly in Romola ’s young but wintry life, which 
had inherited nothing but memories — memories of a dead 
mother, of a lost brother, of a blind father’s happier time 
— memories of far-olT light, love, and beauty, that lay 
embedded in dark mines of books, and could hardly give 
out their brightness again until they were kindled for her 
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by the torch of some known joy. Nevertheless, she 
returned Tito’s bow, made to her on entering, with the 
same pale proud face as ever; but, as he approached, the 
snow melted, and when he ventured to look towards her 
again, while Nello was speaking, a pink flush overspread 
her face, to vanish again almost immediately, as if her 
imperious will had recalled it. Tito’s glance, on the con- 
trary, had that gentle, beseeching admiration in it which 
is the most propitiating of appeals to a proud, shy woman, 
and is perhaps the only atonement a man can make for 
being tfXD handsome. The finished fascination of his air 
came chiefly from the absence of demand and assumption. 
It was that of a fleet, soft-coated, dark-eyed animal that 
delights you by not bounding away in indifference from 
you, and unexpectedly pillows its chin on your palm, and 
looks up at you desiring to be stroked — as if it loved 
you. 

“ Messere, I give you welcome,” said Bardo, with some 
condescension; “misfortune wedded to learning, and 
especially to Greek learning, is a letter of credit that should 
win the ear of every instructed Florentine ; for, as you 
are doubtless aware, since the period when your country- 
man, Manuello Crisolora, dilfuscd the light of his teach- 
ing in the chief cities of Italy, now nearly a century ago, 
no man is held worthy of the name of scholar who has 
acquired merely the transplanted and derivative literature 
of the Latins ; rather, such inert students are stigmatized 
as opici or barbarians according to the phrase of the 
Romans themselves, who frankly replenished their urns 
at the fountain head. I am, as you perceive, and as 
Nello has doubtless forewarned you, totally blind : a 
calamity to which we Florentines are held especially liable, 
whether owing to the cold winds which rush upon us in 
spring from the passes of the Apennines, or to that sudden 
transition from the cool glootn of our houses to the dazzling 
brightness of our summer sun, by which the lippi are said 
to have been made so numerous among the ancient 
Romans ; or, in fine, to some occult cause which eludes our 
superficial surmises. But I pray you be seated : Nello, my 
friend, be seated. 

Bardo paused until his fine ear had assured him that the 
visitors were seating themselves, and that Romola was 
taking her usual chair at his right hand. Then he said : 
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** From what part of Greece do you come, Nfessere? I 
had thought that your unhappy country had been almost 
exhausted of those sons who could cherish in their minds 
any image of her original glory, though indeed the bar- 
barous Sultans have of late shown themselves not indis- 
posed to engraft on their wild sttK'k the precious vine 
which their own fierce bands have hewn down and trampled 
under foot. From what part of Greece do you come?” 

” I sailed last from Nauplia,” said Tito; “but I have 
resided both at Constantinople and Tliessalonica, and have 
travelled in various parts little visited by Western Chris- 
tians since the triumph of the Turkish arms. 1 should tell 
)ou, however, Messere, that I was not born in Greece, but 
at Bari. 1 spent the lirst sixteen ye.irs of my life in 
Southern Italy and Sicily.” 

\V1ille Tito was speaking, some emotion passed, like a 
breath on the waters, across Bardo’s delicate fe atures ; he 
leaned forward, put out his ritjht hand towards Komol.i, 
and turned his head as if about to Sfieak to her; hut then, 
correcting himself, turne'd away ag.iin, and said, in a 
subdued \oice, — 

" Kxcusc me; is it not true— you arc young?” 

‘‘ I am threc-and-twenty,” said 'I'ito. 

” Ah,” said Bardo, still in a tone of subdued excitement, 
“ and you had, doubtless, a father who caret! for your 
early instruction — who, perhaps, was himself a srholar?” 

There was a slight pause before Tito’s answer came tt) 
the ear of Bardo; hut for Roinola and Nello it commenced 
with a slight shock that seemed to pass through him, and 
cause a momentary quivering of the lip; doubtless at the 
revival of a supremely painful remem!)rance. 

” Yes,” he replied, ” at least a father by adoption. He 
was a Neapolitan, and of accomplished scholarship, both 
Latin and Greek. But,” added Tito, after another slight 
pause, “he is lost to me — was lost on a voyage he too 
rashly undertook to Delos.” 

Bardo sank backward again, too delicate to ask another 
question that might probe a sorrow which he divined to 
be recent. Romola, who knew well what were the fibres 
that Tito’s vojee had stirred in her father, felt that this 
new acquaintance had with wonderful suddenness got 
within the barrier that lay between them and the alien 
world. Nello, thinking that the evident check given to 
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the conversation ofTcred a graceful opportunity for reliev- 
ing himself from silence, said, — 

“ In truth, it is as clear as Venetian glass that this fine 
young man has had the best training; for the two Cennini 
have set him to work at their Greek sheets already, and it 
seems to me they are not men to begin cutting before they 
have felt the edge of their tools; they tested him well 
beforehand, we may be sure, and if there are two things 
not to be hidden — love and a cough — 1 say there is a third, 
and that is ignorance, when once a man is obliged to do 
something besides wagging his head. The tensor 
incqualis is inevitably betrayed when he takes the shears 
in his hand; is it not true, Messer Bardo? I speak after 
the fashion of a barber, but, as Luigi Pulci says — 

* Perdonimi s'lo fallo : chi m'ascoita 
Intenda il mto volgar col suo latino.’ " 

“ Nay, my good Nello,” said Bardo, with an air of 
friendly severity, “ you arc not altogether illiterate, and 
might doubtless have made a more respectable progress in 
learning if you had abst.iincd somewhat from the cicalata 
and gossip of the street-corner, to which our Florentines 
are excessively addicted ; but still more if you had not 
clogged your memory with those frivolous productions of 
which Luigi Pulci has furnished the most peccant exemplar 
— a compendium of cxtravag-anccs and incongruities the 
farthest removed from the models of a pure age, and 
resembling rather the grylli or conceits of a period when 
mystic meaning was held a warrant for n\onstros\ty 

vj\t\\ \.\\\s tWttcrence, that while the monstrosity is 
retained, the mystic meaning is absent ; in contemptible 
contrast with the great poem of Virgil, who, as I long 
held with Filelfo, before Landino had taken upon him to 
expound the same opinion, embodied the deepest lessons 
of philosophy in a graceful and well-knit fable. And I can- 
not but regard the multiplication of these babbling, lawless 
productions, albeit countenanced by the patronage, and in 
some degree the example of Lorenzo himself, otherwise 
a friend to true learning, as a sign that the glorious hopes 
of this century are to be quenched in gloom; nay, that 
they have been the delusive prologue to an age worse than 
that of iron — the age of tinsel and gossamer, in which no 
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thoug^ht has substance enough to be moulded into con- 
sistent and lasting form.*’ 

“ Once more, pardon.” said Nello, opening his palms 
outwards, and shrugging his shoulders, ” 1 find myself 
knowing so many things in gcx)d Tuscan before I have 
time to think of the Latin for them; and Messer Luigi’s 
rhymes are always slipping off the lips of my customers : 
— that is what cormpts me. And, indeed, talking of 
customers, I have left my shop and my reputation too long 
in the custody of my slow Sandro, who does not deserve 
even to be called a ton^or incqtmhs, but rather to be pro- 
nounced simply a bungler in the vulgar tongue. .So with 
your permission, Messer Bardo, I wdl take my leave — well 
understood that 1 am at your service whenever Maso calls 
upon me. It seems a thousand years till I dress and per- 
fume the damigella’s hair, which deserves to shine in the 
heavens as a constellation, though indeed it were a pity 
for it ever to go so far out of re.ich.” 

Three voices made a fugue of friendly farewells to Nello, 
as he retreated with a l>ow to Romola and a beck to Tito. 
The acute barber saw that the pretty youngster, who had 
crept into his liking by some strong magic, was well 
launched in Bardo’s favourable regard; and satisfied that 
his introduction had not miscarried so far, he felt the pro- 
priety of retiring. 

The little burst of wrath, called forth by Nello’s unlucky 
quotation, had diverted Bardo’s mind from the feelings 
which had just before been hemming in further speech, 
and he now addressed T\io again with his ordinary 
caimness. 

“ Ah ! young man, you are happy in having been able to 
unite the advantages of travel witli those of study, and you 
will be welcome among us as a bringcr of fresh tidings 
from a land which has become sadly strange to us, except 
through the agents of a now restricted commerce and the 
reports of hasty pilgrims. For those days are in the far 
distance which I myself witnessed, when men like Aurispa 
and Guarino went out to Greece as to a storehouse, and 
came back laden with manuscripts which every scholar 
was eager to borrow — and, be it owned with shame, not 
always willing to restore; nay, even the days when erudite 
Greeks flocked to our shores for a refuge, seem far off 
now— farther off than the on-coming of my blindness* But, 
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scholars themselves hardly imagine them to have any 
existence out of books. He was of opinion that a new and 
more glorious era would open for learning when men should 
begin to look for their commentaries on the ancient writers 
in the remains of cities and temples, nay, in the paths of 
the rivers, and on the face of the valleys and the 
mountains.” 

”AhI” said Bardo, fervidly, ” your father, then, was 
not a common man. Was he fortunate, may 1 ask? Had 
he many friends?” These last words were uttered in a 
tone charged with meaning. 

” No; he made enemies — chiefly, I believe, by a certain 
impetuous candour; and they hindered his advancement, so 
that he lived in obscurity. And he would never stoop to 
conciliate : he could never forget an injury.” 

” Ah !” said Bardo again, with a long, deep intonation. 

” Among our hazardous expeditions,” continued Tito, 
willing to prevent further questions on a point so personal, 
” 1 remember with particular vividness a hastily snatched 
visit to Athens. Our hurry, and the double danger of being 
seized as prisoners by the Turks, and of our galley raising 
anchor before we could return, made it seem like a fevered 
vision of the night — the wide plain, the girdling mountains, 
the ruined porticos and columns, either standing far aloof, 
as if receding from our hurried footsteps, or else jammed in 
confusedly among the dwellings of Christians degraded into 
servitude, or among the forts and turrets of their Moslem 
conquerors, who have their stronghold on the Acropolis.” 

” You fill me with surprise,” said Bardo. ” Athens, 
then, is not utterly destroyed and swept away, as 1 had 
imagined?” 

” No wonder you should be under that mistake, for few 
even of the Greeks themselves, who live beyond the 
mountain boundary of Attica, know anything about the 
present condition of Athens, or 5etme, as the sailors call 
it. I remember, as we were rounding the promontory of 
Sunium, the Greek pilot we had on board our Venetian 
galley pointed to the mighty columns that stand on the 
summit of the rock — the remains, as you know well, of the 
great temple erected to the goddess Athena, who looked 
down from that high shrine with triumph at her conquered 
rival Poseidon ; — well, our Greek pilot, pointing to those 
columns, said, * That was the school of the great pliilo* 
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sopher Aristotle.* And at Athens itself, the monk who 
acted as our gfuide in the hasty view we snatched, insisted 
most on showing: us the spot where St. Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian eunuch, or some such legfend. ’* 

“ Talk not of monks and their leg^cnds, young: man !** 
said Bardo, interrupting: Tito impetuously. “ It is enoug:h 
to overlay human hope and enterprise with an eternal frost 
to think that the g:round which was trodden by philosophers 
and poets is crawled over by those insect-swarms of 
besotted fanatics or howling: hypiKrites. " 

“ Perdio^ I have no affection for them,” said Tito, with 
a shrug: ; ” ser\itude ag:recs well with a religion like theirs, 
which lies in the renunciation of all that makes life precious 
to other men. And they carry the yoke that befits them : 
their matin chant is drowned by the voice of the muezzin, 
who, from the gallery of the high tower on the Acropedis, 
calls every Mussulman to his prayers. That tower springs 
from the Parthenon itself ; and cveiy time we paused and 
directed our eyes toward it, our guide set up a wail, that 
a temple which had once been won from the diabolical uses 
of the Pagans to become the temple of another virgin than 
Pallas — the Virgin-Mother of God — was now again per- 
verted to the accursed ends of the Moslem, It was the 
sight of those walls of the Acropolis, which disclosed them- 
selves in the distance as we leaned over the side of our 
galley when it was forced by contrary winds to anchor in 
the Pirajus, that fired my father’s mind with the determin- 
ation to see Athens at all risks, and in spite of the sailors* 
warnings that if we lingered till a change of wind, they 
would depart without us : hut, after all, it was impossible 
for us to venture near the Acropolis, for the sight of men 
eager in examining ‘ old stones * raised the suspicion that 
we were Venetian spies, and we had to hurry back to the 
harbour.” 

“ VVe will talk more of these things,” said Bardo, 
eagerly. ” You must recall everything, to the minutest 
trace left in your memory. You will win the gratitude of 
after-times by leaving a record of the aspect Greece bore 
while yet the barbarians had not swept away every trace 
of the structures that Pausanias and Pliny described : you 
will take those great writers as your models; and such 
contribution of criticism and suggestion as my riper mind 
can supply shall not be wanting to you. There will be much 
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to tell; for you have travelled, you said, in the Pelopon- 
nesus?” 

” Yes; and in Bceotia also: I have rested in the groves 
of Helicon, and tasted of the fountain Hippocrene. But on 
every memorable spot in Greece conquest after conquest 
has set its seal, till there is a confusion of ownership even 
in rums, that only close study and comparison could 
unravel. High over every fastness, from the plains of 
Lacedu'mon to the Straits of Ihermopyla?, there towers 
some huge Prankish fortress, once inhabited by a French 
or Italian marquis, now either abandoned or held by 
'furkish bands.” 

” Stay!” cried Bardo, whose minrl was now too thor- 
oughly pre-occupied by the idea of the future book to 
attend to Tito’s further narration. ” Do you think of 
writing in I.atin or (ireek? Doubtless Greek is the more 
ready clothing for your thoughts, and it is the nobler 
language. But, on the other hand, Latin is the tongue 
in which we shall measure ourselves with the larger and 
more famous number of modern rivals. And if you are 
less at ease in it, I will aid you — yes, I will spend on you 
that long-accumulated study which was to ha\e been thrown 
into the channel of another work — a work in which I myself 
was to have had a helpmate.” 

Bardo paused a moment, and then added, — 

” But who knows whether that work' may not be executed 
yet? For you, too, young man, ha\e been brought up by 
a f.ither who poured into your mind all the long-gathered 
stream of his knowledge and expcriimce. Our aid might 
be mutual.” 

Romola, who had watched her father’s grownng excite- 
ment, and divined well the invisible currents of feeling that 
determined every question and remark, felt herself in a 
gknv ol strange anxiety : she turned her eyes on 'I ito con 
tinually, to watch the impression her father’s words made 
on him, afraid lest he should be inclined to dispel these 
visions of co-operation w'hich were lighting up her father’s 
face with a new lu'^pe. But no! lie k^dvcd so bright and 
gentle : he must feel, as she did, that in this eagerness of 
blind age there was pitcousness enough to call forth inex- 
haustible patience. How’ much more strongly he would 
feel this if he knew about her brother ! A girl of eighteen 
imagines the feelings behind the face that has moved her 
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svith its sympathetic youth, as easily as primiti\e people 
imagined the humours of the ^ods in fair wcatlicr : what 
is she to bche\e in, if not in this vision woven from within? 

And Tito was really very far from feeling impatient. He 
delighted in sittinj^ there with the sense that Romola's 
attention was fixed on him, and tliat he could occasion. illy 
look at her. He was pleased th.it Bardo should t.ike an 
interest in him, and he did not dwell with enough serious- 
ness on the prospect of the w'ork in wdiich he was to he 
aided, to feel moveil l)y it to anything; else th;m that easy, 
j^ood-luirnoiired acijiiicsccnce which was nalur.il to him. 

“ I sh.ill be proud anrl ha|)py,” he said, m answer to 
Bardo's last words, “ it my sei vices can be held ;i meet 
ollerm^^ to the matured scholarship of Messere. But 
doLibth ss ” — here he looked tow.irds Komol.i ‘ the loveh- 
dami^ella, your daui;hter, makes all other aid su|)ei lluous , 
for I ha\e learned from Nf llo that sh(‘ has bei ii nourished 
on the hi'^iiest studies frtun her earliest \ears.” 

“ You arc mistaken,” said Romola , ” I .im by no means 
sunicaent to my fatlier I have not th(‘ frills that aic ncc es- 
s.iry for si holai ship. 

Romola did not make this sell-dr‘(>r(n.itoi y st itement m 
a tone of anxious huimlit), but with .1 pioud i^iavits 

“ Na\, my Romola,” said her father, not willmi^ that the 
strain; er should have too low .1 conception of his dauj; liter's 
powers; ” thou art not desiiiiiti of j^ifts; r.atlier, thou ait 
endowed beyond the mc.isure of women; but ihon h.ist 
with.il the woman’s delicate fiamr*, whieli evci rrav<s 
re[)ose and \aiiety, and so labels a wandeiinj; ima);m- 
ation. My daii^diter turning; to d ilo- ” has bra-n very 
precious to me, Idling up to tlie best o( her [lower the place 
of a son. For I h.id onic a son . . . .” 

Brirdo checked himsdf : he did not wisli to assume .m 
attitude of ('ompl.aint in the jiiesence of a stian^^er, and he 
remembered that this younp m;m, m whom he had unex- 
pectedly become so much intcrest<*d, w^as still a stran[;er, 
towards whom it became him r.ither to kerp the fiositiori 
of a patron. His pride wms rousMl tr> double activity by 
the fear that he had for^^otten his rht^nity 

” But,” he resumed, in his orii;;inal tone* of cond(‘scen- 
sion, ” we aie de partinjj from what I believe is to you the 
most important business. Nello informed me that you had 
certain gems which you would fain dispose of, and that 
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you desired a passport to sortie man of wealth and taste 
who would be likely to become a purchaser. ” 

It is true; for, though I have obtained employment as 
a corrector with the Cennini, my payment leaves little 
margin beyond the provision of necessaries, and would 
leave less but that my good friend Nello insists on my 
hiring a lodging from him, and saying nothing about the 
rent till better days. ” ** me 

•• Nello IS a good-hearted prodigal,” said Bardo; “and 
though, with that ready ear and ready tongue of his, he is 
tw much like the ill-famed Margites— knowing many 
things and knowing them all badly, as I hinted to him but 
now— he is nevertheless ‘ abnormis sapiens,’ after the 
manner of our born Florentines. But have you the gems 
With you? I would willingly know what they are — yet it is 
useless : no, it might only deepen regret. I cannot add to 
my store. 

” I have one or two intaglios of much beauty,” said 
1 ito, proceeding to draw from his wallet a small case. 

But Romola no sooner saw the movement than she looked 
at him with significant gravity, and placed her finger on 
her lips, ^ 

“Con viso die tacendo dicea, Tad.^ 

If Bardo were made aware that the gems were within reach 
she knew well he would want a minute description of them* 
and it would become pain to him that they should go away 
from him, even if he did not insist on some device for 
purchasing them in spite of poverty. But she had no sooner 
made this sign than she felt rather guilty and ashamed at 
having virtually confessed a weakness of her father’s to a 
stranger. It seemed that she was destined to a sudden 
confidence and familiarity with this young Greek, strangely 
at variance with her deeply-seated pride and reserve; and 
this consciousness again brought the unwonted colour to 
her cheeks. 

Tito understood her look and sign, and immediately 
withdrew his hand from the case, saying, in a careless tone, 
so as to make it appear that he was merely following up 
his last words, “ But they are usually in the keeping of 
Messer Domenico Cennini, who has strong and safe places 
for these things. He estimates them as worth at least five 
hundred ducats.** 
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“Ah, then, they are fine intagfli,** said Bardo. “ Five 
hundred ducats ! Ah, more than a man's ransom !“ 

Tito gave a slight, almost imperceptible start, and opened 
his long dark eyes with questioning surprise at Bardo’s 
blind face, as if his words — a mere phrase of common par- 
lance, at a time when men were often being ransomed from 
slavery or imprisonment — had had some special meaning 
for him. But the next moment he looked towards Romola, 
as if her eyes must be her father’s interpreters. She, in- 
tensely pre-occupied with what related to her father, 
imagined that Tito was looking to her again for some 
guidance, and inuncdiately spoke. 

“ Alessandra Scala delights in gems, you know, father; 
she calls them her winter llowcrs ; and the Segretario would 
be almost sure to buy any gems that she wished for. 
Besides, he himself sets gieat store by rings and sigils, 
which he wears as a defence against pains in the joints.” 

” It is true,” said Bardo. ” Bartolommeo has over- 
much confidence in the edicacy of gems — a confidence wider 
than is sanctioned by IMiny, who clearly shows that he 
regards many beliefs of that sort as idle superstitions; 
though not to the utter denial of medicinal virtues in gems. 
Wherefore, 1 myself, as you observe, young man, wear 
certain rings, which the discreet Camillo Lconardi pre- 
scribed to me by letter when two years ago 1 had a certain 
infirmity of sudden numbness. But thou hast spoken well, 
Romola. I will dictate a letter to Ikrtolommeo, which 
Maso shall carry. But it were well that Messere should 
notify to thee what the gems arc, together with the intagli 
they bear, as a warrant to Bartolommeo that they will he 
worthy of his attention.” 

” Nay, father,” said Romola, whose dread lest a 
paroxysm of the collector’s mania should seize her father, 
gave her the courage to resist his proposal. ” Your word 
will be sufficient that Messere is a scholar and has travelled 
much. The Segretario will need no further inducement to 
receive him.” 

“ True, child,” said Bardo, touched on a chord that was 
sure to respond. ” I have no need to add proofs and 
arguments in confirmation of my word to Bartolommeo. 
And I doubt not that this young man’s presence is in 
accord with the tones of his voice, so that, the door being 
once opened, he will he his own best advocate.” 
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Bardo paused a few moments, but his silence was 
evidently charged with some idea that he was hesitating 
to express, for he once leaned forward a little as if he 
were going to speak, then turned his head aside towards 
Romola and sank backward again. At last, as if he had 
made up his mind, he said in a tone which might have 
become a prince giving the courteous signal of dismissal, — 

“ I am somewhat fatigued this morning, and shall prefer 
seeing you again to-morrow, when I shall be able to give 
you the secretary’s answer, authorizing you to present 
yourself to him at some given time. But before you go — ” 
here the old man, in spite of himself, fell into a more falter- 
ing tone — “ you will perhaps permit me to touch your 
hand? It is long since I touched the hand of a young 
man. ” 

Bardo had stretched out his aged white hand and Tito 
immediately placed his dark but delicate and supple fingers 
within it. Bardo's cramped fingers closed over them, and 
he held them for a few minutes in silence. Then he said, — 

“ Romola, has this young man the same complexion as 
thy brother — fair and pale?” 

” No, fatlier, ” Romola answered, with determined com- 
posure, though her heart began to beat violently with 
mingled emotions. ” The hair of Mcsscre is dark — his 
complexion is dark.” Inwardly she said, ” Will he mind 
it? will it be disagreeable? No, he looks so gentle and 
good-natured,” Then aloud again, 

” Would Messere permit my father to touch his hair 
and face?” 

Her eyes inevitably made a timid entreating appeal while 
she asked this, and Tito’s met them with soft brightness 
as he said, ” Assuredly,” and, leaning forward, raised 
Bardo’s hand to his curls, with a readiness of assent which 
was the greater relief to her because it was unaccompanied 
by any sign of embarrassment. 

Bardo passed his hand again and again over the long 
curls and grasped them a little, as if their spiral resistance 
made his inward vision clearer; then he passed his hand 
over the brow and check, tracing the profile with the edge 
of his palm and fourth finger, and letting the breadth of his 
hand repose on the rich oval of the check. 

” Ah,” he said, as his hand glided from the face and 
rested on the young man’s shoulder. ” He must be very 
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unlike thy brother, Romola : and it is the better. You see 
no visions, I trust, my young friend?’* 

At this moment the door opened, and there entered, 
unannounced, a tall elderly man in a handsome black silk 
lucco, who, unwinding his bccchetto from his neck and 
taking off his cap, disclosed a head as wdiitc as liardo’s. 
He cast a keen glance of sui prise at the group before him 
— the young stranger leaning in that filial attitude, while 
Bardo’s hand rested on his shoulder, and Komola sitting 
near with eyes dilated by anxiety and agitation. But there 
was an instantaneous change : Bardo let fall his hand, Tito 
raised himself from his stooping posture, and Komola rose 
to meet the visitor with an alacrity which implied all the 
greater intimac), because it w.is unaccompanied by any 
smile. 

“ Well, /ig/ioccmn,” said the stately man, as he touched 
Romola’s shoulder; “ Maso said you had a visitor, but 1 
came in nevertheless.” 

” It is thou, Bernardo,” said Bardo. ” Thou art come 
at a fortunate moment. Ibis, young man,” he continued, 
while Tito rose and liowcd, ” is one of the chief citizens 
of b'lorence, Messer Bernardo del Nero, my oldest, I had 
almost said my only fnend — whose good opinion, if you 
can win it, may carry you far. He is liut three-and-twenty, 
Bernardo, yet he can doubtless tell thee much which thou 
wilt care to hear; lor though a scholar, he has already 
travelled far, and looked on other things besides the manu- 
scripts for which thou hast too light .in esteem.” 

“ Ah, a Greek, .is I aug^ur,” said Bernardo, returning 
Tito’s reverence but slightly, and surveying him with 
that sort of glance which seems almost to cut like fine 
steel. ” Newly arrived in blorencc, it appears. The 
name of Messerc — or part of it, for it is doubtless a long 
one?” 

“ On the contrary,” said Tito, with perfect good 
humour, ” it is most modestly free from polysyllabic pomp. 
My name is Tito Melema.” 

” Truly?” said Bernardo, rather scornfully, as he took 
a seat; ” I had expected it to be at least as long as the 
names of a city, a river, a province, and an empire all put 
together. We Florentines mostly use names as we do 
prawns, and strip them of all flourishes before we trust 
them to our throats.” 
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“ Well, Bardo,” he continued, as if thtf stranger were 
not worth further notice, and changing his tone of sarcastic 
suspicion for one of sadness, “ we have buried him.” 

“Ahl” replied Bardo, with corresponding sadness, 
” and a new epoch has come for Florence — a dark one, I 
fear. Lorenzo has left behind him an inheritance that is 
but like the alchemist's laboratory when the wisdom of the 
alchemist is gone.” 

” Not altogether so,” said Bernardo. ” Piero de* 
Medici has abundant intelligence; his faults are only the 
faults of hot blood. I love the lad — lad he will always be 
to me, as I have always been padricciuolo (little father) 
to him.” 

” Yet all who want a new order of things are likely to 
conceive new hopes,” said Bardo. ” We shall have the 
old strife of parties, I fear.” 

” If we could have a new order of things that was some- 
thing else than knocking down one coat of arms to put up 
another,” said Bernardo, ” I should be ready to say, * I 
belong to no party : I am a Florentine.' But as long as 
parties are in question, I am a Medicean, and will be a 
Medicean till I die. I am of the same mind as Farinata 
degli Uberti : if any man asks me what is meant by siding 
with a party, I say, as he did, ‘ To wish ill or well, for the 
sake of past wrongs or kindnesses.' ” 

During this short dialogue, Tito had been standing, and 
now took his leave. 

” But come again at the same hour to-morrow,” said 
Bardo, graciously, before Tito left the room, “ that I may 
give you Bartolommeo's answer.” 

” From what quarter of the sky has this pretty Greek 
youngster alighted so close to thy chair, Bardo?” said 
Bernardo del Nero, as the door closed. He spoke with 
dry emphasis, evidently intended to convey something more 
to Bardo than was implied by the mere words. 

“ He is a scholar who has been shipwrecked and has 
saved a few gems, for which he wants to find a purchaser. 
I am going to send him to Bartolommeo Scala, for thou 
knowest it were more prudent in me to abstain from further 
purchases.” 

Bernardo shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Romola, 
wilt thou see if my servant is without? I ordered him to 
wait for me here.” Then, when Romola was at a suffi- 
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cient distance, he leaned forward and said to Bardo in a 
low, emphatic tone : — 

“ Remember, Bardo, thou hast a rare gem of thy own; 
take care no one gets it who is not likely to pay a worthy 
price. That pretty Greek has a lithe sleekness about him, 
that seems marvellously fitted for slipping easily into any 
nest he fixes his mind on." 

Bardo was startled : the association of Tito with the 
image of his lost son had excluded instead of suggesting 
the thought of Romola. But almost immediately there 
seemed to be a reaction which made him grasp the warn- 
ing as if it had been a hope. 

“ But why not, Bernardo? If the young man approved 
himself worthy — he is a scholar — and — and there would 
be no difficulty about the dowry, which always makes thee 
gloomy. ** 


CHAPTER Vn 

A LEARM’D SQUABBLE 

Bartolommeo Scala, secretary of the Florentine Re- 
public, on whom Tito Nlelema had been thus led to anchor 
his hopes, lived in a handsome palace close to the Porta 
Pinti, now known as the Casa Gherardcsca. His arms — 
an azure ladder transverse on a golden field, with the 
motto Gradatim placed over the entrance — told all comers 
that the miller’s son held his ascent to honoure by his own 
efforts a fact to be proclaimed without wincing. 'Ihc 
secretary was a vain and pompous man, but he was also 
an honest one ; he was sincerely convinced of his own 
merit, and could see no reason for feigning. The topmost 
round of his azure ladder had been reached by this time t 
he had held his secretaryship these twenty years— had 
long since made his orations on the ring/ncra, or platform 
of the Old Palace, as the custom was, in the presence of 
princely visitors, while Marzocco, the republican lion, wore 
his gold crown on the occasion, and all the people cried, 
“ Viva Messer Bartolommeo I ” — had been on an embassy 
to Rome, and had there been made titular Senator, Apos- 
tolical Secretary, Knight of the Golden Spur ; and had, 
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eight years ago, been Gonfaloniere — last goal of the 
Florentine citizen’s ambition. Meantime he had got richer 
and richer, and more and more gouty, after the manner of 
successful mortality; and the Knight of the Golden Spur 
had often to sit with helpless cushioned heel under the 
handsome loggia he had built for himself, overlooking the 
spacious gardens and lawn at the back of his palace. 

He was in this position on the day when he had granted 
the desired interview to Tito Melema. The May afternoon 
sun was on the flowers and the grass beyond the pleasant 
shade of the logg-ia ; the too stately silk lucco was cast 
aside, and the light loose mantle was thrown over his 
tunic; his beautiful daughter Alessandra and her husband, 
the Greek soldier-poet Marullo, were seated on one side of 
him : on the other, two friends not oppressively illustrious, 
and therefore the better listeners. Yet, to say nothing of 
the gout, Messer Bartolommeo’s felicity was far from 
perfect : it was embittered by the contents of certain papers 
that lay before him, consisting chiefly of a correspondence 
between himself and Politian. It was a human foible at 
that period (incredible as it may seem) to recite quarrels, 
and favour scholarly visitors with the communication of 
an entire and lengthy correspondence; and this was neither 
the first nor the second time that Scala had asked the 
candid opinion of his friends as to the balance of right and 
wrong in some half-score Latin letters between himself and 
Politian, all springing out of certain epigrams written in 
the most playful tone in the world. It was the story of a 
very typical and pretty quarrel, in which we are interested, 
because it supplied precisely that thistle of hatred neces- 
sary, according to Nello, as a stimulus to the sluggish 
paces of the cautious steed, Friendship. 

Politian, having been a rejected pretender to the love 
and the hand of Scala ’s daughter, kept a \ery sharp and 
learned tooth in readiness against the too prosperous and 
presumptuous secretary, who had declined the greatest 
scholar of the age for a son-in-law. Scala was a meri- 
torious public servant, and, moreover, a lucky man — 
naturally exasperating to an offended scholar; but then — 
O beautiful balance of things I — he had an itch for author- 
ship, and was a bad writer — one of those excellent people 
who, sitting in gouty slippers, penned poetical trifles ” 
entirely for their own amusement, without any view to an 
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audience, and, consequently, sent them to their friends in 
letters, which were the literary periodicals of the fifteenth 
century. Now Scala had abundance of friends who were 
ready to praise his writings : friends like Ficino and Lan- 
dino — amiable browsers in the Medicean park along with 
himself — who found his Latin prose style elegant and 
masculine; and the terrible Joseph Scaligcr, who was to 
pronounce him totally ignorant of Latinity, v/as at a com- 
fortable distance in the next centuryL Hut when was the 
fatal coquetry inherent in superlluous authorship ever quite 
contented with the ready praise of friends? That critical, 
supercilious Politian — a fellow-browser, who was far from 
amiable — must be made aware that the solid secretary 
showed, in his leisure hours, a pleasant fertility in verses, 
that indicated pretty clearly how much he might do in that 
way if he were not a man of affairs. 

Ineffable moment ! when the man you secretly hate sends 
you a Latin epigram with a false gender — hendecasylKibles 
with a questionable elision, at least a toe too much — 
attempts at poetic figures which arc manifest soh'cisms. 
That moment had come to Politian : the secretary had put 
forth his soft head from the ollicial shell, and the terrible 
lurking crab was down upon him. Politian had used the 
freedom of a friend, and pleasantly, in the form of a Latin 
epigram, corrected the mistake of Scala in making the 
culex (an insect too well known on the banks of the Arno) 
of the inferior or feminine gender. Scala replied by a 
bad joke, in suitable Latin verses, referring to Poli- 
tian ’s unsuccessful suit. Better and better. Politian found 
the verses very pretty and highly facetious : the more 
was the pity that they were seriou.sly incorrect, and 
inasmuch as Scala had alleged that he had wrillen them 
in imitation of a Greek epigram, Politian, being on 
such friendly terms, would enclose a (ircck epigram of 
his own, on the same interesting insect — not, wc may 
presume, out of any wash to humble Scala, but rather 
to instruct him; said epigram containing a lively con- 
ceit about Venus, Cupid, and the culex, of a kind much 
tasted at that period, founded partly on the zoological 
fact that the gnat, like Venus, was born from the waters. 
Scala, in reply, begged to say that his verses were never 
intended for a scholar with such delicate olfactories as 
Politian, nearest of all living men to the perfection of the 
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ancients, and of a taste so fastidious that sturgeon itself 
must seem insipid to him ; defended his own verses, never^ 
theless, though indeed they were written hastily, without 
correction, and intended as an agreeable distraction during 
the summer heat to himself and such friends as were 
satisfied with mediocrity, he, Scala, not being like some 
other people, who courted publicity through the book- 
sellers. For the rest, he had barely enough Greek to make 
out the sense of the epigram so graciously sent him, to 
say nothing of tasting its elegancies ; but — the epigram 
was Politian’s : what more need be said? Still, by way of 
postscript, he feared that his incomparable friend’s com- 
parison of the gnat to Venus, on account of its origin from 
the waters, was in many ways ticklish. On the one hand, 
Venus might be offended ; and on the other, unless the 
poet intended an allusion to the doctrine of Thales, that 
cold and damp origin seemed doubtful to Scala in the case 
of a creature so fond of warmth : a fish were perhaps the 
better comparison, or, when the power of flying was in 
question, an eagle, or indeed, when the darkness was taken 
into consideration, a bat or an owl were a less obscure and 
more apposite parallel, ike, &'C. Here was a great oppor- 
tunity for Politian. He was not aware, he wrote, that 
when he had Scala ’s verses placed before him, there was 
any question of sturgeon, but rather of frogs and 
gudgeons : made short work with Scala’s defence of his 
own Latin, and mangled him terribly on the score of the 
stupid criticisms he had ventured on the Greek epigram 
kindly forwarded to him as a model. Wretched cavils, 
indeed ! for as to the damp origin of the gnat, there was 
the authority of Virgil himself, who had called it the 
" alumnus of the waters;” and as to what his dear dull 
friend had to say about the fish, the eagle, and the rest, it 
was “nihil ad rem;” for because the eagle could fly higher, 
it by no means followed that the gnat could not fly at all, 
&c. &c. He was ashamed, however, to dwell on such 
trivialities, and thus to swell a gnat into an elephant ; but, 
for his own part, would only add that he had nothing 
deceitful or double about him, neither was he to be caught 
when present by the false blandishments of those who 
slandered him in his absence, agreeing rather with a 
Homeric sentiment on that head — which furnished a Greek 
quotation to serve as powder to his bullet. 
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The quarrel could not end there. The logic could hardly 
get worse, but the secretary got more pompously sell- 
asserting, and the scholarly poet’s temper more and more 
venomous. Politian had been generously willing to hold 
up a mirror, by which the too-inllatcd secretary, beholding 
his own likeness, might be induced to cease setting up his 
ignorant defences of bad Latin against ancient authorities 
whom the consent of centuries had placed beyond question, 
— unless, indeed, he had designed to sink in literature in 
proportion as he rose in honours, that by a sort ol com- 
pensation men of letters might feel themselves his equals. 
In return, Politian was begged to examine Scala’s writ- 
ings : nowhere would he find a more devout admiration of 
antiquity. The secretary was ashamed of the age in which 
he lived, and blushed for it. Some^ indeed, there were 
who wanted to have their own works praised and exalted 
to a level with the divine monuments of antiquity; but he, 
Scala, could not oblige them. And as to the honours 
which were offensive to the envious, they had been well 
earned : witness his whole life since he came in penury to 
Florence. The elegant scholar, in reply, was not surprised 
that Scala found the Age distasteful to him, since he him- 
self was so distasteful to the Age; nay, it was with perfect 
accuracy that he, the elegant scholar, had called Scala a 
branny monster, inasmuch as he was formed from the off- 
scourings of monsters, born amidst the refuse of a mill, 
and eminently worthy the long-eared (dlice of turning the 
paternal millstones (in pistrwi sordtbus natus et quidem 
pistrino dignissimus) ! 

It was not without reference to Tito’s appointed visit 
that the papers containing this correspondence were brought 
out to-day. Here was a new Greek scholar whose accom- 
plishments were to be tested, and on nothing did Scala 
more desire a dispassionate opinion from persons of 
superior knowledge than that Greek epigram of Politian ’s. 
After sufficient introductory talk concerning Tito’s travels, 
after a survey and discussion of the gems, and an easy 
passage from the mention of the lamented Lorenzo s 
eagerness in collecting such specimens of ancient art to the 
subject of clas.sical tastes and studies in general and their 
present condition in Florence, it was inevitable to mention 
Politian, a man of eminent ability indeed, but a little too 
arrogant — assuming to be a Hercules, whose office it was 
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to destroy all the literary monstrosities of the age, and 
writing letters to his elders without signing them, as if 
they were miraculous revelations that could only have one 
source. And after all, were not his own criticisms often 
questionable and his tastes perverse? He was fond of 
saying pungent things about the men who thought they 
wrote like Cicero because they ended every sentence with 
“ esse videtur but while he was boasting of his freedom 
from servile imitation, did he not fall into the other 
extreme, running after strange words and affected phrases? 
Even in his much-belauded Miscellanea was every point 
tenable? And Tito, who had just been looking into the 
Miscellanea f found so much to say that was agreeable to 
the secretary — he would have done so from the mere dis- 
position to please, without further motive — that he showed 
himself quite worthy to be made a judge in the notable 
correspondence concerning the culex. Here was the Greek 
epigram which I’olitiun had doubtless thought the finest in 
the world, though he had pretended to believe that the 
“ transmarini,” the Greeks thernscKes, would make light 
of it : had he not been unintentionally speaking the truth 
in his false modesty? 

Tito was ready, and scarified the epigram to Scala's 
content. O wise young judge ! He could doubtless appre- 
ciate satire even in the vulgar tongue, and Scala — who, 
excellent man, not seeking publicity through the book- 
seller, was never unprovided with “hasty imcorrectcd 
trifles,” as a sort of sherbet for a visitor on a hot day, or, 
if the weather were cold, why then as a cordial -had a 
few little matters in the shape of Sonnets, turning on well- 
known foibles of Politian’s, which he would not like to 
go any farther, but which would, perhaps, amuse the 
company. 

Enough : Tito took his leave under an urgent invitation 
to come again. His gems were interesting ; especially the 
agate, with the lusus rmturce in it — a most wonderful 
semblance of Cupid riding on the lion; and the “Jew’s 
stone,” with the lion-headed serpent enchased in it; both 
of which the secretary agreed to buy — the latter as a rein- 
forcement of his preventives against the gout, which gave 
him such severe twinges that it was plain enough how 
intolerable it would be if he were not well supplied with 
rings of rare virtue, and with an amulet worn close under 
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the right breast. But Tito was assured that he himself 
was more interesting than his gems. He had won his way 
to the Scala Palace by the recommendation of Bardo de* 
Bardi, who, to be sure, was Scala 's old acquaintance and 
a worthy scholar, in spite of his overvaluing himself a 
little, (a frequent foihle in the secretary’s friends); but he 
must come again on the ground of his own manifest accom- 
plishments. 

The interview could hardly have ended more auspiciously 
for Tito, and as he walked out at the Porta a I'inti that 
he might laugh a little at his ease over the affair of the 
ctilcx, he felt that Fortune could hardly mean to turn her 
hack on him again at present, since she had taken him by 
the hand in this decided way. 


CHAPTER VIII 

A FACL JN INK CKOWI) 

It is easy to northern people to rise early on Midsummer 
morning, to see the dew on the grassy edge of the dusty 
pathway, to notice the fresh shoots among the darker green 
of the oak and fir in the coppice, and to look over the gate 
at the shorn meadow, witliout recollecting that it is the 
Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, 

Not so to the Florentine — still less to the Florentine of 
the fifteenth century: to him on that particular morning 
the brightness of the eastern sun on the Arno had some- 
thing special in it; the ringing of the hells was articulate, 
and declared it to he the great summer festival of Florence, 
the day of San Giovanni. 

San Giovanni had been the patron saint of Florence for 
at least eight hundred years— ever since the time when the 
Lombard Queen Theodolinda had commanded her subjects 
to do him peculiar honour; nay, says old Villani, to the 
best of his knowledge, ever since the days of Constantine 
the Great and Pope Sylvester, when the P'lorentines 
deposed their idol Mars, whom they were nevertheless care- 
ful not to treat with contumely; for while they consecrated 
their beautiful and noble temple to the honour of God and 
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of the “ Beato Messere Santo Giovanni,” they placed old 
Mars respectfully on a high tower near the River Arno, 
finding in certain ancient memorials that he had been 
elected as their tutelar deity under such astral influences 
that if he were broken, or otherwise treated with indignity, 
the city would suffer great damage and mutation. But in 
the fifteenth century that discreet regard to the feelings of 
the Man-destroyer had long vanished ; the god of the spear 
and shield had ceased to frown by the side of the Arno, 
and the defences of the Republic were held to lie in its 
craft and its coffers. For spear and shield could be hired 
by gold florins, and on the gold florins there had always 
been the image of San Giovanni. 

Much good had come to Florence since the dim time of 
struggle between the old patron and the new ; some 
quarrelling and bloodshed, doubtless, between Guelf and 
Ghibelline, between Black and White, between orthodox 
sons of the Church and heretic Paterini ; some floods, famine, 
and pestilence ; but still much wealth and glory. Florence 
had achieved conquests over walled cities once mightier 
than itself, and especially over hated Pisa, whose marble 
buildings were too high and beautiful, whose masts were 
too much honoured on Greek and Italian coasts. The name 
of Florence had been growing prouder and prouder in all 
the courts of Europe, nay, in Africa itself, on the strength 
of purest gold coinage, finest dyes and textures, pre- 
eminent scholarship and poetic genius, and wits of the 
most serviceable sort for statesmanship and banking : it 
was a name so omnipresent that a Pope with a turn for 
epigram had called Florentines ” the fifth element.” And 
for this high destiny, though it might partly depend on the 
stars and Madonna dell’ Impruneta, and certainly depended 
on other higher Powers less often named, the praise was 
greatly due to San Giovanni, whose image was on the fair 
gold florins. 

Therefore it was fitting that the day of San Giovanni — 
that ancient Church festival already venerable in the days 
of St. Augustine — should be a day of peculiar rejoicing 
to Florence, and should be ushered in by a vigil duly kept 
in strict old Florentine fashion, with much dancing, with 
much street jesting, and perhaps with not a little stone- 
throwing and window-breaking, but emphatically with 
certain street sights such as could only be provided by a 
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city which held in its service a clever Cecca, eni^inecr and 
architect, valuable alike in siej»cs and shows. By the help 
of Cecca, the very saints, surrounded with their almond- 
shaped j;lory, and tloatinj^ on clouds with their joyous com- 
panionship of winded cherubs, even as they may be seen 
to this day in the pictures of Peruj^ino, seemed, on the 
eve of San Gio\anni, to have brouj^ht their piece of the 
heavens doun into the narrow streets, and to pass slowly 
through them; and, more wonderful stdl, saints of j»'i|^antir 
size, with attendant anp;els, mip^ht be seen, not seated, but 
moving in a slow nnstenous manner aloni; the streets, 
like a procession of colossal lipfures come down from the 
hij^^h domes and tribunes of the churches. The clouds 
ueie made of i^^ood wo\cn stuff, the saints and clieruhs 
were unglorificd mortals supported by firm bars, and those 
mysterious giants were rially men of \ery steady brain, 
balancing themselves on stilts, and cnlariicd, like (ireek 
tragedians, by huge masks and stuffed shouldcTs; but he 
was a miseraldy unimaginative Morentinc who thought 
only of that — nay, somewhat impious, for in the images 
of sacred things was there not some of the virtue of sacred 
things themselves? And if, after that, tliero came a com- 
pany of merry black demons well-armed with claws and 
thr>ngs, and otlier implements of sport, ready to perform 
impromptu farces of bastinadoing and clothcs-tearin:, , why, 
that was the demons’ way of keeping a vigil, and they, 
too, might have descended from tlie domes and the 
tribunes. The Tuscan mind slif)ped from the devout to 
the burlesque, as readily as water round an angle; and the 
saints had already had their turn, had gone their way, 
and made their due pause before the gates of San (iiovanni, 
to do him honour on the eve of his jesta. And on the 
moirow, the great day thus ushered in, it wsis fitting that 
the tributary symbols paid to Morcncc by all its depi ndent 
cities, districts, and villages, whether conquered, protected, 
or of immemorial possession, should l)c offered at the shrine 
of San Giovanni in the old octagonal church, once the 
cathedral and now the baptistery, where every Florentine 
had had the sign of the Cross made with the anointing 
chrism on his brow; that all the city, from the wdiite-h.iircd 
man to the stripling, and from the matron to the lisping 
child, should be clothed in its best to do honcnir to the 
great day, and sec the great sight; and that again, when 
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the sun was sloping^ and the streets were cool, there should 
be the glorious race or Corso, when the unsaddled horses, 
clothed in rich trappings, should run right across the city, 
from the Porta al Prato on the north-west, through the 
Mercato Vecchio, to the Porta Santa Croce on the south- 
east, where the richest of Pa/ii, or velvet and brocade 
banners with silk linings and fringe of gold, such as became 
a city that half-clothed the well-dressed world, were 
mounted on a triumphal car awaiting the winner or 
winner’s owner. 

And thereafter followed more dancing; nay, through the 
whole day, says an old chronicler at the beginning of that 
century, there were weddings and the grandest gatherings, 
with so much piping, music and song, with balls and feasts 
and gladness and ornament, that this earth might have 
been mistaken for Paradise ! 

In this year of 1492, it was, perhaps, a little less easy to 
make that mistake. Lorenzo the magnificent and subtle 
was dead, and an arrogant, incautious Piero was come in 
his room, an evil change for Florence, unless, indeed, the 
wise horse prefers the bad rider, as more easily thrown 
from the saddle; and already the regrets for Lorenzo were 
getting less predominant over the murmured desire for 
government on a broader basis, in which corruption might 
be arrested, and there might be that free play for every- 
body’s jealousy and ambition, which made the ideal liberty 
of the good old quarrelsome, struggling times, when 
Florence raised her great buildings, reared her own 
soldiers, drove out would-be tyrants at the sword’s point, 
and was proud to keep faith at her own loss. Lorenzo 
was dead. Pope Innocent was dying, and a troublesome 
Neapolitan succession, with an intriguing, ambitious 
Milan, might set Italy by the ears before long : the times 
were likely to be diHicult. Still, there was all the more 
reason that the Republic should keep its religious festivals. 

And Midsummer morning, in this year 1492, was not less 
bright than usual. It was betimes in the morning that 
the symbolic offerings to be carried in grand procession 
were all assembled at their starting-point in the Piazza della 
Signoria — that famous piazza, where stood then, and stand 
now, the massive turreted Palace of the People, called the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and the spacious Loggia, built by 
Orcagna — the scene of all grand State ceremonial. The 
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sky made the fairest blue tent, and under it the bells swung* 
so vigorously that every evil spirit with sense enough to 
be formidable, must long since have taken his tlight; 
windows and terraced roots were alive with human faces; 
sombre stone houses were bright with hanging draperies ; 
the boldly soaring palace tower, the yet older square tower 
of the Bargello, and the spire of the neighbouring Badia, 
seemed to keep watch aboxc; and bcli)W, on the broad 
polygonal flags of the piazza, was the glorious show of 
banners and horses, with rich trappings and gigantic ren, 
or tapers, that were fitly called tow eis— strangely aggrand- 
ized descendants of those torches by whose faint light the 
Church worshipped in the Catacombs. Betimes in the 
morning all proiessions had need to move under the Mid- 
summer sky of Florence, where the shelter of the narrow 
streets must every now and then be exchanged for the 
glare of wide spaces; and the sun would be hig^h up in 
the heavens before the long [loinp had ended its pilgrimage 
in the Fia/za di San (iiovanni. 

But here, where the procession was to pause, the mag- 
nificent cit), with its ingenious Ccci a, had provided another 
tent than the sky; for the whole of the Fiaz/a tl(‘l Duomo, 
from the octagonal liaptistery in the centre of the fai;‘adc 
of the cathedral and the walls of the houses on the other 
sides of the quadrangle, was covered, at the height of forty 
feet or more, with blue drapery, adorned with wi*ll-stitched 
yellow lilies and the familiar coats of arms, while sheaves 
of many-coloured banners drooped at fit angles under this 
superincumbent blue — a gorgeous rainbow-lit shelter to the 
waiting spectators wdio leaned from the windows, and made 
a narrow border on (he pavement, and wished for the 
coming of the show. 

One of these spectators was Vito Melema. Bright, in 
the midst of brightness, he sat at the window of the room 
above Ncllo’s shop, his right elbow resting on the red 
drapery hanging from the window-sill, and his head sup- 
ported in a backward position by the right hand, which 
pressed the curls against his car. His fare wore that bland 
liveliness, as far removed from excitability as from heavi- 
ness or gloom, which marks the companion popular alike 
amongst men and women — the companion who is never 
obtrusive or noisy from uneasy vanity or excessive animal 
spirits, and whose brow is never contracted by resentment 
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or indignation. He showed n6 other change from the two 
months and more that had passed since his first appearance 
in the weather-stained tunic and hose, than that added 
radiance of good fortune, which is like the just perceptible 
perfecting of a flower after it has drunk a morning’s sun- 
beams. Close behind him, ensconced in the narrow angle 
between his chair and the window-frame, stood the slim 
figure of Nello in holiday suit, and at his left the younger 
Cennini — Pietro, the erudite corrector of proof-sheets, not 
Domenico the practical. Tito was looking alternately 
down on the scene below, and upward at the varied knot of 
gazers and talkers immediately around him, some of whom 
had come in after witnessing the commencement of the 
procession in the Piazza della Signoria. Piero di Cosimo 
was raising a laugh among them by his grimaces and 
anathemas at the noise of the bells, against which no kind 
of ear-stulling was a suflicient barricade, since the more he 
stuffed his ears the more he felt the vibration of his skull; 
and declaring that he would bury himself in the most 
solitary spot of the Valdarno on a festay if he were not 
condemned, as a painter, to lie in wait for the secrets of 
colour that were sometimes to be caught from the floating 
of banners and the chance grouping of the multitude. 

Tito had just turned his laughing face away from the 
whimsical painter to look down at the small drama going 
on among the chequered border of spectators, when at the 
angle of the marble steps in front of the Duomo, nearly 
opposite Ncllo’s shop, he saw a man’s face upturned 
towards him, and fixing on him a gaze that seemed to have 
more meaning in it than the ordinary passing observation 
of a stranger. It was a face with tonsured head, that 
rose above the black mantle and white tunic of a Dominican 
friar — a very common sight in Florence ; but the glance had 
something peculiar in it for Tito. There w^as a faint sug- 
gestion in it, certainly not of an unpleasant kind. Yet 
what pleasant association had he ever had with monks? 
None. The glance and the suggestion hardly took longer 
than a flash of lightning. 

“ Ncllo!” said Tito, hastily, but immediately added, in 
a tone of disappointment, “ Ah, he has turned round. It 
was that tall, thin friar who is going up the steps. I 
wanted you to tell me if you knew aught of him?” 

“One of the Frati Predicatori,” said Nello, carelessly; 
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“ you don’t expect me to know the private history of the 
crows. ’ ’ 

“I seem to remember somethings about his face,” said 
Tito. “ It is an uncommon face.’* 

“ What? you thoug^ht it mi^ht be our Fra Girolamo? 
Too tall ; and he nc\cr shows himself in that chance way.” 

Besides, that loud-barking- ‘ hound of the Lord ' ^ is 
not in Horcnce just now,” said Francesco Cci, the popular 
poet; ” he has taken Piero de' Medici’s hint, to carry his 
railing prophecies on a journey for a while.” 

” I'hc Frate nciilier rails nor prophesies against any 
man,” said a middle-aged petsonage seated at the other 
corner of the window; “he only prophesies against vice. 
If you think that an attack on your poems, France.sco, it 
is not the Prate’s fault.” 

” Ah, he’s gone into the Duomo now,” said 'I'ito, who 
had watched the figure eagerly. “ No, I was not under that 
mistake, Ncllo. Your kVa (iirolamo has a high nose and 
a large under-lip. I saw him once — he is not handsome; 
but this man . . . 

” Truce to your descriptions !” said Cennini. ” Hark I 
see! Here come the horsemen and the banners, 'lhat 
standard,” he continued, laying his hand familiarly on 
Tito’s shoulder, — ” that carried on the horse with white 
trappings — that with the red eagle holding the green 
dragon between his talons, and the red lily over the eagle 
— is the Gonfalon of the Guelf party, and those cavaliers 
close round it are the chief offa'crs of the (iuelf party. 1 hat 
is one of our proudest banners, grumble as wx* may ; it 
means the triumph of the Guelfs, which means the triumph 
of Florentine will, whi(di means triumph of the popolani.” 

“ Nay, go on, Cennini,” said the middle-aged man, 
scaled at the window, “which means triumph of the fat 
popolani over the lean, which again means triumph of the 
fattest popolano over those who arc less fat.” 

” Cronaca, you are becoming .sententious,” said the 
printer; “Fra Girolamo’s preaching will spoil you, and 
make you take life by the wrong handle. Trust me, your 
cornices will lose half their beauty if you begin to mingle 
bitterness w ith them ; that is the mamera Tedesca which 

* A pl.-iy on the name of the Dominicann {Domini Can^x) which wan 
accepted by themselves, and whi« h is pictonally represented in a 
fresco painted for them by Simone Memmu 
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you used to declaim against when you came from Rome. 
The next palace you build we shall see you trying to put 
the Prate’s doctrine into stone.” 

“That is a goodly show of cavaliers,” said Tito, who 
had learned by this time the best way to please Florentines ; 
“ but are there not strangers amone them? I see foreign 
costumes.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Cennini; “ you see there the Orators 
from France, Milan, and Venice, and behind them are 
English and German nobles; for it is customary that all 
foreign visitors of distinction pay their tribute to San 
Giovanni in the train of that gonfalon. For my part, I 
think our P'lorcntinc cavaliers sit their horses as well as 
any of those cut-and-thrust northerners, whose wits lie in 
their heels and saddles; and for yon Venetian, I fancy he 
would feel himself more at ease on the back of a dolphin. 
We ought to know something of horsemanship, for we 
excel all Italy in the sports of the Giostra, and the money 
we spend on them. But you will see a finer show of our 
chief men by-and-by, Melcma ; my brother himself will be 
among the ofheers of the Zecca. ” 

“The banners are the better sight,” said Piero di 
Cosimo, forgetting the noise in his delight at the winding 
stream of colour as the tributary standards advanced round 
the piazza. “ The Florentine men are so-so; they make but 
a sorry show at this distance with their patch of sallow 
flesh-tint above the black garments ; but those banners with 
their velvet, and satin, and minever, and brocade, and their 
endless play of delicate light and shadow! — Fa/ your 
human talk and doings are a tame jest ; the only passionate 
life is in form and colour.” 

“ Ay, I’icro, if Satanasso could paint, thou would ’st sell 
thy soul to learn his secrets,” said Nello. “ But there is 
little likelihood of it, seeing the blessed angels themselves 
are such poor hands at chiaroscuro, if one may judge from 
their capo-d*opera, the Madonna Nunziata.” 

” There go the banners of Pisa and Arezzo,” said Cen- 
nini. “ Ay, Messer Pisano, it is no use for you to look 
sullen ; you may as w^ell carry your banner to our San 
Giovanni with a good grace. ‘ Pisans false, Florentines 
blind ' — the second half of that prov'crb will hold no longer. 
There come the ensigns of our subject towns and signories, 
Melcma; they will all be suspended in San Giovanni until 
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this day next year, when they w'ill g^ive place to new 
ones. ** 

“ They are a fair sight,** said Tito; “ and San Giovanni 
will surely be as well satisfied with that prtxlucc of Italian 
looms as Minerva with her peplos, especially as he contents 
himself with so little drapery. But my eyes are less 
delighted with those whirling towers, which would soon 
make me fall from the window in sympathetic vertigo.’* 
The “ towers ” of which I iio spoke were a part of the 
procession esteemed very glorious by the Florentine popu- 
lace ; and having their origin, pcrha|)s, in a coi^fused com- 
bination of the tower-shaped triumpli.il car which the 
Romans borrowed from the Ftiuscans, with a kind ol 
hyperbole for the all-cllicacious w'ax taper, w'ere also called 
cerL But inasmuch as all hyperbole is impracticable in a 
real and literal fashion, these gigantic ccri, some of them 
so large as to be of necessity earned on wheels, were not 
solid but hollow', and had their surface made not solely of 
wax, but of wood and pasteboard, gildttl, caRcd, and 
painted, as real .sa{'red tapers often arc, with successive 
circles of figures — warriors on horseback, foot soldiers with 
lance and shield, dancing maidens, animals, trees and 
fruits, and in fine, says the old chronicler, " all things that 
could delight the e\c and the heart the hollowness liaving 
the further advantage that men could stand inside these 
hyperbolical tapers and whiil lliem continually, as to 
produce a phant.ismng'oric effect, which, (‘onsidering the 
towers W'crc numeious, must have been caK ulated to pro- 
duce di77incss on a truly magnificent scale. 

Pestilctizci !'* said I’iero di Cosimo, moving from the 
w’indow, “ those whirling circles one above the other are 
worse than the jangling of all the bells. Let me know 
when the last taper has passed.** 

“ \ay, you will surely like to be callcfl when the ron- 
tadini come carrying their torches,** said Nello; “you 
would not miss the men of the Mugcllo and the Casentino, 
of whom your favourite Lionardo would make a hundred 
grotesque sketches.” 

“ No,” said Piero, resolutely, “ I will sec nothing till the 
car of the Zecca comes. I have seen clowns enough hrild- 
ing tapers aslant, both with and without cowls, to last 
me for my life. ” 

“Here it comes, then, Piero — the car of the Zccca,** 
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called out Nello, after an interval during which towers and 
tapers in a descending scale of size had been making their 
slow transit. 

“ Fediddio!** exclaimed Francesco Cei, “ that is a well- 
tanned San Giovanni ! some sturdy Romagnole beggar- 
man, I’ll warrant. Our Signoria plays the host to all the 
Jewish and Christian scum that every other city shuts its 
gates against, and lets them fatten on us like Saint 
Anthony’s swine.” 

The car of the Zecca or Mint, which had just rolled into 
sight, was originally an immense wooden tower or cero 
adorned after the same fashion as the other tributary ceri, 
mounted on a splendid car, and drawn by two mouse- 
coloured oxen, whose mild heads looked out from rich trap- 
pings bearing the arms of the Zecca. But the latter half 
of the century was getting rather ashamed of the towers 
with their circular or spiral paintings, which had delighted 
the eyes and the hearts ol the other half, so that they had 
become a contemptuous proverb, and any ill-painted figure 
lcx)king, as will sometimes happen to figures in the best 
ages of art, as if it had been boned for a pie, was calkd a 
fantoccio da cero^ a tower-puppet; consequently improved 
taste, with Cecca to help it, had devised for the magnificent 
Zecca a triumphal car like a pyramidal catafalque, with 
ingenious wheels warranted to turn all corners easily. 
Round the base were living figures of saints and angels 
arrayed in sculpturesque fashion ; and on the summit, at 
the height of thirty feet, well bound to an iron rod and 
holding an iron cross also firmly infixed, stood a living 
representative of St. John the Baptist, wdth arms and legs 
bare, a garment of tigrr-skins about his body, and a golden 
nimbus fastened on his head — as the Precursor was wont 
to appear in the cloisters and churches, not having yet 
revealed himself to painters as the brown and sturdy boy 
who made one of the Holy Family. For where could the 
image of the patron saint be more fitly placed than on the 
symbol of the Zecca? Was not the royal prerogative of 
coining money the surest token that a city had won its 
independence? and by the blessing of San Giovanni this 
” beautiful shocpfold ” of his had shown that token earliest 
among the Italian cities. Nevertheless, the annual func- 
tion of representing the patrc<h saint w'as not among the 
high prizes of public life; it was paid for with ten lire, a 
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cake weighing- fourteen pounds, two bottles of wine, and a 
handsome supply of light eatables; the money being fur- 
nished by the magnificent Zecca, and the payment in kind 
being by peculiar “ privilege " presented in a basket sus- 
pended on a pole from an upper window of a private house, 
whereupon the eidolon of the austere saint at once invigor- 
ated himself with a reasonable share of the sweets and 
wine, threw the remnants to the crowd, and embraced the 
mighty cake securely with his right arm through the 
remainder of his ptissage. Phis was the attitude in wliich 
the mimic San Ciiovanni presented himself as the tall car 
jerked and vibrated on its slow way round the piazza to the 
northern gate of the Maptistery. 

“ There go the Masters of the Zecca, and th(*rc is my 
brother — you sec him, Melema?*’ cried Cennmi, with an 
agreeable stirring of pride at shouing a stranger what was 
too familiar to be remarkable to fellow-citizens. “ Behind 
come the members of the C'oiporation of Calimara,^ the 
dealers in foreign cloth, to which we have given our h'lor- 
entine finish; men of ripe years, you see, who were 
matriculated before you were born; and then comes the 
famous Art of Mone\ -changers. " 

“ Many of tlu in matncuhited also to tlie noble art of 
usury before \ou were born,” interrupted I'Vanresco C*ei, 
“ as you may discern by a certain fitful glare of the eye 
and sharp curve of the nose whii h manifest their descent 
from the ancient Har[)ies, whose portr.nts you saw support- 
ing the arms of the /ecca. Shaking off old [iiejiidiccs now , 
such a procession as that of some h)ur hundied fiassably 
ugly men carrying- their tapers in open daylight, Diogenes- 
fashion, as if they were looking for a lost (juattrino, would 
make a merry spectacle for the Feast of Fools.” 

“ Blaspheme not against the usages of our city,” said 
Pietro Cennini, much offended. ” There arc* new wdfs who 
think they see things more truly because they stand on 
their heads to look at them, like tumblers and mounte- 
banks, instead of keeping the attitude of rational mc*n. 
Doubtless it makes little difference to Maestro Vaiano’s 
monkeys whether they see our Donatello’s statue of Judith 
with their heads or their tails uppermost.” 

“ Your solemnity will allow some quarter to playful 
‘ “Arie di Calimara," “arte" being, in thm u!«? of it, equivalent to 
corporation. 

♦d 
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fancy, I hope,” said Cei, with a shrug, ” else what becomes 
of the ancients, whose example you scholars are bound to 
revere, Messer Pietro? Life was never anything but a 
perpetual see-saw between gravity and jest.” 

” Keep your jest then till your end of the pole is upper- 
most,” said Cennini, still angry, ” and that is not when the 
great bond of our republic is expressing itself in ancient 
symbols, without which the vulgar — the popolo minulo — 
would be conscious of nothing beyond their own petty 
wants of back and stomach, and never rise to the sense of 
community in religion and law. There has been no great 
people without processions, and the man who thinks him- 
self too wise to be moved by them to anything but con- 
tempt, is like the puddle that was proud of standing alone 
while the river rushed by.” 

No one said anything after this indignant burst of Cen- 
nini ’s till he himself spoke again. 

“ Hark ! the trumpets of the Signoria : now comes the 
last stage of the show, Melema. That is our Gonfaloniere 
in the middle, in the starred mantle, with the sword carried 
before him. Twenty years ago we used to see our foreign 
P(Klest<^, who was our judge in civil causes, walking on his 
right hand ; but our republic has been over-doctored by 
clever Medici, That is the Proposto ^ of the Priori on the 
left ; then come the other seven Priori ; then all the other 
magistracies and oflicials of our Republic. You see your 
patron the Segretario?” 

“There is Messer Bernardo del Nero also,” said Tito; 
“ his visage is a fine and venerable one, though it has 
worn rather a petrifying look towards me.” 

“ Ah,” said Nello, “ he is the dragon that guards the 
remnant of old Bardo’s gold, which, I fancy, is chiefly that 
virgin gold that falls about the fair Romola’s head and 
shoulders; eh, my Apollino?” he added, patting Tito’s 
head. 

Tito had the youthful grace of blushing, but he had also 
the adroit and ready speech that prexents a blush from 
looking like embarrassment. He replied at once : — 

“ And a very Pactolus it is — a stream with golden 
ripples. If I were an alchemist ” 

He was saved from the need for further speech by the 
sudden fortissimo of drums and trumpets and fifes, burst- 
' Spokesman or Moderator. 
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ing into the breadth of the piazza in a grand storm of 
sound — a roar, a blast, and a whistling, well befitting a 
city famous for its musical instruments, and reducing the 
members of the closest group to a state of deaf isolation. 

During this interval Nello observed Tito’s fingers moving 
in recognition of some one in the crowd below, but not 
seeing the direction of his glance he failed to detect the 
object of this greeting — the sweet round blue-eyed face 
under a white hood— immediately lost in the narrow border 
of heads, where there was a continual eclipse of round 
contadina checks by the harsh-lined features or bent 
shoulders of an old spadesman, and where profiles turned 
as sharply from north to south ns wcather-cocks under a 
shifting wind. 

But when it was felt that the show was ended — when the 
twelve prisoners released in honour of the day, and the very 
barheri or racc-horscs, with the arms of their owners 
embroidered on their cloths, h.id bdlowed up the Signoria, 
and been duly consecrated to San (Jiovanni, and every one 
was moving from the window — Nello, whose Florentine 
curiosity was of that lively canine sort which thinks no 
trifle too despicable for investigation, put his band on 
Tito’s shoulder and said, — 

“ What accjuaintanec was that you were making signals 
to, eh, giovnne mio?” 

“ Some little contadina who probably mistook me for an 
acquaintance, for she bad honoured me with a greeting.” 

” Or w ho wished to begin an arqiiaintanrc,” said Nello. 
” But you are bound for the Via dc’ Bardi and the feast 
of the NIuses : there is no counting on you for a frolic, else 
we might have gone in search of adventures together in 
the crowd, and had some pleasant fooling in honour of .San 
Giovanni. But your high fortune has come on you too 
soon : I don’t mean the professor’s mantle — that is roomy 

enough to hide a few stolen chickens, but Messer 

Endymion minded his manners after that singular good 
fortune of his; and what says our l.uigi Pulci? 

* Da quel giorno in qu4 rh'amor m’acre^ 

Per lei son fatto e gentile c coricse.’ " 

” Nello, atjiico mw, thou hast an intolerable trick of 
making life stale by forestalling it with thy talk,” said 
Tito, shrugging his shoulders, with a look of patient 
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resignation, which was his nearest approach to anger : 
“ not to mention that such ill-founded babbling would be 
held a great offence by that same goddess whose humble 
worshipper you are always professing yourself.’’ 

“ I will be mute,” said Nello, laying his finger on his 
lips, with a responding shrug. ” But it is only under our 
four eyes that I talk any folly about her. ” 

“ Pardon ! you were on the verge of it just now in the 
hearing of others. If you want to ruin me in the minds of 

Bardo and his daughter ” 

“ Enough, enough !” said Nello. “ I am an absurd old 
barber. It all comes from that abstinence of mine, in not 
making bad verses in my youth : for want of letting my 
folly run out that way when I was eighteen, it runs out 
at my tongue’s end now I am at the unseemly age of fifty. 
But Nello has not got his head muffled for all that ; he can 
see a buffalo in the snow. Addio^ gwvane mio.'* 


CHAPTER IX 
A man’s ransom 

Tito was soon down among the crowd and, notwith- 
standing his indifferent reply to Nello’s question about his 
chance acquaintance, he was not without a passing wish, 
as he made his way round the piazza to the Corso degli 
Adimari, that he might encounter the pair of blue eyes 
which had looked up towards him from under the square 
bit of white linen drapery that formed the ordinary hood of 
the contadina at festa lime. He was perfectly well aware 
that that face was Tessa’s; but he had not chosen to say 
so. What had Nello to do with the matter? Tito had an 
innate love of reticence — let us say a talent for it — which 
acted as other impulses do, without any conscious motive, 
and, like all people to whom concealment is easy, he would 
now and then conceal something which had as little the 
nature of a secret as the fact that he had seen a flight of 
crows. 

But the passing wish about pretty Tessa was almost 
immediately eclipsed by the recurrent recollection of that 
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friar whose face had some irrecoverable association for 
him. Why should a sickly fanatic, worn with fasting*, 
have looked at him in particular, and where in all his travels 
could he remember encountering that face before? Folly ! 
such vague memories hang about the mind like cobwebs, 
with tickling importunity — best to sweep them away at a 
dash : and Tito had pleasanter occupation for his thoughts. 
By the time he was turning out of the Corso degli Adimari 
into a side-street he was caring only that the sun was high, 
and that the procession had kept him longer than he had 
intended from his visit to that room in the \'ia de’ Bardi, 
where his coming, he knew, u'as anxiously awaited. He 
felt the scene of his entrance beforehand : the joy beam- 
ing dilfusedly in the blind face like the light in a semi- 
transparent lamp; the transient pink flush on Komola’s 
face and neck, which subtracted nothing from her majesty, 
but only gave it the exquisite charm of womanly sensitive- 
ness, heightened still more by what seemed the paradoxical 
boy-like frankness of her look and smile. I hey were the 
best comrades in the world during the hours they passed 
together round the blind man’s ch.iir : she was constantly 
appealing to Tito, and he was informing her, yet he felt 
himself strangely in subjection to Romola with that majestic 
simplicity of hers : he felt for the first time, without dclining 
it to himself, that loving awe in tlic presence of noble 
womanhood, which is pcrliaps something like the worship 
paid of old to a great nature-goddess, who was not all- 
knowing, but whose life and power were something deeper 
and more primordial than knowledge. 1 hey had never 
been alone togetlier, and he could frame to himself no 
probable image of love scenes between them : he could only 
fancy and wish wildly — what he knew was impossible— that 
Romola w^ould some day tell him that she loved him. One 
day in Greece, as he was leaning over a wall in the sun- 
shine, a little black-eyed peasant girl, who had rested her 
water-pot on the wall, crept gradually nearer and nearer 
to him, and at last shyly asked him to kiss her, putting up 
her round olive cheek very innfxrcntly. Tito was used to 
love that came in this unsought f;ishion. But Romola ’s 
love would never come in that way : would it ever come at 
all? — and yet it was that topmost apple on which he had 
set his mind. He was in his fresh youth— -not passionate, 
but impressible : it was as inevitable that he should feel 
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lovingly towards Romola as that the white irises should 
be reflected in the clear sunlit stream ; but he had no cox- 
combry, and he had an intimate sense that Romola was 
something very much above him. Many men have felt 
the same before a large-eyed, simple child. 

Nevertheless, Tito had had the rapid success which 
would have made some men presuming, or would have 
warranted him in thinking that there would be no great 
presumption in entertaining an agreeable confidence that 
he might one day be the husband of Romola — nay, that 
her father himself was not without a vision of such a future 
for him. His first auspicious interview with Bartolommeo 
Scala had proved the commencement of a growing favour 
on the secretary’s part, and had led to an issue which 
would have been enough to make Tito decide on Florence 
as the place in which to establish himself, even if it had 
held no other magnet. Politian was professor of Greek as 
well as Latin at Florence, professorial chairs being main- 
tained there, although the university had been removed to 
Pisa; but for a long time Demetrio Calcondila, one of the 
most eminent and respectable among the emigrant Greeks, 
had also held a (ireck chair, simultaneously with the too 
predominant Italian. Calcondila was now gone to Milan, 
and there was no counterpoise or rival to Politian such as 
was desired for him by the friends who wished him to be 
taught a little propriety and humility. Scala was far from 
being the only friend of this class, and he found several 
who, if they were not among those thirsty admirers of 
mediocrity that were glad to be refreshed with his verses 
in hot weather, were yet quite willing to join him in doing 
that moral service to Politian. It was finally agreed that 
Tito should be supported in a Greek chair, as Demetrio 
Calcondila had been by Lorenzo himself, who, being at 
the same time the affectionate patron of Politian, had 
shown by precedent that there was nothing invidious in 
such a measure, but only a zeal for true learning and for 
the instruction of the Florentine youth. 

Tito was thus sailing under the fairest breeze, and besides 
convincing fair judges that his talents squared with his 
good fortune, he wore that fortune so easily and unpre- 
tentiously that no one had yet been offended by it. He was 
not unlikely to get into the best Florentine society : society 
where there was much more plate than the circle of enam- 
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died silver in the centre of the brass dishes, and where it 
was not forbidden by the Signory to wear the richest 
brocade. For where could a handsome young scholar not 
be welcome when he could touch the lute and troll a gay 
song? That bright face, that easy smile, that liquid voice, 
seemed to give life a holiday aspect ; just as a strain of 
gay music and the hoisting of colours make the work-worn 
and the sad rather ashamed of showing themselves. Here 
was a professor likely to render the Greek classics amiable 
to the sons of great houses. 

And that w'as not the whole of Tito’s good fortune; for 
he had sold all his jewels, except the ring he did not choose 
to part with, and he was master of full five hundred gold 
florins. 

Yet the moment when he first had this sum in his posses- 
sion was the crisis of the first serious struggle his facile, 
good-humoured nature had known. An importunate 
thought, of which he had till now refused to see more than 
the shadow as it dogged his f(K)tsteps, at last rushed upon 
him and grasped him : he was oblig^ed to pause and decide 
whether he would surrender and obey, or wlK'thcr he would 
give the refusal that must carry irre\(K'ablc consequences. 
It was in the room above Nello’s shop, which 1‘ito had now 
hired as a lo<lging, that the elder Cennini handed him the 
last quota of the sum on behalf of Bernardo Ruc(*llai, the 
purchaser of the two most valuable gems. 

“ Ecco, giovaue mio/” said the respectable printer and 
goldsmith, “you have now a pretty little fortune; and if 
you will take my advice, you wdll let me place your fhirins 
in a safe quarter, where they may increase and multiply, 
instead of slipping through your fingers for banquets and 
other follies which are rife among our Florentine youth. 
And it has been too much the fashion of scholars, especi- 
ally when, like our Pietro Crinifo, they think their scholar- 
ship needs to be scented and broidcred, to squander wdth 
one hand till they have been fain to beg with the other. 1 
have brought you the money and you arc free to make a 
wise choice or an unwise : I shall sec on which side the 
balance dips. We Florentines hold no man a member of 
an Art till he has shown his skill and been matriculated ; 
and no man is matriculated to the art of life till he has 
been well tempted. If you make up your mind to put your 
florins out to usury, you can let me know to-morrow. A 
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scholar may marry, and should have something in readiness 
for the morgen-cap.^ Addio/* 

As Cennini closed the door behind him, Tito turned round 
with the smile dying out of his face, and fixed his eyes on 
the table where the florins lay. He made no other move- 
ment, but stood with his thumbs in his belt, looking down, 
in that transfixed state which accompanies the concentra- 
tion of consciousness on some inward image. 

“A man’s ransom!” — who was it that had said five 
hundred florins was more than a man’s ransom? If now, 
under this mid-day sun, on some hot coast far away, a man 
somewhat stricken in years — a man not without high 
thoughts and with the most passionate heart — a man who 
long years ago had rescued a little boy from a life of 
beggary, filth, and cruel wrong, had reared him tenderly, 
and been to him as a father — if that man were now under 
this summer sun toiling as a slave, hewing wood and draw- 
ing water, perhaps being smitten and buffeted because he 
was not deft and active? If he were saying to himself, 
” Tito will find me : he had but to carry our manuscripts 
and gems to Venice ; he wall have raised money, and will 
never rest till he finds me out?” If that were certain, 
could he, Tito, sec the price of the gems lying before him, 
and say, ” I will stay at Florence, where I am fanned by 
soft airs of promised love and prosperity; I will not risk 
myself for his sake?” No, surely not, if it were certain. 
But nothing could be farther from certainty, I he galley had 
been taken by a Turkish vessel on its way to Delos : ifiat 
was known by the report of the companion galley, which 
had escaped. But there had been resistance, and probable 
bkhnlshcd ; a man had been seen f.illing overboard: who 
were the survivors, and what had befallen them amongst 
all the multitude of possibilities? Had not he, I ito, 
suffered shipwreck, and narrowly escaped drowning? He 
had good cause for feeling the omnipresence of casualties 
that threatened all projects with futility. The rumour that 
there were pirates who had a settlement in Delos was not 
to be depended on, or might be nothing to the purpose. 
VV’hat, probably enough, would be the result if he were to 
quit Florence and go to Venice ; get authoritative letters — 
yes, he knew that might be done — and set out for the 
* A sum given by the bridegroom to the bndc the day after the 
marriage {MorgtngaU). 
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Archipelagfo? \yhy, that he should be himself seized, and 
Spend all his florins on preliminaries, and be again a desti- 
tute wanderer — with no more gems to sell. 

Tito had a clearer \ision of that result than of the 
possible moment when he might find his father again, and 
carry hirn deliverance. It would surely be an unfairness 
that he, in his full ripe youth, to whom life had hitherto 
had some of the stint and subjection of a schcMil, should 
turn his back on promised love and distinction, and perhaps 
never be visited by that promise ag.iin. “ And yet,” he 
said to himseK, “ if I uerc certain that Baldassarie Calvo 
was alive, and that 1 could free him, by whatever exertions 
or perils, I would ^o now — now I have the money : it was 
useless to debate tlie malttT before. 1 would go now to 
Bardo and Bartolommeo Scala, an<i tell them the whole 
truth. 1 ito (lid not say to himself so distinctly that if 
those two men had known the whole truth he w^as aware 
tliere would have been no altern.itiv for him but to go in 
search of his benefactor, who, if alive, was the rigiitful 
owner of the gems, and whom he had always (‘(pjiv (H‘allv 
spoken of as ” lost;” he did not say to bims(‘lf, what he 
was not ignorant of, that (.reeks of distinction had made 
sacrifices, taken voyages again and aj^ain, and sought help 
from crowned and mitred heads for the sake of freeini^ 
relatives frorn slavery to the 1'urks Public opinion did 
not rcj^ard this as exceptional virtue. 

'I his was his first real ('olkxjuy with himself: be had 
gone on following the impulses of the moment, and one of 
those impulses had been to ('om eal half the fart ; he bad 
never considered this part of his conduct long enough t(j 
face the consciousness of his motiva*s for the concealment. 
What was the use of telling the whole? It was true, the 
thought had crossed his mind several times, siru'e he had 
quitted Nauplia that, after all, it was a great relief to be 
quit of Baldassarre, and he would have liked to know w/io 
it was that had fallen overboard. But such thoughts spring 
inevitably out of a relation that is irksome. B.ildassarie 
was exacting, and had got stranger as he got older : he 
was constantly scrutini/ing 'ritf>’s mind to see whether it 
answered to his own exaggerated cx|>ectations ; and age- 
the age of a thick-set, heavy-browed, bald man beyond 
sixty, whose intensity and eagerness in the grasp of ideas 
have long taken the character of monotony and repetition, 
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may be looked at from many points of view without being 
found attractive. Such a man, stranded among new 
acquaintances, unless he had the philosopher’s stone, would 
hardly find rank, youth, and beauty at his feet. The feel- 
ings that gather fervour from novelty will be of little help 
towards making the world a home for dimmed and faded 
human beings; and if there is any love of which they are 
not widowed, it must be the love that is rooted in memories 
and distils perpetually the sweet balms of fidelity and for- 
bearing tenderness. 

But surely such memories were not absent from Tito’s 
mind? Far in the backward vista of his remembered life, 
when he was only seven years old, Baldassarre had rescued 
him from blows, had taken him to a home that seemed like 
opened paradise, where there was sweet food and soothing 
caresses, all had on Baldassarre’s knee; and from that time 
till the hour tliey had parted, Tito had been the one centre 
of Baldassarre ’s fatherly cares. 

And he had been docile, pliable, quick of apprehension, 
ready to acquire : a very bright lovely boy, a youth of even 
splendid grace, who seemed quite without vices, as if that 
beautiful form represented a vitality so exquisitely poised 
and balanced that it could know no uneasy desires, no 
unrest — a radiant presence for a lonely man to have won 
for himself. If he were silent when his father expected 
some response, still he did not look moody; if he declined 
some labour — why he flung himself down with such a 
charming, half-smiling, half-pleading air, that the pleasure 
of looking at him made amends to one who had watched his 
growth with a sense of claim and possession : the curves 
of Tito’s mouth had inefTable good humour in them. And 
then, the quick talent to which everything came readily, 
from philosophical systems to the rhymes of a street ballad 
caught up at a hearing ! Would any one have said that 
Tito had not made a rich return to his benefactor, or that 
his gratitude and affection would fail on any great demand? 

He did not admit that his gratitude had failed ; but it was 
not certain that Baldassarre was in slavery, not certain 
that he was living. 

“ Do I not owe something to myself?” said Tito, in- 
wardly, with a slight movement of his shoulders, the first 
he had made since he had turned to look down at the florins. 
‘‘ Before I quit everything, and incur again all the risks 
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of which I am even now weary, I must at least have a 
reasonable hope. Am I to spend my life in a wanderings 
search? 1 believe he is dead. Cennini was right about 
my florins : I will place them in his hands to-morrow.** 

When, the next morning, Tito put this determination 
into act he had chosen hib colour in the game, and had 
given an inevitable bent to his wishes. He had made it 
impossible that he should not from henceforth desire it to 
be the truth that his father was dead ; impossible that he 
should not be tempted to baseness rather than that the 
precise facts of his conduct should not remain ft)r ever 
concealed. 

Under every guilty secret there is hidden a brood of 
guilty wishes, whose unwholesome infecting life is cherished 
by the darkness. The contaminating effect of deeds often 
lies less in the commission than in tlie consequent adjust- 
ment of our desires — the enlistment of our self-interest on 
the side of falsity; as, on flie other hand, the purifying 
influence of public confession springs from the fact, that by 
it the hope in lies is for ever swept away, and the soul 
recovers the noble attitude of simplicity. 

Besides, in this first distinct colloquy with himself the 
ideas which had previously been scattered and interrupted 
had now concentrated themsehes; the little rills of selfish- 
ness had united and made a channel, so that they could 
never again meet with the same resistance. Hitherto Tito 
had left in vague indecision the question whether, with the 
means in his power, he would not return, and ascertain his 
father’s fate; he had now made a definite excuse to himself 
for not taking that course; he had avowed to himself a 
choice which he would have been ashamed to avow to others, 
and which would have made him ashamed in the resurgent 
presence of his father. Hut the inward shame, the reflex 
of that outw'ard law which the great heart of mankind 
makes for every individual man, a reflex which will exist 
even in the absence of the sympathetic impulses that need 
no law, but rush to the deed of fidelity and pity as inevi- 
tably as the brute mother shields her young fropi the attack 
of the hereditary enemy — that inward shame was showing 
its blushes in Tito’s determined assertion to himself that 
his father was dead, or that at least search was hopeless. 
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CHAPTER X 

UNDER THE PLANE-TREE 

On the day of San Giovanni it was already three weeks 
ago that Tito had handed his florins to Cennini, and we 
have seen that as he set out towards the Via de’ Bardi he 
showed all the outward signs of a mind at ease. How 
should it be otherwise? He never jarred with what was 
immediately around him, and his nature was too joyous, 
too unapprehensive, for the hidden and the distant to grasp 
him in the shape of a dread. As he turned out of the hot 
sunshine into the shelter of a narrow street, took off the 
black cloth berretta, or simple cap with upturned lappet, 
which just crowned his brown curls, pushing his hair and 
tossing his head backward to court the cooler air, there was 
no brand of duplicity on his brow ; neither was there any 
stamp of candour : it was simply a finely formed, square, 
smooth young brow. And the slow absent glance he cast 
around at the upper windows of the houses had neither 
more dissimulation in it, nor more ingenuousness, than 
belongs to a youthful well-opened eyelid with its unwearied 
breadth of gaze; to perfectly pellucid lenses; to the 
undimmed dark of a rich brown iris ; and to a pure cerulean- 
tinted angle of whiteness streaked with the delicate shadows 
of long eyelashes. Was it that Tito’s face attracted or 
repelled according to the mental attitude of the observer? 
Was it a cypher with more than one key? The strong, 
unmistakable expression in his whole air and person was a 
negative one, and it was perfectly veracious ; it declared 
the absence of any uneasy claim, any restless vanity, and 
it made the admiration that followed him as he passed 
among the troop of holiday-makers a thoroughly willing 
tribute. 

For by this time the stir of the Festa was felt even in the 
narrowest side streets; the throng which had at one time 
been concentrated in the lines through which the procession 
had to pass, was now streaming out in all directions in 
pursuit of a new object. Such intervals of a Festa are 
precisely the moments when the vaguely active animal 
spirits of a crowd are likely to be the most petulant and 
most ready to sacrifice a stray individual to the greater 
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happiness of the greater number. As Tito entered the 
neig^hbourhood of San Martino, lie found the throng rather 
denser; and near the hostelry of the Bcrtucce^ or Baboons, 
there was evidently some object which was arrestiny* the 
passengers and forming them into a knot. It needed 
nothing of great interest to draw aside passengers 
unfreighted with a purpose, and Tito was preparing to 
turn aside into an adjoining street, when, amidst the loud 
laughter, his car discerned a distressed cliildish voice cry- 
ing, “ Loose me I Holy Virgin, help me!” which at once 
determined him to push his uay into the knot of gazers. 
He had just had time to peroei\e that the distressed vtiice 
carne from a young contadma, whose udiite hood had fallen 
off in the struggle to get her h.inds free from the grasp of 
a man in the parti-coloiired diess of a t crretatio^ or con- 
juror, who was making laughing attempts to soothe and 
cajole her, evidently carr>ing with him the amused sym- 
pathy of the spectators, who by a peisu.isivc variety of 
words signifying simpleton, for wdiich the Morentine dialect 
is rich in equivalents, seemed to be arguing willi the con- 
tadina against her olistinacy. At the first moment the 
girl’s face was turned away, and he saw only her light 
brown hair plaited and fastened with a long silver pin; but 
in the next, the struggle brought her face opposite to 
Tito’s, and he saw the b.ihy featuies of I'cssa, her blue 
eyes filled with tears, and her und<T-lip (piivering. 'fessa, 
too, saw him, and through the mist of her swelling tears 
there beamed a sudden hope, like that in the face of a little 
child, when, held by a stranger against its will, it sees a 
familiar hand strctc lu'd out. 

In an instant 'lito had pushed his way through the barrier 
of bystanders, whose curiosity made them ready to turn 
aside at the sudden interference of this handsome young 
signor, had grasped fess.i’s waist, and had said, ” Loose 
this child ! What right have you to hold her against her 
will ?” 

The conjuror — a man with one of those faces in which 
the angles of the eyes and eyebrows, of the nostrils, mouth, 
and sharply defined jaw, all tend upward — showed his small 
regular teeth in an impish but not ill-natured grin, as he 
let go Tessa’s hands, and stretched out his own backward, 
shrugging his shoulders, and bending them forward a little 
in a half apologetic, half protesting manner. 
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“ I meant the ragazza no evil in the world, Messere : ask 
this respectable company. I was only going to show them 
a few samples of my skill, in which this little damsel might 
have helped me the better because of her kitten face, which 
would have assured them of open dealing ; and I had 
promised her a lapful of confetti as a reward. But what 
then? Messere has doubtless better confetti at hand, and 
she knows it. ” 

A general laugh among the bystanders accompanied these 
last words of the conjuror, raised, probably, by the look of 
relief and confidence with which Tessa clung to Tito’s arm, 
as he drew it from her waist and placed her hand within 
it. She only cared about the laugh as she might have cared 
about the roar of wild beasts from which she was escaping, 
not attaching any meaning to it ; but Tito, who had no 
sooner got her on his arm than he foresaw some embarrass- 
ment in the situation, hastened to get clear of observers, 
who, having been despoiled of an expected amusement, 
were sure to re-establish the balance by jests. 

“ See, sec, little one! here is your hood,” said the con- 
juror, throwing the bit of white drapery over Tessa’s head. 
” Orsiif bear me no malice; come back to me when Mcs.sere 
can spare you. ” 

” Ah ! Maestro Vaiano, she’ll come back presently, as 
the toad said to the harrow,” called out one of the specta- 
tors, seeing how Tessa started and shrank at the action 
of the conjuror. 

Tito pushed his way vigorously towards the corner of a 
side street, a little vexed at this delay in his progress to 
the Via de’ Bardi, and intending to get rid of the poor 
little contadina as soon as possible. The next street, too, 
had its passengers inclined to make holiday remarks at so 
unusual a pair; but they had no sooner entered it than he 
said, in a kind but hurried manner, ” Now, little one, 
where were you going? Are you come by yourself to the 
Festa ?” 

” Ah, no !” said Tessa, looking frightened and distressed 
again; ” I have lost my mother in the crowd — her and 
my father-in-law. They will be angry — he wall beat me. 
It was in the crowd in San Pulinari — somebody pushed me 
along and I couldn’t stop myself, so I got away from 
them. Oh, I don’t know where they’re gone ! Please, 
don’t leave me !’* 
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Her eyes had been swelling with tears again, and she 
ended with a sob. 

Tito hurried along again : the Church of the Badia was 
not far off. They could enter it by the cloister that opened 
at the back, and in the church he could talk to Tessa — 
perhaps leave her. No ! it was an hour at which the church 
was not open ; but they paused under the shelter of the 
cloister, and he said, “ Have you no cousin or friend in 
Florence, my little Tessa, whose house you could find ; or 
are you afraid of walking by yourself since you have been 
frightened by the conjuror? I am in a hurry to get to 
Oltrarno, but if I could take you anywhere near 

“ Oh, I am frightened : he was the devil — I know he 
was. And I don’t know where to go. I have nobody: 
and my mother meant to have her dinner somewhere, and 
I don’t know where. Holy Madonna ! I shall be beaten.'* 

The corners of the pouting mouth went down piteously, 
and the poor little bosom with the beads on it above the 
green serge gown heaved so, (hat there was no longer any 
help for it : a loud sob would come, and the big tears fell 
as if they were making up for lost time. Here was a 
situation! It would ha\e been biutal to leave her, and 
Tito’s nature was all gentleness. He wished at that 
moment that he had not been expected in the Via de* 
Bardi. As he saw her lifting up her holiday apron to caleh 
the hurrying tears, he laid his hand, too, on the ;ipron, and 
rubbed one of the checks and kissed the baby-like round- 
ness. 

“ My poor little Tessa! leave off crying. Let us .see 
what can be done. Where is your home— where do you 
live?” 

1 here was no answer, but the sobs began to subside a 
little and the drops to fall less quickly. 

“Come! I’ll take you a little way, if you’ll tell me 
where you want to go.” 

The apron fell, and Tessa’s face began to look as con- 
tented as a cherub’s budding from a cloud. The diabolical 
conjuror, the anger and the beating seemed a long way 
off. 

” I think I’ll go home, if you’ll take me,” she .said, in 
a half whisper, looking up at Tito with wide blue eyes, 
and with something sweeter than a smile — with a child* 
like calm. 
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“ Come, then, little one,” said Tito, in a caressing tone, 
putting her arm within his again. ” Which way is it?” 

” Beyond Peretola — where the large pear-tree is.” 

” Peretola? Out at which gate, pazzarella? 1 am a 
stranger, you must remember.” 

” c5ut at the Por del Prato,” said Tessa, moving along 
with a very fast hold on Tito’s arm. 

He did not know all the turnings well enough to venture 
on an attempt at choosing the quietest streets ; and besides 
it occurred to him that where the passengers were most 
numerous there was, perhaps, the most chance of meeting 
with Monna Chita and finding an end to his knight-errant- 
ship. So he made straight for Porta Rossa, and on to 
Ognissanti, showing his usual bright propitiatory face to 
the mixed observers who threw their jests at him and his 
little heavy-shod maiden with much liberality. Mingled 
with the more decent holiday-makers there were frolicsome 
apprentices, rather envious of his good fortune ; bold-eyed 
women with the badge of the yellow veil ; beggars who 
thrust forward their caps for alms, in derision at Tito’s 
evident haste ; dicers, sharpers, and loungers of the worst 
sort ; boys whose tongues were used to wag in concert 
at the most brutal street games : for the streets of Florence 
were not always a moral spectacle in those times, and 
Tessa’s terror at being lost in the crowd was not wholly 
unreasonable. 

When they reached the Piazza d ’Ognissanti, Tito 
slackened his pace : they were both heated with their 
hurried walk, and here was a wider space where they could 
take breath. They sat down on one of the stone benches 
which were frequent against the walls of old Florentine 
houses. 

‘‘ Holy Virgin I” said Tessa; ” I am glad we have got 
away from those women and boys; but I was not frightened, 
because you could take care of me.” 

“Pretty little Tessa!” said Tito, smiling at her. 
” What makes you feel so safe with me?” 

” Because you are so beautiful — like the people going 
into Paradise ; they are all good.” 

” It is a long while since you had your breakfast, Tessa,” 
said Tito, seeing some stalls near, with fruit and sweet- 
meats upon them. “Are you hungry?” 

“ Yes, I think I am — if you will have some too.” 
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Tito bought some apricotSi and cakes, and comfits, and 
put them into her apron. 

“ Come,’* he said, “ let us walk on to the Prato, and 
then perhaps you will not be afraid to go the rest of the 
way alone.” 

“ But you will have some of the apricots and things, ’ 
said Tessa, rising obediently and gathering up her apron 
as a bag for her store. 

“ We will see,” said Tito aloud ; and to himself he said, 
” Here is a little contadina who might inspire a better idyl 
than Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Nencia da Barherino, that Ncllo’s 
friends rave about ; if I were only a Theocritus, or had 
time to cultivate the necessary experience by unseasonable 
walks of this sort ! However, the mischief is done now : 
I am so late already that another half hour will make no 
difference. Pretty little pigeon !” 

” We have a garden and plenty of pears,” said Tessa, 
“and two cows, besides the mules; and I’m very fond 
of them. But the pairif^no is a cross man : I wish my 
mother had not married him. I think he is wicked ; he 
is very ugly.” 

‘‘And docs your mother let him beat you, poverina? 
You said you were afraid of being beaten.” 

‘‘Ah, my mother herself scolds me : she loves my young 
sister better, and thinks I don’t do work enough. Nobody 
speaks kindly to me, only the Pievano (parish priest) when 
I go to confession. And the men in the Mcrcato laugh 
at me and make fun of me. Nobody ever kissed me and 
spoke to me as you do; just as I talk to my little black- 
faced kid, because I’m very fond of it.” 

It seemed not to have entered Tessa’s mind that there 
was any change in Tito’s apt>carancc since the morning he 
begged the milk from her, and that he I(x>kcd now like a 
personage for whom she must summon her little stock of 
reverent words and signs. He had impressed her too 
differently from any human being who had ever come near 
her before, for her to make any comparison of details ; she 
took no note of his dress; he was simply a voice and a 
face to her, something come from Paradise into a world 
where most things .seemed hard and angry ; and she prattled 
with as little restraint as if he had been an imaginary com- 
panion born of her own lovingness and the sunshine. 

They had now reached the Prato, which at that time was 
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a large open space within the walls, where the Florentine 
youth played at their favourite Calcio — a peculiar kind of 
football — and otherwise exercised themselves. At this 
midday time it was forsaken and quiet to the very gates, 
where a tent had been erected in preparation for the race. 
On the border of this wide meadow, Tito paused and said — 

“ Now, Tessa, you will not be frightened if I leave you 
to walk the rest of the way by yourself. Addio ! Shall 
I come and buy a cup of milk from you in the Mercato 
to-morrow morning, to see that you are quite safe?” 

He added this question in a soothing tone, as he saw 
her eyes widening sorrowfully, and the corners of her 
mouth falling. She said nothing at first ; she only opened 
her apron and looked down at her apricots and sweetmeats. 
Then she looked up at him again and said complainingly, — 

” 1 thought you would have some, and we could sit 
down under a tree outside the gate, and eat them 
together. ” 

” Tessa, Tessa, you little siren, you would ruin me,” 
said Tito, laughing, and kissing both her cheeks. ” I 
ought to have been in the Via do’ Bardi long ago. Not 
I must go back now; you arc in no danger. There — I’ll 
take an apricot. Addio!” 

He had already stepped two yards from her when he said 
the last word. Tessa could not have spoken ; she was 
pale, and a great sob was rising ; but she turned round 
as if she felt there was no hope for her, and stepped on, 
holding her apron so forgetfully that the apricots began 
to roll out on the grass. 

Tito could not help looking after her, and seeing her 
shoulders rise to the bursting sob, and the apricots fall — 
could not help going after her and picking them up. It 
was very hard upon him : he was a long way off the Via 
de’ Bardi, and very near to Tessa. 

” See, my silly one,” he said, picking up the apricots. 
” Come, leave off crying, I will go with you, and we’ll 
sit down under the tree. Come, I don’t like to see you 
cry; but you know I must go back some time.” 

So it came to pass that they found a great plane-tree not 
far outside the gates, and they sat down under it, and all 
the feast was spread out on Tessa’s lap, she leaning with 
her back against the trunk of the tree, and he stretched 
opposite to her, resting his elbows on the rough green 
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growth cherished by the shade, while the sunlight stole 
through the boughs and played about them like a winged 
thing. Tessa’s face was all contentment again, and the 
taste of the apricots and sw-eetmeats seemed very good. 

“ You pretty bird!" said 'I'ito, looking at her as she 
sat eyeing the remains of the feast with an evident mental 
debate about saving them, since he had said he would 
not have any more. "To think of any one scolding you ! 
What sins do you tell of at confession, Tessa?" 

" Oh, a great many. 1 am often naughty. I don’t 
like work, and I can't help being idle, though 1 know 1 
shall be beaten and scolded ; and 1 give the mules the best 
fodder when nobody sees me, and then when the Madrc 
is angry I say 1 didn’t do it, and that makes me frightened 
at the devil. I think the conjuror was the devil. 1 am not 
so frightened after I’ve been to confession. And see. I’ve 
got a Breve here that a good father who came to Prato 
preaching this Easter blessed and gave us all." Here 
Tessa drew' from her bosom a tiny bag carefully fastened 
up. " And I think the holy Madonna will take care of 
me; she looks as if she would; and perhaps if 1 wasn’t 
idle, she w'ouldn’t let me be beaten." 

" If they are so cruel to you, Tessa, shouldn’t you like 
to leave them, and go and live with a beautiful lady who 
would be kind to you, if she would have you to wait upon 
her?" 

Tessa seemed to hold her breath for a moment or iw^o. 
Then she said doubtfully, " I don’t know." 

" Then should you like to be tny little servant, and live 
with me?" said Tito, smiling. He meant no more than 
to see what sort of pretty look and answer she would 
give. 

There was a flush of joy immediately. " Will you take 
me with you now? Ah! I shouldn’t go home and be 
beaten then." She paused a little while, and then added 
more doubtfully, " But I should like to fetch my black- 
faced kid." 

" Yes, you must go back to your kid, my Tcs.sa," said 
Tito, rising, " and I must go the other way." 

" By Jupiter!" he added, as he went from under the 
shade of the tree, " it is not a pleasant time of day to walk 
from here to the Via dc’ Bardi ; I am more inclined to lie 
down and sleep in this shade." 
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It ended so. Tito had ah unconquerable aversion to 
anything unpleasant, even when an object very much loved 
and desired was on the other side of it. He had risen 
early ; had waited ; had seen sights, and had been already 
walking in the sun : he was inclined for a siesta, and 
inclined all the more because little Tessa was there, and 
seemed to make the air softer. He lay down on the grass 
again, putting his cap under his head on a green tuft by 
the side of Tessa. That was not quite comfortable ; so 
he moved again, and asked I'essa to let him rest his head 
against her lap; and in that way he soon fell asleep. 
Tessa sat quiet as a dove on its nest, just venturing, when 
he was fast asleep, to touch the wonderful dark curls that 
fell backward from his ear. She was too happy to go to 
sleep — too happy to think that Tito would wake up, and that 
then he would leave her, and she must go home. It takes 
very little water to make a perfect pool for a tiny fish, 
where it will find its world and paradise all in one, and 
never have a presentiment of the dry bank. The fretted 
summer shade, and stillness, and the gentle breathing of 
some loved life near — it would be paradise to us all, if 
eager thought, the strong angel with the implacable brow, 
had not long since closed the gates. 

It really was a long while before the waking came — 
before the long dark eyes opened at Tessa, at first with a 
little surprise, and then with a smile, v^hich W'as soon 
quenched by some pre-cKcupying thought. Tito’s deeper 
sleep had broken into a do/e, in which he felt himself in 
the Via de’ Bardi, explaining his failure to appear at the 
appointed time. The clear images of that doze urged him 
to start up at once to a sitting posture, and as he stretched 
his arms and shook his cap, he said, — 

“ Tessa, little one, you have let me sleep too long. My 
hunger and the shadows together tell me that the sun has 
done much travel since I fell asleep. I must lose no more 
time. Addio, ” he ended, patting her check with one hand, 
and settling his cap with the other. 

She said nothing, but there were signs in her face which 
made him speak again in as serious and chiding a tone as 
he could command, — 

“ Now, Tessa, you must not cry. I shall be angry; I 
shall not love you if you cry. Vou must go home to your 
black-faced kid, or if you like you may go back to the 
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gate and see the horses start. But 1 can stay with you 
no longer, and if you cry, I shall thi-^k you are troublesome 
to me.” 

The rising tears were checked by terror at this change 
in Tito’s voice. Tessa turned very pale, and sat in trem- 
bling silence, with her blue eyes widened by arrested tears. 

‘‘ Look now,” Tito went on, soothingly, opening the 
wallet that hung at his belt, ‘‘ here is a pretty charm that 
I have had a long while — ever since 1 was in Sicily, a 
country a long way off.” 

His wallet had many little matters in it mingled with 
small coins, and he had the usual diiliculty in laying his 
finger on the right thing. He unhooked his wallet, and 
turned out the contents on Tessa’s lap. Among them was 
his onyx ring. 

” Ah, my ring!” he exclaimed, slif)ping it on the fore- 
finger of his right hand. ” 1 forgot to put it on again 
this morning. Strange, 1 never missed it I Sec, Tessa,” 
he added, as he spread out the smaller articles, and selected 
the one he was in search of. ” Sec this pretty little pointed 
bit of red coral — like your goat’s horn, is it not ? — and here 
is a hole in it, so you can put on the cord round your neck 
along w’ith your Breve, and then the evil spirits can’t hurt 
you : if you ever see them coming in the shadow round 
the corner, point this little coral horn at them, and they 
will run away. It is a ‘ buona fortuna,’ and will keep 
you from harm when I am not with you. Come, undo the 
cord. ” 

Tessa obeyed with a tranquillizing sense that life was 
going to be something quite new, and that I ito would be 
with her often. All wlio remember their childhood remem- 
ber the strange vague sense, when some new experience 
came, that everything else was going to be changed, and 
that there would be no lapse into the old monotony. So 
the bit of coral w'as hung beside the tiny bag with the scrap 
of scrawled parchment in it, and I'essa felt braver. 

“ And now you will give me a kiss,” said Tito, economiz- 
ing time by speaking while he swept in the contents of the 
wallet and hung it at his waist again, ” and look happy, 
like a good girl, and then ” 

But Tessa had obediently put forward her lips in a 
moment, and kissed his cheek as he hung down his head. 

Oh, you pretty pigeon I” cried Tito, laughing, pressing 
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her round cheeks with his hdnds and crushing her features 
together so as to give them a general impartial kiss. 

Then he started up and walked away, not looking round 
till he was ten yards from her, when he just turned and 
gave a parting beck. Tessa was looking after him, but 
he could see that she was making no signs of distress. It 
was enough for Tito if she did not cry while he was present. 
The softness of his nature required that all sorrow should 
be hidden away from him. 

“ I wonder when Romola will kiss my cheek in that 
way?” thought Tito, as he walked along. It seemed a 
tiresome distance now, and he almost wished he had not 
been so soft-hearted, or so tempted to linger in the shade. 
No other excuse was needed to Bardo and Romola than 
saying simply that he had been unexpectedly hindered; he 
felt confident their proud delicacy would inquire no farther. 
He lost no time in getting to Ognissanti, and hastily taking 
some food there, he crossed the Arno by the Ponte alia 
Carraja, and made his way as directly as possible towards 
the Via de’ Bardi. 

But it was the hour when all the world who meant to 
be in particularly good time to see the Corso were return- 
ing from the Borghi, or villages just outside the gates, 
where they had dined and reposed themselves; and the 
thoroughfares leading to the bridges were of course the 
issues towards which the stream of sightseers tended. 
Just as Tito reached the Ponte Vecchio and the entrance 
of the Via de’ Bardi, he was suddenly urged back towards 
the angle of the intersecting streets. A company on horse- 
back, coming from the Via Guicciardini, and turning up 
the Via de Bardi, had compelled the foot-passengers to 
recede hurriedly. Tito had been walking, as his manner 
was, with the thumb of his right hand resting in his belt; 
and as he was thus forced to pause, and was looking care- 
lessly at the passing cavaliers, he felt a very thin cold hand 
laid on his. He started round, and saw the Dominican 
friar whose upturned face had so struck him in the morn- 
ing. ^ Seen closer, the face looked more evidently worn 
by sickness and not by age ; and again it brought some 
strong but indefinite reminiscences to Tito. 

” Pardon me, but — from your face and your ring,” 

said the friar, in a faint voice, ” is not your name Vito 
Melema?” 
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“ Yes/* said Tito, also speaking faintly, doubly jarred 
by the cold touch and the mystery. He was not appre- 
hensive or timid through his imagination, but through his 
sensations and perceptions he could easily be made to 
shrink and turn pale like a maiden. 

“Then I shall fulfil my commission.** 

The friar put his hand under his scapulary, and drawing 
out a small linen bag which hung round his neck, took 
from it a bit of parchment, doubled and stuck firmly 
together with some black adhc'^ive substance, and placed 
it in Tito*s hand. On the outside was written in Italian, in 
a small but distinct character — 

“ Tito Melema, a^ed twenty-three, with a dark, beautiful 
face, lons^ dark curls, the brif^htest Sfntle, and a large onyx 
ring on his right forefinger.** 

Tito did not look at the friar, but tremblingly broke 
open the bit of parchment. Inside, the words were — 

“ / am sold for a slave: I thtnk they are g(dng to take 
me to Antioch, The gems alone will serve to ransom me,** 
Tito looked round at the friar, but could only ask a 
question with his eyes. 

“ I had it at Corinth,’* the friar said, speaking with 
difficulty, like one whose small stiength had been over- 
taxed, “ 1 had it from a man who was dying.*’ 

“He is dead, then?” said 'liti>, with a bounding of the 
heart. 

“ Not the writer. The man who gave it me was a 
pilgrim, like myself, to whom the wnier had entrusted it, 
because he was journeying to Italy.” 

“ You know the contents?” 

I do not know them, but I conjecture them. Your 
fiiend is in slavery: you wall go and release him. Hut I 
am unable to talk now.’* I he friar, whose voice had 
become feebler and feebler, sank down on the stone bench 
against the w'all from which he had risen to touch Tito'fi 
hand, adding — 

“ 1 am at San Marco; my name is Fra Luca.*’ 
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CHAPTER XI 

T I T O * S DILEMMA 

When Fra Luca had ceased to speak, Tito still stooc 
by him in irresolution, and it was not till, the pressure ol 
the passengers beings removed, the friar rose and walkec 
slowly into the church of Santa Feliciti, that Tito alsc 
went on his way along* the Via de’ Bardi. 

“ If this monk is a Florentine,” he said to himself; ” il 
he is f^oing to remain at Morence, everything must be 
disclosed.” He felt that a new crisis had come, but he 
was not, for all that, too agitated to pay his visit tc 
Bardo, and apologize for his previous non-appearance. 
Tito’s talent for concealment was being fast developed 
into something less neutral. It was still possible — per- 
haps it might be inevitable — for him to accept frankly the 
altered conditions, and avow Baldassarre’s existence; but 
hardly without casting an unpleasant light backward on 
his original reticence as studied equivocation in order to 
avoid the fulfilment of a secretly recognized claim, to say 
nothing of his quiet settlement of himself and investment 
of his llorins, when, it would be clear, his benefactor’s fate 
had not been certified. It was at least provisionally wise 
to act as if notliing had happened, and for the present he 
would suspend decisive thought ; there was all the night 
for meditation, and no one would know the precise moment 
at which he had received the letter. 

So he entered the room on the second story, where 
Romola and her father sat among the parchment and the 
marble, aloof from the life of the streets on holidays as 
well as on common days, with a face only a little less bright 
than usual, from regret at appearing so late: a regret 
which wanted no testimony, since he had given up the 
sight of the Corso in order to express it; and then set 
himself to throw extra animation into the evening, though 
all the while his consciousness was at work like a machine 
with complex action, leaving deposits quite distinct from 
the line of talk; and by the time he descended the stone 
stairs and issued from the grim door in the starlight, his 
mind had really reached a new stage in its formation of a 
purpose. 
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And when, the next day, after he was free from his 
professorial work, he turned up the V'ia del CcKomero 
towards the convent of San Marco, his purpose was fully 
shaped. He was ^oinij to ascertain from Fra Luca pre- 
cisely how much he conjectured of the truth, and on what 
p^rounds he conjectured it; and, further, how lonjj he was 
to remain at San Marco. And on that fuller knowledj^e 
he hoped to mould a statement which would in any case 
save him from the necessity of quittinj;^ Florence. Tito h.id 
never had occasion to fabricate an inj^enious lie before : the 
occasion w^as come now— tiic occ.ision which circumstance 
never tails to be|^»^et on tacit f.iNity ; and his inj^enuity 
w'as ready. For he had conxinced himself that he was 
not hound to ^o in search of ILildassarre. lie had oiue 
said that on a fair assurance of his father’s existence and 
w hercal)Oiit, he would unhesitatini^ly f^o after him. Hut, 
after all, why was he bound to 1^0 What, looked at 
closely, was the end of all life, but to extract the utmost 
sum of pleasure.'' And was not his own blcKiminj^ life a 
promise of incomparably more phsisure, not for himself 
only, but for others, than the withered wintry life of a 
man who wms past tlic time of keen imjoyment, and wdiose 
ideas had stiifened into barren rij^odity.'' 1 hose ideas had 
all been sown in the fresh soil (»f 'I ito’s mind, and weie 
lively ^erms there : that was the profier order of thin^^s 
— the order of nature, whii h treats all maturity as a mere 
nidus for youth Haldassaire h.id done his work, had had 
his draui^^ht of life: lito said it was hts turn now. 

.And the prosjiect was so vai^oie: — " I think they are 
j:join}^ t<^ take me to Antioch •” here was a vista ! Alter 
a lon^ voyaj^e, to s[)end months, perhaps \ears, in a search 
for which even now there was no f^'^uarantee that it would 
not prove vain : and to leave behind at startinj^- a life of 
distinction and love : and to lind, if he found anylhinj.;;, the 
old exactinj:^ companionship which was known by rote 
beforehand. Certainly the j^ems and therefore the florins 
were, in a sense, Haldassarrc’s : in the narrow sense by 
which the rij^ht of posscs.sion i.s determined in ordinary 
affairs; but in that larj^c and more radically natural view 
by which the world belongs to youth and strength, they 
were rather his who could extract the most pleasure out 
of them. That, he was conscious, was not the .sentiment 
which the complicated play of human feelings had cn- 

£ IBl 
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gendered in society. The men around him would expect 
that he should immediately apply those florins to his bene- 
factor’s rescue. But what was the sentiment of society? — 
a mere tangle of anomalous traditions and opinions, which 
no wise man would take as a guide, except so far as his 
own comfort was concerned. Not that he cared for the 
florins except perhaps for Romola ’s sake: he would give 
up the florins readily enough. It was the joy that was due 
to him and was close to his lips, which he felt he was not 
bound to thrust away from him and travel on, thirsting. 
Any maxims that required a man to fling away the good 
that was needed to make existence sweet, were only the 
lining of human selfishness turned outward : they were 
made by men who wanted others to sacrifice themselves 
for their sake. He would rather that Baldassarre should 
not suffer : he liked no one to suffer; but could any philo- 
sophy prove to him that he was bound to care for another’s 
suffering more than for his own? To do so he must have 
loved Baldassarre devotedly, and he did not love him ; 
was that his own fault? Ciratitude ! seen closely, it made 
no valid claim : his father’s life would have been dreary 
without him : are we convicted of a debt to men for the 
pleasures they give themselves? 

Having once begun to explain away Baldassarre’s claim, 
Tito’s thought showed itself as active as a virulent acid, 
eating its rapid way through all the tissues of sentiment. 
His mind was destitute of that dread which has been 
erroneously decried as if it were nothing higher than a 
man’s animal care for his own skin : that awe of the 
Divine Nemesis which was felt by religious pagans, and, 
though it took a more positive form under Christianity, 
is still felt by the mass of mankind simply as a vague 
fear at anything which is called wrong-doing. Such terror 
of the unseen is so far above mere sensual cowardice that 
it will annihilate that cowardice : it is the initial recog- 
nition of a moral law restraining desire, and checks the 
hard bold scrutiny of imperfect thought into obligations 
which can never be proved to have any sanctity in the 
absence of feeling. “ It is good,” sing the old Eumenides, 
in .^vschylus, ” that fear should sit as tlie guardian of the 
soul, forcing it into wisdom — good that men should carry 
a threatening shadow in their hearts under the full sun- 
shine; else, how should they learn to revere the right?” 
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That guardianship may become needless ; but only when 
all outward law has become needless— -only when duty 
and love have united in one stream and made a common 
force. 

As Tito entered the outer cloister of San Marco, and 
inquired for Fra Luca, there was no shadowy presenti- 
ment in his mind : he felt himself too cultured and sceptical 
for that : he had been nurtured in contempt for the tales 
of priests whose impudent lives were a proverb, and in 
erudite familiarity with disputes concerninjj the Chief 
Clood, which had after all, he considered, lelt it a matter 
of taste. Vet fear was a stronj^ element in l ito’s nature 
— the fear of what he belie\ed or saw was likely to rob 
him of pleasure : and he had a definite fear that Fra Luca 
might be the means of driving him from h'loi ( iiee. 

“ Fra Luca? ah, he is gone to Fiesole — to the Domini- 
can monastery there. He was taken on a litter in tlie 
co(d of the morning. T1 e poor Brother is very ill. Could 
you leave a message for him.-^” 

This answer was given by a fra conversn, or lay brother, 
whose accent told plainly that he was a raw contadino, and 
w'hose dull glance implied no curiosity. 

“Thanks; my business can wait.” 

Tito turned away with a sense of relief. “ This friar 
is not likely to live,” he said to himself. “ I saw he w^as 
worn to a shadow. And at I'iesole there will be nothing 
to recall me to his mind. Besides, if he should come bac k, 
my explanation will serve as well then as now. But I wish 
I knew what it was that his face recalled to me.” 


CHAPTER XII 

TtlE PRIZE IS NHARIY GRASPED 

Tito walked along with a light step, for the immediate 
fear had vanished ; the usual joyousness of his disposition 
reassumed its predominance, and he was going to sec 
Romola. Yet Romola’s life seemed an image of that 
loving, pitying devotedness, that patient endurance of 
irksome tasks, from which he had shrunk and excused 
himself. But he was not out of love with goodness, or 
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prepared to plunge into vice : he was in his fresh youth, with 
soft pulses for all charm and loveliness; he had still a 
healthy appetite for ordinary human joys, and the poison 
could only work by degrees. He had sold himself to 
evil, but at present life seemed so nearly the same to him 
that he was not conscious of the bond. He meant all 
things to go on as they had done before, both within and 
without him : he meant to win golden opinions by meri- 
torious exertion, by ingenious learning, by amiable com- 
pliance : he was not going to do anything that would 
throw him out of harmony with the beings he cared for. 
And he cared supremely for Romola ; he wished to have 
her for his majestic, beautiful, and loving wife. There 
might be a wealthier alliance within the ultimate reach of 
successful accomplishments like his, but there was no 
woman in all Florence like Romola. When she was near 
him, and looked at him with her sincere hazel eyes, he 
was subdued by a delicious influence as strong and inevit- 
able as those musical vibrations which take possession of 
us with a rhythmic empire that no sooner ceases than we 
desire it to begin again. 

As he trod the stone stairs, when he was still outside 
the door, with no one but Maso near him, the influence 
seemed to have begun its work by the mere nearness' of 
anticipation. 

“ VVelcomc, Tito mio,** said the old man’s voice, before 
Tito had spoken. There was a new vigour in the voice, 
a new cheerfulness in the blind face, since that first inter- 
view more than two months ago. “ You have brought 
fresh manuscript, doubtless; but since we were talking 
last night I have had new ideas : we must take a wider 
scope — we must go back upon our footsteps.” 

Tito, paying his homage to Romola as he advanced, 
went, as his custom was, straight to Bardo’s chair, and 
put his hand in the palm that was held to receive it, placing 
himself on the cross-legged leather seat with scrolled 
ends, close to Bardo’s elbow. 

” Yes,” he said, in his gentle way; ** I have brought 
the new manuscript, but that can wait your pleasure. I 
have young limbs, you know, and can walk back up the 
hill without any difficulty.” 

He did not look at Romola as he said this, but he knew 
quite well that her eyes were fixed on him with delight. 
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•‘That is well said, my son.** Bardo had already 
addressed Tito in this way once or twice of late. “ And 
I perceive with gladness that you do not shrink from 
labour, without which, the poet has wisely said, life has 
given nothing to mortals. It is too often the * palma sine 
pulvere,’ the prize of glory without the dust of the race, 
that young ambition covets. But what says the Greek? 
* In the morning of life, work; in the mid-day, give 
counsel; in the evening, pray.* It is true, I might be 
thought to have reached that helpless evening; but not 
so, while I have counsel within me which is yet unspoken. 
For my mind, as I have often said, was shut up as by a 
dam ; the plenteous waters lay dark and motionless, but 
you, my Tito, have opened a duct for them, and they rush 
forward with a force that surprises myself. And now, 
what I want is, that we should go over our preliminary 
ground again, with a wider scheme of comment and illus- 
tration : otherwise I may lose opportunities which I now 
sec retrospectively, and which may never occur again. 
You mark what I am saying, Tito?’* 

He had just stooped to reach his manuscript, whicli had 
rolled down, and Bardo’s jealous car was alive to the 
slight movement. 

Tito might have been excused for shrugging his 
shoulders at the prospect before him, but he was not 
naturally impatient ; moreover, he had been bred up in 
that laborious erudition, at once minute and copious, which 
was the chief intellectual task of the age; and with Romola 
near, he was floated along by waves of agreeable sensation 
that made everything seem easy. 

“ Assuredly,” he said; ” you wish to enlarge your com- 
ments on certain passages we have cited.” 

” Not only so; I wish to introduce an occasional 
excursus^ where we have noticed an author to whom I have 
given special study ; for I may die io<> sor)n to achieve any 
separate work. And this is not a time for scholarly in- 
tegrity and well-sifted learning to lie idle, when it is not 
only rash ignorance that we have to fear, but when there 
are men like Calderino, who, as Foliziano has well shown, 
have recourse to impudent falsities of citation to serve the 
ends of their vanity and secure a triumph to their own 
mistakes. Wherefore, my Tito, I think it not well that we 
should let slip the occasion that lies under our hands. And 
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now we will turn back to the point where we have cited the 
passage from Thucydides, and I wish you, by way of 
preliminary, to go with me through all my notes on the 
Latin translation made by Lorenzo Valla, for which the 
incomparable Pope Nicholas V. — with whose personal 
notice I was honoured while I was yet young, and when he 
was still Thomas of Sarzana — paid him (I say not unduly) 
the sum of five hundred gold scudi. But inasmuch as 
Valla, though otherwise of dubious fame, is held in high 
honour for his severe scholarship, so that the epigram- 
matist has jocosely said of him that since he went among 
the shades, Pluto himself has not dared to speak in the 
ancient languages, it is the more needful that his name 
should not be as a stamp warranting false wares ; and 
therefore I would introduce an excursus on Thucydides, 
wherein my castigations of Valla’s text may find a fitting 
place. My Romola, thou wilt reach the needful volumes — 
thou knowest them — on the fifth shelf of the cabinet.” 

Tito rose at the same moment with Romola, saying, 

I will reach them, if you will point them out,” and 
followed her hastily into the adjoining small room, where 
the walls were also covered with ranges of books in perfect 
order. 

“There they are,” said Romola, pointing upward; 
“ every book is just where it was when my father ceased 
to see them. ” 

Tito stood by her without hastening to reach the books. 
They had never been in this room together before. 

“ I hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, 
with a look of grave confidence — “ I hope he will not weary 
you; this work makes him so happy.” 

“ And me too, Romola — if you will only let me say, 1 
love you — if you will only think me worth loving a little.” 

His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark beau- 
tiful face, nearer to hers than it had ever been before, was 
looking at her with beseeching tenderness. 

“ I do love you,” murmured Romola; she looked at him 
with the same simple majesty as ever, but her voice had 
never in her life before sunk to that murmur. It seemed 
to them both that they were looking at each other a long 
while before her lips moved again ; yet it was but a moment 
till she said, “ I know now what it is to be happy. ” 

The faces just met, and the dark curls mingled for an 
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instant with the rippling^ gold. Quick as lightning after 
that, Tito set his foot on a projecting ledge of the book- 
shelves and reached down the needful volumes. They were 
both contented to be silent and separate, for that first bliss- 
ful experience of mutual consciousness was all the more 
exquisite for being unperturbed by immediate sensation. 

It had all been as rapid as the irreversible mingling of 
waters, for even the eager and jealous Bardo had not 
become impatient. 

“ You have the volumes, my Romola?** the old man said, 
as they came near him ag:ain. “ And now you will get 
your pen ready ; for, as Tito marks off the scholia we deter- 
mine on extracting, it will be well for you to copy them 
without delay — numbering them carefully, mind, to corre- 
spond with the numbers he will put in the text he will 
write. 

Romola always had some task which gave her a share in 
this joint work. Tito took his stand at the Icggio, where 
he both wrote and read, and she placed herself at a table 
just in front of him, where she was ready to give into her 
father’s hands anything that he might happen to want, or 
relieve him of a volume that he had done with. They had 
always been in that position since the work began, yet on 
this day it seemed new; it was so different now for them 
to be opposite each other; so different for Tito to take a 
book from her, as she lifted it from her father’s knee. Yet 
there was no finesse to secure an additional look or touch. 
Rach woman creates in her own likeness the love-token* 
that are offered to her; and Romola’s deep calm happincs.s 
encompassed Tito like the rich but quiet evening light 
which dissipates all unrest. 

They had been two hours at their work, and were just 
desisting because of the fading light, when the door opened 
and there entered a figure strangely incongruous with the 
current of their thoughts and with the suggestions of every 
object around them. It was the figure of a short stout 
black-eyed woman, about fifty, wearing a black velvet 
berretta, or close cap, embroidered with pearls, under 
which surprisingly massive black braids surmounted the 
little bulging forehead, and fell in rich plaited curves over 
the ears, while an equally surprising carmine tint on the 
upper region of the fat checks contrasted with the sur- 
rounding sallowness. Three rows of pearls and a lower 
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necklace of gold reposed on -the horizontal cushion of her 
neck; the embroidered border of her trailing black-velvet 
gown and her embroidered long-drooping sleeves of rose- 
coloured damask, were slightly faded, but they conveyed 
to the initiated eye the satisfactory assurance that they 
were the splendid result of six months’ labour by a skilled 
workman ; and the rose-coloured petticoat, with its dimmed 
white fringe and seed-pearl arabesques, was duly exhibited 
in order to suggest a similar pleasing reflection. A hand- 
some coral rosary hung from one side of an inferential belt, 
which emerged into certainty with a large clasp of silver 
wrought in niello; and, on the other side, where the belt 
again became inferential, hung a scarsella, or large purse, 
of crimson velvet, stitched with pearls. Her little fat right 
hand, which looked as if it had been made of paste, and 
had risen out of shape under partial baking, held a small 
book of devotions, also splendid with velvet, pearls, and 
silver. 

The figure was already too familiar to Tito to be start- 
ling, for Monna Brigida was a frequent visitor at Bardo’s, 
being excepted from the sentence of banishment passed on 
feminine triviality, on the ground of her cousinship to his 
dead wife and her early care for Romola, who now looked 
round at her with an affectionate smile, and rose to draw 
the leather seat to a due distance from her father’s chair, 
that the coming gush of talk might not be too near his 
ear. 

“ La cugina?'* said Bardo, interrogatively, detecting the 
short steps and the sweeping drapery. 

“ Yes, it is your cousin,” said Monna Brigida, in an 
alert voice, raising her fingers smilingly at Tito, and then 
lifting up her face to be kissed by Romola. ” Always the 
troublesome cousin breaking in on your wisdom,” she went 
on, seating herself and beginning to fan herself with the 
white veil hanging over her arm. ” Well, well; if I didn’t 
bring you some news of the world now and then, I do 
believe you’d forget there was anything in life but these 
mouldy ancients, who want sprinkling with holy water if 
all I hear about them is true. Not but what the world is 
bad enough now-a-days, for the scandals that turn up under 
one’s nose at every corner — I don’t want to hear and see 
such things, but one can’t go about with one’s head in a 
bag; and it was only yesterday — well, well, you needn’t 
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burst out at me, Bardo, Tm not gfoing to tell anything; 
if I’m not as wise as the three kings, 1 know how many 
legs go into one boot. But, nevertheless, Florence is a 
wicked city — is it not true, Messer Tito? for you go into 
the world. Not but vihat one must sin a little — Messer 
Domeneddio expects that of us, else what are the blessed 
sacraments for? And what I say is, we’ve got to reverence 
the saints, and not to set ourselves up as if we could be 
like them, else life would be unbearable; as it will be if 
things go on after this new fashion. For what do you 
think? I’ve been at tlie wedding t(wlay — Dianora Accia- 
joli’s with the young Albizzi that there has been so much 
talk of — and evervbtxiy wondered at its being to-<lay instead 
of yesterday; but, ciV/» / such a wedding as it was might 
have been put off till the next Quarcsima for a penance. 
For there was the bride looking like a white nun — not so 
much as a pearl about her — and the bridegrtwm as solemn 
as San Giuseppe. It’s tiuel And half the people invited 
were Piagnoni — they call them Ptaf^noni ^ now, these new 
saints of I'ra Girolamo’s making. And to think of two 
families like the Albizzi and the Acciajoli taking up such 
notions, when they could afford to wear the best ! Well, 
well, they invited me — but they could do no other, seeing 
my husband was Luca Antonio’s uncle by the mother’s 
side — and a pretty time I had of it while wc wailed under 
the canopy in front of the house, before they let us in. I 
couldn’t stand in my clothes, it seemed, without giving 
offence; for there was Monna Berta, who has had worse 
secrets in her time than any I could tell of myself, looking 
askance at me from under her h(K>d like a pinzochcra^'^ and 
telling me to read the h'rate’s b(K)k about widows, from 
which she had found great guidance. Holy Madonna ! it 
seems as if widows had nothing to do now but to buy their 
Collins, and think it a thousand >cars till they get into 
them, instead of enjoying themselves a little when they’ve 
got their hands free for the first time. And what do you 
think was the music we had, to make our dinner lively? A 
long discourse from Fra Domenico of San Marco, about the 
doctrines of their blessed Fra Girolamo — the three dcKtrincs 
we are all to get by heart; and he kept marking them off 
on his fingers till he made my flesh creep ; and the first is, 

* Funeral mourners ; properly, paid mourners. 

* A Sister of the Third Order of St. Francis : an uncloistered nun. 
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Florence, or the Church — I don’t know which, for first he 
said one and then the other — shall be scourged ; but if he 
means the pestilence, the Signory ought to put a stop to 
such preaching, for it’s enough to raise the swelling under 
one’s arms with fright; but then, after that, he says 
Florence is to be regenerated ; but w hat will be the good of 
that when we’re all dead of the plague, or something else? 
And then, the third thing, and what he said oftenest, is, 
that it’s all to be in our days : and he marked that off 
on his thumb, till he made me tremble like the very jelly 
before me. They had jellies, to be sure, with the arms of 
the Albizzi and the Acciajoli raised on them in all colours ; 
they’ve not turned the world quite upside down yet. But 
all their talk is, that we are to go back to the old ways : for 
up starts Francesco Valori, that I’ve danced with in the 
Via Larga when he was a bachelor and as fond of the 
Medici as anybody, and he makes a speech about the old 
times, before the Florentines had left off crying ‘ Popolo ’ 
and begun to cry ‘ Palle ’ — as if that has anything to do 
with a wedding ! — and how we ought to keep to the rules 
the Signory laid down heaven knows when, that we were 
not to wear this and that, and not to eat this and that — 
and how our manners were corrupted and we read bad 
books ; though he can’t say that of trie ” 

“ Stop, cousin !” said Bardo, in his imperious tone, for 
he had a remark to make, and only desperate measures 
could arrest the rattling lengthincss of Monna Brigida’s 
discourse. But now she gave a little start, pursed up her 
mouth, and looked at him with round eyes. 

“ F'ranccsco Valori is not altogether wrong,’* Bardo 
went on. “ Bernardo, indeed, rates him not highly, and is 
rather of opinion that he christens private grudges by the 
name of public zeal; though I must admit that my good 
Bernardo is too slow of belief in that unalloyed patriotism 
which was found in all its lustre amongst the ancients. But 
it is true, Tito, that our manners have degenerated some- 
what from that noble frugality which, as has been well seen 
in the public acts of our citizens, is the parent of true mag- 
nificence. F"or men, as I hear, will now spend on the tran- 
sient show of a Giostra sums which would suffice to found 
a library, and confer a lasting possession on mankind. Still, 
I conceive, it remains true of us Florentines that we have 
more of that magnanimous sobriety which abhors a trivial 
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Javishness that it may be grandly open-handed on g^rand 
occasions, than can be found in any other city of Italy; for 
I understand that the Neapolitan and Milanese courtiers 
laugh at the scarcity of our plate, and think scorn of our 
great families for borrowing from each other that furniture 
of the table at their entertainments. Hut in the vain 
laughter of folly wisdom hears half its applause.” 

” Laughter, indeed !” burst forth Monna Brigida again, 
the moment Bardo paused. ” If anybody wanted to hear 
laughter at the wedding to-day they were disappointed, for 
when young Niccol(S Macchiaxelli tried to make a joke, and 
told stories out of Franco Sacchetti's book, how it was no 
use for the Signoria to make rules for us women, because 
wc were cleveier than all the painters, and architects, and 
doctors of logic in the world, for we could make black 
look white, and yellow look pink, and crooked look 
straight, and, if anything was forbidden, wc could find a 
new name for it ! — Holy Virgin I the Piagnoni l(H>ked more 
dismal than beh^re, and somebody said S.icclu'tti ’s book 
was \\icked, W’ell, I don’t read it — they can't accuse wc 
of reading anything. Save me from going to a wedding 
again if that’s to be the fashion; for all of us who weic not 
Piagnoni were as comfortable as uct chickens. I was 
never caught in a worse trap but once before, and that was 
when I went to hear their precious h'ratc last Quaresima 
in San Lorenzo. Perhaps I nc\er t< Id you about it, Messer 
'I'ito? — it almost freezes my blood when I think of it. How 
he rated us poor women ! and the men, too, to tell the 
truth, but I didn’t mind that so much. He called us cows, 
and lumps of ilcsh, and wantons, and misehief-makers — and 
I could just hear that, for there were plenty others more 
fleshy and spiteful than I was, though every now and then 
his voice shook the very bench uiuhr me like a trumpet; 
but then he came to the false hair, and, O misericordia I he 
made a picture — I see it now — of a young woman lying* a 
pale corpse, and us light-minded widows — of course he 
meant me as well as the rest, for I had my plait.s on, for 
if one is getting old, one doesn’t want to lfx>k as ugly as 
the Befana,^ — us widows rushing up to the corpse, like 
bare-pated vultures as wc were, and cutting off its young 

* The name given to the grotesque black-faced figures, supposed 
to represent the Magi, carried about or placed in the windows on 
Twellth Night : a corruption of Epifania. 
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dead hair to deck our old heads with. Oh, the dreams I 
had after that ! And then he cried, and wrung his hands 
at us, and I cried too. And to go home, and to take off 
my jewels, this very clasp, and everything, and to make 
them into a packet, fu tutVuno ; and I was within a hair of 
sending them to the Good Men of St. Martin to give to the 
poor, but, by heaven’s mercy, I bethought me of going first 
to my confessor. Fra Cristoforo, at Santa Croce, and he 
told me how it was all the work of the devil, this preaching 
and prophesying of their Fra Girolamo, and the Domini- 
cans were trying to turn the world upside down, and I was 
never to go and hear him again, else I must do penance for 
it; for the great preachers Fra Mariano and Fra Menico 
had shown how Fra Girolamo preached lies — and that was 
true, for I heard them both in the Duomo — and how the 
Pope’s dream of San Francesco propping up the Church 
with his arms was being fulfilled still, and the Dominicans 
were beginning to pull it down. Well and good : I went 
away con Dio^ and made myself easy. I am not going to 
be frightened by a Frate Predicatore again, .^nd all I say 
is, I wish it hadn’t been the Dominicans that poor Dino 
joined years ago, for then 1 should have been glad when I 
heard them say he was come back ” 

“ Silenzio!” said Bardo, in a loud agitated voice, while 
Romola half started from her chair, clasped her hands, and 
looked round at Tito, as if now she might appeal to him. 
Monna Brigida gave a little scream, and bit her lip. 

“ Donna !” said Bardo, again, ** hear once more my will. 
Bring no reports about that name to this house; and thou, 
Romola, I forbid thee to ask. My son is dead.” 

Bardo’s whole frame seemed vibrating with passion, and 
no one dared to break silence again. Monna Brigida lifted 
her shoulders and her hands in mute dismay; then she rose 
as quietly as possible, gave many significant nods to Tito 
and Romola, motioning to them that they w'ere not to 
move, and stole out of the room like a culpable fat spaniel 
who has barked unseasonably. 

Meanwhile, Tito’s quick mind had been combining ideas 
with lightning-like rapidity. Bardo’s son was not really 
dead, then, as he had supposed ; he was a monk; he was 
” come back and Fra Luca — yes ! it was the likeness to 
Bardo and Romola that had made the face seem half-known 
to him. If he were only dead at Fiesolc at that moment ! 
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This importunate selfish wish inevitably thrust itself before 
every other thought. It was true that Bardo’s rigid will 
was a sufficient safeguard against any intercourse between 
Romola and her brother; but not against the betrayal of 
what he knew to others, especially when the subject was 
suggested by the coupling of Romola 's name with that of 
the very Tito Melema whose description he had carried 
round his neck as an index. No! nothing but Fra Luca’s 
death could remove all danger; but his death was highly 
probable, and after the momentary shock of the discovery, 
Tito let his mind fall back in repose on that confident 
hope. 

They had sat in silence, and in a deepening twilight for 
many minutes, when Romola ventured to say — 

“ Shall I light the lamp, father, and shall we go on?" 

" No, my Romola, ue will work no more to-night. Tito, 
come and sit by me here. " 

Tito moved from the reading-desk, and seated himself on 
the other side of Bardo, close to his left eH)ow. 

" Come nearer to me, figliiiola mia," said Bardo again, 
after a moment’s pause. And Romola seated herself on a 
low stool and let her arm rest on her father’s right knee, 
that he miglit lay his hand on her hair, as he was fond of 
doing. 

“Tito, I never told you that I had once a son," said 
Bardo, forgetting what had fallen from him in the emotion 
raised by their first interview. 'I'hc old man had been 
deeply shaken and was forced to pour out his feelings in 
spite of pride. “ But he left me — he is dead to me. 1 have 
disowned him for ever. He was a ready scholar as you 
are, but more fervid and impatient, and yet sometimes rapt 
and self-absorbed, like a flame fed by some fitful source; 
showing a disposition from the very first to turn away his 
eyes from the clear lights of reason and philosophy, and to 
prostrate himself under the influences of a dim mysticism 
which eludes all rules of human duty as it eludes all argu- 
ment. And so it ended. We will speak no more of him : 
he is dead to me. I wish his face could be blotted from 
that world of memory in which the distant seems to grow 
clearer and the near to fade." 

Bardo paused, but neither Romola nor Tito dared to 
speak— his voice was too tremulous, the poise of his feel- 
ings too doubtful. But he presently raised his hand and 
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found Tito’s shoulder to rest it on, while he went on speak- 
ing, with an effort to be calmer. 

“ But you have come to me, Tito — not quite too late. I 
will lose no time in vain regret. When you are working by 
my side I seem to have found a son again.” 

The old man, preoccupied with the governing interest of 
his life, was only thinking of the much-meditated book 
which had quite thrust into the background the suggestion, 
raised by Bernardo del Nero’s warning, of a possible mar- 
riage between Tito and Romola. But Tito could not allow 
the moment to pass unused. 

” Will you let me be always and altogether your son? 
Will you let me take care of Romola — be her husband? I 
think she will not deny me. She has said she loves me. 
1 know I am not equal to her in birth — in anything; but I 
am no longer a destitute stranger. ” 

'‘Is it true, my Romola?” said Bardo, in a lower tone, 
an evident vibration passing through him and dissipating 
the saddened aspect of his features. 

” Yes, father,” said Romola, firmly. ” I love Tito — I 
wish to marry him, that wc may both be your children and 
never part. ” 

Tito’s hand met hers in a strong clasp for the first time, 
while she was speaking, but their eyes were fixed anxiously 
on her father. 

“Why should it not be?” said Bardo, as if arguing 
against any opposition to his assent, rather than assenting. 
” It would be a happiness to me; and thou, too, Romola, 
wouldst be the happier for it.” 

He stroked her long hair gently and bent towards her. 

“ Ah, I have been apt to forget that thou needest some 
other love than mine. And thou wilt be a noble wife. Ber- 
nardo thinks I shall hardly find a husband fitting for thee. 
And he is perhaps right. For thou art not like the herd 
of thy sex : thou art such a woman as the immortal poets 
had a vision of when they sang the lives of the heroes — 
tender but strong, like thy voice, which has been to me 

instead of the light in the years of my blindness 

And so thou lovest him?” 

He sat upright again for a minute and then said, in the 
same tone as before, “ Why should it not be? I will think 
of it; I will talk with Bernardo.” 

Tito felt a disagreeable chill at this answer, for Bernardo 
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del Nero’s eyes had retained their keen suspicion whenever 
they looked at him, and the uneasy remembrance of Fra 
Luca converted all uncertainty into fear. 

“ Speak for me, Romola,” he said pleadingfly. “ Messer 
Bernardo is sure to be aj^ainst me. ” 

“ No, Tito,” said Ronmla, my godfather will not 
oppose what my father firmly wills. And it is your will that 
I should marry Tito — is it not true, father? Nothing has 
ever come to me before that 1 have wished tor strongly : 
I did not think it possililc that I could care so much for 
anything that could happen to myself.” 

It was a brief and simple plea; but it was the condensed 
story of Romola’s self-repressing colourless young life, 
which had thrown all its p.ission into sympathy with aged 
sorrows, aged ambition, aged pride and indignation. It 
had ne\cr occurred to Romola that she should not speak as 
directly and emphatically of her love for Tito as of any 
other subject. 

” Romola mia !” said her father fondly, pausing on the 
words, ” it is true thou hast never urged on me any wishes 
of thy ow'n. And 1 have no will to lesist thine; rather, my 
heart met Tito’s entreaty at its very first utterance. Never- 
theless, I must talk with Bernardo about the measures 
needful to be obser\ed. For we must not act in haste, or 
do anything unbeseeming my name. 1 am p(K)r, and held 
of little account by the wealthy of our family — nay, I may 
consider myself a lonely man- - but I must nevertheless 
remember that generous birth has it', obligations. And I 
would not be rej)ro.ichcd by my fell(>w'-citi 7 ens for rash 
haste in bestowing my d.iiighter. Bartolommeo .Scala 
gave his Alcssandra to the Cireek Marullo, but Marullo’s 
lineage was well known, and .S( .il.i himself is of no cxtra('- 
tion. I know Bernardo will hold that wc must take time : 
he will, perhaps, reproach me with want of due fore- 
thought. Be patient, my children : you arc very young.” 

No more could be said, and Romola’s heart was perfectly 
satisfied. Not so Titfi’s. If the subtle mixture of gcMxl 
and evil prepares suffering for human truth and purity, 
there is also suffering prepared for the wrong'-dficr by the 
same mingled conditions. As Tito kissed Romola on their 
parting that evening, the very strength of the thrill that 
moved his whole being at the sense that this woman, whfisc 
beauty it was hardly possible to think of as anything but 
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the necessary consequence of her noble nature, loved him 
with all the tenderness that spoke in her clear eyes, brought 
a strong reaction of regret that he had not kept himself 
free from that first deceit which had dragged him into the 
danger of being disgraced before her. There was a spring 
of bitterness mingling with that fountain of sweets. Would 
the death of Fra Luca arrest it? He hoped it would. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE SHADOW OF NEMESIS 

It was the lazy afternoon time on the seventh of Sep- 
tember, more than two months after the day on which 
Romola and Tito had confessed their love to each other. 

Tito, just descended into Nello’s shop, had found the 
barber stretched on the bench with his cap over his eyes; 
one leg was drawn up, and the other had slipped towards 
the ground, having apparently carried with it a manuscript 
volume of verse, which lay with its leaves crushed. In a 
corner sat Sandro, playing a game at mora by himself, and 
watching the slow reply of his left fingers to the arith- 
metical demands of his right with solemn-eyed interest. 

Treading with the gentlest step, Tito snatched up the 
lute, and bending over the barber, touched the strings 
lightly while he sang, — 

“Ou.-int’ i bella giovinezz.i, I Chi vuol evser lieto sia, 

Che si fugge tuUavia ! | Di dom in non c’^ ( ei tezza.” * 

Nello was as easily awaked as a bird. The cap was off 
his eyes in an instant, and he started up. 

“ Ah, my Apollino ! I am somewhat late with my siesta 
on this hot day, it seems. That comes of not going to 
sleep in the natural way, but taking a potion of potent 
poesy. Hear vou, how I am beginning to match my words 
by the initial letter, like a Trovatore? That is one of my 
bad symptoms: I am sorely afraid that the good wine of 

* “ Beauteous is life in blossom ! I Whoso would be joyful — let him ! 

And it fleeteth — fleeteth ever ; j There’s no surety for the morrow.” 

Carnival Song by Lorenso do' Ai<dUu 
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my understanding is going to run off at the spigot of 
authorship, and 1 shall be left an empty cask with an odour 
of dregs, like many another incomparable genius of my 
acquaintance. What is it, my Orpheus?'* here Nello 
stretched out his arms to their full length, and then brought 
them round till his hands grasped I'lto’s curls, and drew 
them out playfully. “ W hat is it you want of your well- 
tamed Nello? For I pciceive a coaxing sound in that soft 
strain of yours. Let me see the very needle’s eye of your 
desire, as the sublime poet says, that I may thread it.” 

” That is but a tailor’s image of your sublime poet’s,” 
said Tito, still letting his lingers fall in a light dropping 
way on the strings. “ Rut \oii have divined the reason 
of my affectionate impatience to see }our e\es open. I want 
you to give me an extra touch of your art — not on my chin, 
no; but on the xaz/era, which is as tangled as your b'loren- 
tine politics. You have an adroit way of inserting your 
comb, which Hatters the skin, and stirs the animal spirits 
agreeably in that region; and a little of your most delicate 
orange scent would not be amiss, for 1 am bound to the 
Scala palace, and am to present myself in radiant com- 
pany. The young C'.irdinal (iiovanni de’ Medici Is to be 
there, and he brings with him a certain yt)ung Bernardo 
Dovizi of Bibhicna, uhose wit is so rapid, that I sec no 
way of outrivalling it sa\e by the scent of orange- 
blossoms.” 

Nello had already seized and flourished his comb, and 
pushed Tito gently backward into the chair, wrapping the 
cloth round him. 

“Never talk of rivalry, bel giovane mio : Bernardo 
Dovizi is a keen youngster, who will never carry u net out 
to catch the wind ; but he has something of the same sharp- 
muzzled look as his brother Ser Piero, the weasel that Piero 
de’ Medici keeps at his beck to slip through small holes for 
him. No! you distance all rivals, and may soon touch the 
sky with your forefinger. They tell me you have even 
carried enough honey with you to sweeten the sour Messer 
Angelo; for he has pronounced you less of an ass than 
might have been expected, considering there is such a g(x)d 
understanding between you and the Secretary.” 

“ And between ourselves, Nello mio, that Messer Angelo 
has more genius and erudition than I can find in all the 
other Florentine scholars put together. It may answer 
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very well for them to cry me up now, when Poliziano is 
beaten down with grief, or illness, or something else; 1 
can try a flight with such a sparrow-hawk as Pietro Crinito, 
but for Poliziano, he is a large-beaked eagle who would 
swallow me, feathers and all, and not feel any difference." 

** I will not contradict your modesty there, if you will 
have it so; but you don't expect us clever Florentines to 
keep saying the same things over again every day of our 
lives, as we must do if we always told the truth. We cry 
down Dante, and we cry up Francesco Cei, just for the sake 
of variety ; and if we cry you up as a new Poliziano, heaven 
has taken care that it shall not be quite so great a lie as it 
might have been. And are you not a pattern of virtue in 
this wicked city? with your ears double-waxed against all 
siren invitations that would lure you from the Via de* 
Bardi, and the great work which is to astonish posterity?" 

" Posterity in good truth, whom it will probably astonish 
as the universe does, by the impossibility of seeing what 
was the plan of it. " 

" Yes, something like that was being prophesied here the 
other day. Cristoforo Landino said that the excellent 
Bardo was one of those scholars who lie overthrown in 
their learning, like cavaliers in heavy armour, and then 
get angry because they are over-ridden — which pithy 
remark, it seems to me, was not a herb out of his own 
garden ; for of all men, for feeding one with an empty spoon 
and gagging one with vain expectation by long discourse, 
Messer Cristoforo is the pearl. Ecco ! you are perfect 
now." Here Nello drew away the cloth. " Impossible 
to add a grace more ! But love is not always to be fed 
on learning, eh? I shall have to dress the zazzera for the 
betrothal before long — is it not true?" 

" Perhaps," said Tito, smiling, “ unless Messer Ber- 
nardo should next recommend Bardo to require that I 
should yoke a lion and a wild boar to the car of the Zecca 
before I can win my Alcestis. But I confess he is right 
in holding me unworthy of Romola; she is a Pleiad that 
may grow dim by marrying any mortal." 

“ Gnaffky your modesty is in the right place there. Yet 
Fate seems to have measured and chiselled you for the niche 
that was left empty by the old man's son, who, by the 
way, Cronaca was telling me, is now at San Marco. Did 
you know?" 
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A slight electric shock passed through Tito as he rose 
from the chair, but it was not outwardly perceptible, for he 
immediately stooped to pick up the fallen book, and busied 
his fingers with flattening the leaves, while he said, — 

“ No; he was at Fiesole, I thought. Are you sure he is 
come back to San Marco?*' 

“ Cronaca is my authority,** said Nello, with a shrug. 

I don’t frequent that sanctuary, but he dues. Ah,” he 
added, taking the book from Tito*s hands, ” my poor 
Nencia da Barberino ! It jars your scholarly feelings to 
see the pages dog’s-eared. I was lulled to sleep by the 
well-rhymed charms of that rustic maiden — ‘ prettier than 
the turnip-flower,* ‘with a cheek more savoury than 
cheese.* But to get such a well-scented notion of the con- 
tadina, one must lie on velvet cushions in the Via Larga — 
not go to look at the Fierucoloni stumping in to the Piazza 
della Nunziata this evening after sundown. ’* 

“And pray uho are the Fierucoloni?** said Tito, in- 
differently, settling his cap. 

“ The contadine who came from the mountains of Pis- 
toia, and the Casentino, and heaven knows where, to keep 
their vigil in the church of the Nunziata, and sell their yam 
and dried mushrooms at the Fierucola (petty fair), as we 
call it. They make a queer show, with their paper lanterns, 
howling their hymns to the Virgin on this eve of her 
nativity — if you had the leisure to see them. No? — well, 
I have had enough of it myself, for there is wild work in 
the Piazza. One may happen to get a stone or two about 
one’s cars or shins without asking for it, and I was never 
fond of that pressing attention. Addio. ’* 

Tito carried a little uneasiness with him on his visit, 
which ended earlier than he had expected, the boy-cardinal 
Giovanni de* Medici, youngest of red-hatted fathers, who 
has since presented his broad dark cheek very conspicuously 
to posterity as Pope Leo the Tenth, having been detained 
at his favourite pastime of the chase, and having failed to 
appear. It still wanted half an hour of sunset as he left 
the door of the Scala palace, with the intention of proceed- 
ing forthwith to the Via de* Bardi ; but he had not gone far 
when, to his astonishment, he saw Romola advancing 
towards him along the Borgo Pinti. 

She wore a thick black veil and black mantle, but it was 
impossible to mistake her figure and her walk ; and by her 
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side was a short stout form, which he recognized as that of 
Monna Brigida, in spite of the unusual plainness of her 
attire. Romola had not been bred up to devotional observ- 
ances, and the occasions on which she took the air else- 
where than under the loggia on the roof of the house, were 
so rare and so much dwelt on beforehand, because of 
Bardo’s dislike to be left without her, that Tito felt sure 
there must have been some sudden and urgent ground for 
an absence of which he had heard nothing the day before. 
She saw him through her veil and hastened her steps. 

“ Romola, has anything happened?’* said Tito, turning 
to walk by her side. 

She did not answer at the first moment, and Monna 
Brigida broke in. 

“ Ah, Messer Tito, you do well to turn round, for we 
are in haste. And is it not a misfortune? — we are obliged 
to go round by the walls and turn up the Via del Maglio, 
because of the Fair; for the contadine coming in block up 
the way by the Nunziata, which would have taken us to 
San Marco in half the time,” 

Tito’s heart gave a great bound, and began to beat 
violently. 

” Romola,” he said, in a lower tone, ” are you going 
to San Marco?” 

They were now out of the Borgo Pinti and were under 
the city walls, where they had wide gardens on their left 
hand, and all was quiet, Romola put aside her veil for 
the sake of breathing the air, and he could see the subdued 
agitation in her face, 

” Yes, Tito mio,” she said, looking directly at him with 
sad eyes. ” For the first time I am doing something 
unknown to my father. It comforts me that I have met 
you, for at least I can tell you. But if you are going to 
him, it will be well for you not to say that you met me. 
He thinks I am only gone to the ciigina, because she sent 
for me. I left my godfather with him : he knows where I 
am going, and why. You remember that evening when 
my brother’s name was mentioned and my father spoke 
of him to you?” 

” Yes,” said Tito, in a low tone. There was a strange 
complication in his mental state. His heart sank at the 
probability that a great change was coming over his pros- 
pects, while at the same time his thoughts were darting 
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over a hundred details of the course he would take when 
the change had come; and yet he returned Romola's gaze 
with a hungry sense that it might be the last time she 
would ever bend it on him with full unquestioning con- 
fidence. 

The cugina had heard that he was come back, and 
the evening before — the evening of San Giovanni — as 1 
afterwards found, he had been seen by our good Maso 
near the door of our house ; but when Maso went to 
inquire at San Marco, Dino, that is, my brother — he was 
christened Bernardino, after our gcxlfathcr, but now he calls 
himself Fra Luca — had been taken to the monastery at 
Fiesole, because he was ill. But this morning a message 
came to Maso, saying that he was come back to San 
Marco, and Maso uent to him there. He is very ill, and 
he has adjured me to go and see him. I cannot refuse it, 
though I hold him guilty; I still remember how I loved 
him when I uas a little girl, before I knew that he would 
forsake my father. And prrha|)s he has some word ol 
penitence to send by me. It cost me a struggle to act in 
opposition to my f.ither’s feeling, which I have always held 
to be just. I am almost sure you will think 1 have chosen 
rightly, Tito, because I have noticed that your nature is 
less rigid than mine, and nothing makes you angry : it 
would cost you less to be forgiving; though, if you had 
seen your father forsaken by one to whom he had given 
his chief love — by one in whom he had planted his labour 
and his ho|)cs — forsaken when his need W'as becoming 
greatest — even you, Tito, would find it hard to forgive.” 

What could he say? He was not equal to the hyptw'risy 
of telling Romola that such offences ought not to be 
pardoned; and he had not the courage to utter any words 
of dissuasion. 

“You are right, my Romola; you arc always right, 
except in thinking too well of me. “ 

There was really some genuineness in those last words, 
and Tito looked very beautiful as he uttered them, with an 
unusual pallor in his face, and a slight quivering of his lip 
Romola, interpreting all things largely, like a mind pre- 
possessed with high beliefs, had a tearful brightness in her 
eyes as she looked at him, touched with keen joy that he 
felt so strongly whatever she felt. But without pausing 
in her walk, she said — 
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“ And now, Tito, I wish you to leave me, for the cugina 
and I shall be less noticed if we enter the piazza alone.*’ 

“ Yes, it were better you should leave us,” said Monna 
Brigida ; ” for to say the truth, Messer Tito, all eyes follow 
you, and let Romola muffle herself as she will, every one 
wants to sec what there is under her veil, for she has that 
way of walking like a procession. Not that I find fault 
with her for it, only it doesn’t suit my steps. And, indeed, 
I would rather not have us seen going to San Marco, and 
that’s why I am dressed as if I were one of the Piagnoni 
themselves, and as old as Sant’ Anna; for if it had been 
anybody but poor Dino, who ought to be forgiven if he’s 
dying, for what’s the use of having a grudge against dead 
people? — make them feel while they live, say I ” 

No one made a scruple of interrupting Monna Brigida, 
and Tito, having just raised Romola ’s hand to his lips, 
and said, ” I understand, I obey you,” now turned away, 
lifting his cap — a sign of reverence rarely made at that 
time by native Florentines, and which excited Bernardo 
del Nero’s contempt for Tito as a fawning Greek, while to 
Romola, who loved homage, it gave him an exceptional 
grace. 

He was half glad of the dismissal, half disposed to cling 
to Romola to the last moment in which she would love 
him without suspicion. For it seemed to him certain that 
this brother would before all things want to know, and 
that Romola would before all things confide to him, what 
was her father’s position and her own after the years which 
must have brought so much change. She would tell him 
that she was soon to be publicly betrothed to a young 
scholar, who was to fill up the place left vacant long ago 
by a wandering son. He foresaw the impulse that would 
prompt Romola to dwell on that prospect, and what would 
follow on the mention of the future husband’s name. Fra 
Luca would tell all he knew and conjectured, and Tito 
saw no possible falsity by which he could now ward off the 
worst consequences of his former dissimulation. It was 
all over with his prospects in Florence. There was Messer 
Bernardo del Nero, who would be delighted at seeing con- 
firmed the wisdom of his advice about deferring the 
betrothal until Tito’s character and position had been 
established by a longer residence; and the history of the 
young Greek professor whose benefactor was in slavery. 
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would be the talk under every loggfia. For the first time 
in his life he felt too fevered and ag^itated to trust his 
power of self-command; he {jave up his intended visit to 
Bardo, and walked up and down under the walls until the 
yellow light in the west had quite faded* when, without 
any distinct purpose, he took the first turning, which hap- 
pened to be the Via San Sebastiano, leading him directly 
towards the Piazza dell’ Annunziata. 

He was at one of those lawless moments which come 
to us all if we have no guide but desire, and the pathway 
where desire leads us seems suddenly closed ; he was 
ready to follow any beckoning that offered him an int- 
mediate purpose. 


CHAPTFR XIV 

THE peasants’ fair 

The moving crowd and the strange mixture of noises 
that burst on him at the entrance of (he piazza, reminded 
Tito of what Nello had said to him about the Picrucoloni, 
and he pushed his way into the crowd with a sort of 
pleasure in the hooting and elbowing, which filled the 
empty moments, and dulled that calculation of the future 
which had so new a dreariness for him, as he foresaw 
himself wandering away solitary in pursuit of some un- 
known fortune, that his thought had even glanced towards 
going in search of Haldassarre after all. 

At each of the opposite inlets he saw people struggling 
into the piazza, while above them paper lanterns, held 
aloft on sticks, were waving uncertainly to and fro. A 
rude monotonous chant made a distinctly traceable strand 
of noise, across which screams, whistles, gibing chants 
in piping boyish voices, the beating of riacchere or drums, 
and the ringing of little bells, met each other in confused 
din. Every now and then one of the dim floating lights 
disappeared with a smash from a stone lanced more or 
less vaguely in pursuit of mischief, followed by a scream 
and renewed shouts. But on the outskirts of the whirling 
tumult there were groups who were keeping this vigil cf 
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the Nativity of the Virgin in a more methodical manner 
than by fitful stone-throwing and gibing. Certain ragged 
men, darting a hard sharp glance around them while their 
tongues rattled merrily, were inviting country p>eople to 
game with them on fair and open-handed terms ; two 
masquerading figures on stilts, who had snatched lanterns 
from the crowd, were swaying the lights to and fro in 
meteoric fashion, as they strode hither and thither; a sage 
trader was doing a profitable business at a small covered 
stall, in hot berlingozzi, a favourite farinaceous delicacy ; 
one man standing on a barrel, with his back firmly planted 
against a pillar of the loggia in front of the Foundling 
Hospital (Spedale degl* Innocenti), was selling eHicacious 
pills, invented by a doctor of Salerno, warranted to pre- 
vent toothache and death by drowning ; and not far off, 
against another pillar, a tumbler was showing off his tricks 
on a small platform; while a handful of 'prentices, despis- 
ing the slack entertainment of guerilla stone-throwing, 
were having a private concentrated match of that favourite 
Florentine sport at the narrow entrance of the Via de’ 
Febbrai. 

Tito, obliged to make his way through chance openings 
in the crowd, found himself at one moment close to the 
trotting procession of barefooted, hard-heeled contadine, 
and could see their sun-dried, bronzed faces, and their 
strange, fragmentary garb, dim with hereditary dirt, and 
of obsolete stuffs and fashions, that made them look, in 
the eyes of the city people, like a way-worn ancestry 
returning from a pilgrimage on which they had set out a 
century ago. Just then it was the hardy, scant-feeding 
peasant-women from the mountains of Pistoia, who were 
entering with a year’s labour in a moderate bundle on 
their backs, and in their hearts that meagre hope of good 
and that wide dim fear of harm, which were somehow to 
be cared for by the Blessed Virgin, whose miraculous 
image, painted by the angels, was to have the curtain 
drawn away from it on this Eve of her Nativity, that its 
potency might stream forth without obstruction. 

At another moment he was forced away towards the 
boundary of the piazza, where the more stationary can- 
didates for attention and small coin had judiciously placed 
themselves, in order to be safe in their rear. Among these 
Tito recognized his acquaintance Bratti, who stood with 
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his back ag^alnst a pillar, and his mouth pursed up in dis- 
dainful silence, eyeing every one who approached him 
with a cold glance of superiority, and keeping his hand 
fast on a serge covering which concealed the contents of 
the basket slung before him. Rather surprised at a de- 
portment so unusual in an anxious trader, Tito went nearer 
and saw two women go up to Brntti’s basket with a look 
of curiosity, whereupon the pedlar drew the covering 
tighter, and looked another way. It was quite too pro- 
voking, and one of the women was fain to ask what there 
was in his basket? 

“ Before I answer that, Monna, 1 must know whether 
you mean to buy. I can’t show such wares as mine in 
this fair for every fly to settle on and pay nothing. My 
goods are a little too choice for that. Besides, I’ve only 
two left, and I’ve no mind to sell them; for with the 
chances of the pestilence that wise men talk of, there is 
likelihood of their being worth their weight in gold. No, 
no: andate con Dio ” 

The two women looked at each other. 

“ And what may be the price?” said the second. 

” Not within what you are likely to have in your purse, 
buona donna,” said Bratti, in a compassionately super- 
cilious tone. ” I recommend you to trust in Messer 
Domcneddio and the saints : poor people can do no belter 
for themselves.” 

“Not so poor!” said the second woman, indignantly, 
drawing out her money-bag. ” Come, now I what do you 
say to a grosso?” 

” 1 say you may get twenty-one quattrini for it,” said 
Bratti, coolly; “but not of me, for I haven’t got that 
small change.” 

“Come; two, then?” said the woman, getting exas- 
perated, while her companion looked at her with .some 
envy. “ It will hardly be above two, I think.” 

After further bidding, and further mercantile coquetry, 
Bratti put on an air of concession. 

“ Since you’ve set your mind on it,” he said, slowly 
raising the cover, ” I should be loth to do you a mischief ; 
for Nlaestro Gabbadco used to say, when a woman sets 
her mind on a thing and doesn’t get it, she’s in worse 
danger of the pestilence than before. Rcco ! I have but 
two left ; and let me tell you, the fellow to them is on the 
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finger of Maestro GabbadeO, who is gone to Bologna — as 
wise a doctor as sits at any door.** 

The precious objects were two clumsy iron rings, beaten 
into the fashion of old Roman rings, such as were some- 
times disinterred. The rust on them, and the entirely 
hidden character of their potency, were so satisfactory, 
that the grossi were paid without grumbling, and the first 
woman, destitute ol those handsome coins, succeeded after 
much show of reluctance on Bratti’s part in driving a 
bargain with some of her yarn, and carried off the remain- 
ing ring in triumph. Bratti covered up his basket, which 
was now filled with miscellanies, probably obtained under 
the same sort of circumstances as the yarn, and, moving 
from his pillar, came suddenly upon Tito, who, if he had 
had time, would have chosen to avoid recognition. 

“ By the head of San Giovanni, now,’* said Bratti, draw- 
ing Tito back to the pillar; “ this is a piece of luck. For 
I was talking of you this morning, Messer Greco; but, 
I said, he is mounted up among the signori now — and I’m 
glad of it, for I was at the bottom of his fortune — but I 
can rarely get speech of him, for he’s not to be caught 
lying on the stones now — not he ! But it’s your luck, not 
mine, Messer Greco, save and except some small trifle to 
satisfy me for my trouble in the transaction.” 

” You speak in riddles, Bratti,” said Tito. ” Remem- 
ber, I don’t sharpen my wits, as you do, my driving hard 
bargains for iron rings: you must be plain.” 

” By the Holy ’Vangels ! it was an easy bargain I gave 
them. If a Hebrew gets thirty-two per cent., I hope a 
Christian may get a little more. If I had not borne a 
conscience, I should have got twice the money and twice 
the yarn. But, talking of rings, it is your ring — that very 
ring you’ve got on your finger — that I could get you a 
purchaser for; ay, and a purchaser with a deep money- 
bag.” 

“Truly?** said Tito, looking at his ring and listening. 

‘‘ A Genoese who is going straight away into Hungary, 
as I understand. He came and looked all over my shop 
to see if I had any old things I didn’t know the price of; 

I warrant you, he thought I had a pumpkin on my 
shoulders. He had been rummaging all the shops in 
Florence. And he had a ring on — not like yours, but 
something of the same fashion ; and as he was talking of 
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rings, I said I knew a fine young man, who was a particu- 
lar acquaintance of mine, who had a ring of that sort. 
And he said, ‘ Who is he, pray? Tell him Til give him 
his price for it/ And I thought of going after you to 
Nello’s to-morrow; for it's my opinion of you, Messer 
Greco, that you’re not one who’d see the Arno run broth, 
and stand by without dipping your finger.” 

Tito had lost no word of what Brntti had said, yet his 
mind had been very busy all the while. Why should he 
keep the ring? It had been a mere sentiment, a mere 
fancy, that had prevented him from selling it with the other 
gems; if he had been wiser and had sold it, he might 
perhaps have escaped that identification by Fra Luca. It 
was true that it had been taken from Baldassarre’s finger 
and put on his as soon as his young hand had grown to 
the needful size; but there was really no valid good to 
anybody in those superstitious scruples about inanimate 
objects. The ring had helped towards the recognition of 
him. Tito had begun to dislike rcooirnition, which was a 
claim from the past. This foreigner’s offer, if he would 
really give a good price, was an opportunity for getting 
rid of the ring without the trouble of seeking a purchaser. 

‘‘You speak with your usual wisdom, Bratti,’* said 
Tito. ‘‘ I have no objection to hear what your Genoese 
will offer. But when and where shall I have speteh of 
him ?” 

‘‘ To-morrow, at three hours after sunrise, he will be at 
my shop, and if your wits arc of that sharpness I have 
always taken them to be, Messer Gircco, you will ask him 
a heavy price; for he minds not money. It’s my belief 
he’s buying for somebody else, and not for himself — 
perhaps for .some great signor.” 

” It is well,” said Tito. ” I will be at your shop, if 
nothing hinders.” 

‘‘And you will doubtless deal nobly by me for old 
acquaintance’ sake, Messer Greco, so I will not stay to 
fix the small sum you will give me in token of my service 
in the matter. It seems to me a thousand years now till 
I get out of the pia/za, for a fair is a dull, not to say a 
wicked thing, when one has no more goods to sell.” 

Tito made a hasty sign of assent and adicq, and moving 
away from the pillar, again found himself pushed towards 
the middle of the piazza and back again, without the 
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power of determining his own course. In this zigzag 
way he was carried along to the end of the piazza opposite 
the church, where, in a deep recess fornied by an irregular- 
ity in the line of houses, an entertainment was going 
forward which seemed to be especially attractive to the 
crowd. Loud bursts of laughter interrupted a monologue 
which was sometimes slow and oratorical, at others rattling 
and buffoonish. Here a girl was being pushed forward 
into the inner circle with apparent reluctance, and there 
a loud laughing minx was finding a way with her own 
elbows. It was a strange light that was spread over the 
piazza. There were the pale stars breaking out ab^ve, 
and the dim waving lanterns below, leaving all objects 
indistinct except when they were seen close under the 
fitfully moving lights; but in this recess there was a 
stronger light, against which the heads of the encircling 
spectators stood in dark relief as *1 ito was gradually pushed 
towards them, while above them rose the head of a 
man wearing a white mitre with yellow cabalistic figures 
upon it. 

** Behold, my children!** Tito heard him saying, “ be- 
hold your opportunity ! neglect not the holy sacrament of 
matrimony when it can be had for the small sum of a white 
quattrino — the cheapest matrimony ever offered, and dis- 
solved by special bull beforehand at every man*s own will 
and pleasure. Behold the bull!** Here the speaker held 
up a piece of parchment with huge seals attached to it. 
“ Behold the Indulgence granted by his Holiness Alexander 
the Sixth, who, being newly elected Pope for his peculiar 
piety, intends to reform and purify the Church, and wisely 
begins by abolishing that priestly abuse which keeps too 
large a share of this privileged matrimony to the clergy 
and stints the laity. Spit once, my sons, and pay a white 
quattrino! This is the whole and sole price of the Indul- 
gence. The quattrino is the only difference the Holy 
Father allows to be put any longer between us and the 
clergy — who spit and pay nothing.** 

Tito thought he knew the voice, which had a peculiarly 
sharp ring, but the face was too much in shadow from 
the lights behind for him to be sure of the features. Step- 
ping as near .as he could, he saw within the circle behind 
the speaker an altar-like table raised on a small platform, 
and covered with a red drapery stitched all over with yellow 
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cabalistical figures. Half-a-dozen thin tapers burned at 
the back of this table, which had a conjuring apparatus 
scattered over it, a large open book in the centre, and at 
one of the front angles a monkey fastened by a cord to 
a small ring and holding a small taper, which in his inces- 
sant fidgety movements fell more or less aslant, whilst an 
impish boy in a white surplice occupied himself chiefly 
in cuffing the monkey, and adjusting the taper. The man 
in the mitre also wore a surplice, and over it a chasuble on 
which the signs of the zodiac were rudely marked in black 
upon a yellow ground, l ito was sure now that he recog- 
nized the sharp upward-tending angles of the face under 
the mitre : it was that of Maestro Vaiano, the cerretatw, 
from whom he had rescued Tessa. IVetty little I'essa ! 
Perhaps she too had come in among the troops of con- 
tadine? 

“Come, my maidens I This is the time for the pretty 
who can have many chances, and for the ill-favoured who 
have few. Matrimony to be had hot, eaten, and done with 
as easily as berlin^ozzt! And scc!“ here the conjuror 
held up a cluster of tiny bags. “ To every bride 1 give a 
Breve with a secret in it — the secret alone worth the money 

you pay for the matrimony. The secret how to no, 

no, I will not tell you what the secret is about, and that 
makes it a double secret. Hang it round your neck if 
you like, and never look at it; I don’t say that will not 
be the best, for then you will see many things you don’t 
expect : though if you open it you may break your leg, 
d veto, but you will know a secret ! Something nobody 
knows but me ! And mark — I give you the Breve, I don’t 
sell it, as many another holy man would : the quattrino 
is for the matrimony, and the Breve you get for nothing. 
Orsu, giovanetti, come like dutiful sons of the Church 
and buy the Indulgence of his Holiness Alexander the 
Sixth.” 

This buffoonery just fitted the taste of the audience ; the 
fieruenia was but a small occasion, so the townsmen might 
be contented with jokes that were rather less indecent than 
those they were accustomed to hear at every carnival, put 
into easy rhyme by the Magnifico and his poetic satellites ; 
while the women, over and above any relish of the fun, 
really began to have an itch for the Brevi. Several couples 
had already gone through the ceremony, in which the con- 
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juror’s solemn pibberish and grimaces over the open book, 
the antics of the monkey, and even the preliminary spitting, 
had called forth peals of laughter; and now a well-looking, 
merry-eyed youth of seventeen, in a loose tunic and red 
cap, pushed forward, holding by the hand a plump brunette, 
whose scanty ragged dress displayed her round arms and 
legs pieturesquelv . 

“ better us without delay, Maestro!” said the youth, 
” for I have got to take my bride home and paint her under 
the light of a lantern.” 

” Ha 1 Mariotto, my son, I commend your pious observ- 
ance. ...” '1 he conjuror was going on, when a loud 

chattering behind warntd him that an unpleasant crisis 
had arisen with his monkey. 

'riie tem[)er of that imperfect acolyth was a little tried 
by the over-active discipline of his colleague in the sur- 
ph('e, and a sudden cult administered as his taper fell to 
a liorizontal position, caused him to leap b.ick with a 
violence that proved too much for tlu? slackened knot by 
which his cord was fastened. His first leap was to the 
other end of the table, from which position his remon- 
strances were so threatening that the imp in the surf)lice 
took up a wand by way of an equiv.ilent thre.it, where- 
upon the monkey le.q^ed on to the he.id of a tall w’oman 
in the loieground, drop[)ing his t.aper by the way, and 
chattering with increased em|)hasis liom that cminciue. 
(ireat was the screaming .md ('onfiiMon, not a few of the 
spectators having a vague dread of the M.iestro’s monkey, 
as capable of more hidden misc hief than meie teeth and 
claws could inllict , and the conjuror himsclt was in some 
al.irm lest any harm should h.ipj^en to his familiar. In 
the .sciillle to seize the monkey’s string, '1 ito got out of 
the circle, and, not caring to contend tor his pi. ice again, 
he .dlowcd himself to be gradually pushed towards the 
church of the Niinziata, and to enter amongst the woi- 
shippers. 

1 he brilliant illumination within seemed to press upon 
his eyes with palpable force after the pale sc.ittered lights 
and broad shadows of the piazza, and for the first minute 
or tw'o he could see nothing distinctly. That yellow 
splendour was in itself something supernatural and heavenly 
to many of the peasant-women, for whom half the sky 
was hidden by mountains, and who went to bed in the 
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twilight; and the uninterrupted ehant from the choir was 
repose to the ear after the hellish huhbub of the crowd 
outside. Gradually the scene became clearer, though still 
there was a thin yellow haze from incense mingling with 
the breath of the multitude. In a chapel on the lelt hand 
of the nave, wreathed wiilt Mher lamps, was seen un\eil(‘d 
the miraculous fresco of the .Annunciation, which, in Tito’s 
oblique view of it from the right-hand side of the na\e, 
seemed dark with the excess of light around it. '1 he whole 
area of the great churcli was Idled with peasant-women, 
some kneeling’, some standing: the co.irsc bron/ed skins, 
and the dingy clothing of the rougher dwelleis on the 
mountains, contrasting^ with the softer-lined faces and 
white or red he.id-drapery of the well-to-do dwelleis in the 
\ alley, who were scattered in iireg^ul.o gioiips. And 
spreading high and far o\er the walls and ceiling there was 
another multitude, also pressing close against each other, 
that they might be nearer the potent \ irgin. It was the 
crowd of votive waxen imag’cs, the elhgies of g^reat person- 
ages, clothed in tlieir habit .is th(‘V lived: Morentines of 
high name m their black silk lucco, as when th(‘v s.it in 
council; popes, emjjcrors, kings, c.irdinaK, and famous 
condottieri with plumed morion seated on their ch.iigers, 
all notable strangers who passed through Morence or h.id 
aught to do with its atfair s— Mahonu'dans, (wen, in w’i‘11- 
toleratcd comp.mionship with Christi.m c.i\aliers; some 
of them W'llh fai'es bl.ackened .and robes t.ittered b\ the 
corrcxling breath of centuries, others tiesh .and biig^ht in 
new’ red m.intlc or str'el corse ht, the (*\a('t doubles of th< 
living" And w edg^cd in w ith all thesr weie d(*t.ub(d 
arms, legs, and other members, with only here and tlnre 
a g^.ap w'herc some im.ige h.id been removed for puliln 
disg^racc, or had f.allen ominoush, as I.onai/o’s h.ad done 
SIX months before It was a prrfect resuri ection-sw.irm 
of remote mortals and fragimaits of mort.ils, reflei ting-, 
in their v.irying deg^rees of freshness, the sombre dinginess 
and s[)rinklcd brightness of the crowd below 

Tito’s gl.mrc w.anderfd over the wild multitude in se.irch 
of something. He h.ad .ilready thought of '1 essa, and the 
white hoods suggested tin possibility that he might d< fe<‘t 
her face under one of them. It was at least a thought to 
be courted, rather than the vision of Komola looking at 
him with chang^ed eyes. Hut he searched in vain; and 
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he was leaving^ the church, weary of a scene which had 
no variety, when, just against the doorway, he caught 
sight of Tessa, only two yards off him. She was kneeling 
with her back against the wall, behind a group of peasant- 
women, who were standing and looking for a spot nearer to 
the sacred image. Her head hung a little aside with a look 
of weariness, and her blue eyes were directed rather absently 
towards an altar-piece where the Archangel Michael stood 
in his armour, with young face and floating hair, amongst 
bearded and tonsured saints. Her right hand, holding a 
bunch of cocoons, fell by her side listlessly, and her round 
cheek was paled, either by the light or by the weariness 
that was expressed in her attitude : her lips were pressed 
poutingly together, and every now and then her eyelids 
half fell : she was a large image of a sweet sleepy child. 
Tito felt an irresistible desire to go up to her and get her 
pretty trusting looks and prattle : this creature who was 
without moral judgment that could condemn him, whose 
little loving ignorant soul made a world apart, where he 
might feel in freedom from suspicions and exacting de- 
mands, had a new attraction for him now. She seemed 
a refuge from the threatened isolation that would come 
with disgrace. He glanced cautiously round, to assure 
himself that Monna Ghita was not near, and then, slipping 
quietly to her side, kneeled on one knee, and said, in the 
softest voice, “ Tessa 

She hardly started, any more than she would have 
started at a soft bree/e th.at fanned her gently when she 
was needing it. She turned her head and saw Tito’s face 
close to her : it was very much more beautiful than the 
Archangel Michael, who was so mighty and so good that 
he lived with the Madonna and all the saints and vvas 
prayed to along with them. She smiled in happy silence, 
for that nearness of Tito quite filled her mind. 

** My little Tessa ! you look very tired. How long have 
you been kneeling here?” 

She seemed to be collecting her thoughts for a minute 
or two, and at last she said — 

” I’m very hungry.” 

” Come, then; come with me.” 

He lifted her from her knees, and led her out under the 
cloisters surrounding the atrium, which were then open, 
and not yet adorned with the frescoes of Andrea del Sarto. 
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“ How is it you are all by yourself, and so hungry, 
Tessa?** 

“ The Madre is ill; she has very bad pains in her legs, 
and sent me to bring these cocoons to the Santissima 
Nunziata, because they*rc so wonderful; see!’* — she held 
up the bunch of cocoons, which were arranged with for- 
tuitous regularity on a stem, — “ and she had kept them to 
bring them herself, but she couldn’t, and so she sent me 
because she thinks the Holy Madonna may take away her 
pains; and somebody took my bag with the bread and 
chestnuts in it, and the people pushed me back, and I was 
so frightened coming in the crowd, and I couldn’t get any- 
where near the Holy Madonna, to give the cocoons to the 
Padre, but I must — oh, 1 must.” 

” Yes, my little Tessa, you shall take them; but come 
first and let me give you some berlingozzi. There arc 
some to be had not far off.” 

‘‘Where did you come from?” said Tessa, a little 
bewildered. ” I thought you would never come to me 
again, because you never came to the Mcrcato for milk 
any more. I set myself Aves to say, to sec if they would 
bring you back, but I left off, because they didn’t.” 

” You see I come when you want some one to take care 
of you, Tessa. Perhaps the Aves fetched me, only it took 
them a long while. But what shall you do if you are here 
all alone? Where shall you go?” 

‘‘ Oh, I shall stay and sleep in the church — a great 
many of them do — in the church and all about here — I did 
once when I came with my mother; and the patrigno is 
coming with the mules in the morning.” 

They were out in the piazza now, where the crowd 
was rather less riotous than before, and the lights were 
fewer, the streams of pilgrims having ceased. Tessa 
clung fast to Tito’s arm in satisfied silence, while he led 
her towards the stall where he remembered seeing the 
eatables. Their way was the easier because there was 
just now a great rush towards the middle of the piazza, 
where the masqued figures on stilts had found space to 
execute a dance. It was very pretty to sec the guileless 
thing giving her cocoons into Tito’s hand, and then eating 
her berlingozzi with the relish of a hungry child. Tito 
had really come to take care of her, as he did before, and 
that wonderful happiness of being with him had begun 

F«i 
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again for her. Her hunger was soon appeased, all the 
sooner for the new stimulus of happiness that had roused 
her from her languor, and, as they turned away from the 
stall, she said nothing about going into the church again, 
but looked round as if the sights in the piazza were not 
without attraction to her now she was safe under Tito’s arm. 

** How can they do that?” she exclaimed, looking up 
at the dancers on stilts. Then, after a minute’s silence, 
” Do you think Saint Christopher helps them?” 

” Perhaps. What do you think about it, Tessa?” said 
Tito, slipping his right arm round her, and looking down 
at her fondly. 

” Because Saint Christopher is so very tall; and he is 
very good : if anybody looks at him he takes care of them 
all day. He is on the wall of the church — too tall to stand 
up there — but I saw him walking through the streets one 
San Giovanni, carrying the little Gesii.” 

” You pretty pigeon ! Do you think anybody could 
help taking care of you, if you looked at them?” 

” Shall you always come and take care of me?” said 
Tessa, turning her face up to him, as he crushed her check 
with his left hand. ” And shall you always be a long 
while first?” 

Tito was conscious that some bystanders were laughing 
at them, and though the licence of street fun among artists 
and young men of the wealthier sort as well as among the 
populace, made few adventures exceptional, still less disre- 
putable, he chose to move away towards the end of the 
piazza. 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall come again to you very soon, Tessa,” 
he answered, rather dreamily, when they had moved away. 
He was thinking that when all the rest had turned their 
backs upon him, it would be pleasant to have this little 
creature adoring him and nestling against him. The 
absence of presumptuous self-conceit in Tito made him feel 
all the more defenceless under prospective obloquy : he 
needed soft looks and caresses too much ever to be 
impudent. 

“In the Mercato?” said Tessa. “ Not to-morrow 
morning, because the patrigno will be there, and he is so 
cross. Oh ! but you have money, and he will not be cross 
if you buy some salad. And there are some chestnuts. 
Do you like chestnuts?” 
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He said nothing, but continued to look down at hei 
with a dreamy gentleness, and Tessa felt herself in a stat< 
of delicious wonder; everything seemed as new as if she 
were being carried on a chariot of clouds. 

“ Holy Virgin !” she exclaimed again presently. “ There 
is a holy father like the Bishop I saw at Prato. 

Tito looked up too, and saw that he had unconsciousl) 
advanced to within a few yards of the conjuror, Macstre 
Vaiano, who for the moment was forsaken by the crowd. 
His face was turned away from them, and he was occupied 
with the apparatus on his altar or tabic, preparing a new 
diversion by the time the interest in the dancing should 
be exhausted. The monkey was imprisoned under the red 
cloth, out of reach of mischief, and the youngster in the 
white surplice was holding a sort of dish or salver, from 
which his master was taking some ingredient. The altar- 
like table, with its gorgeous cloth, the row of tapers, the 
sham episcopal costume, the surpliced attendant, and even 
the movements of the mitred figure, as he alternately bent 
his head and then raised something before the lights, were 
a sufTiciently near parody of sacred things to rouse poor 
little Tessa’s veneration; and there was some additional 
awe produced by the mystery of their apparition in this 
spot, for when she had seen an altar in the street before, 
it had been on Corpus Christi Day, and there had been a 
procession to account for it. She crossed herself and 
looked up at Tito, but then, as if she had had time for 
reflection, said, “It is because of the Nativila.” 

Meanwhile Vaiano had turned round, raising his hands 
to his mitre with the intention of changing his dress, when 
his quick eye recognized 1 ito and Tessa who were both 
looking at him, their faces being shone upon by the light 
of his tapers, while his own was in shadow. 

“ Ha ! my children !“ he said, instantly, stretching out 
his hands in a benedictory attitude, “ you arc come to be 
married. I commend your penitence — the blessing of Holy 
Church can never come too late.” 

But whilst he was speaking, he had taken in the whole 
meaning of Tessa’s attitude and expression, and he dis- 
cerned an opportunity for a new kind of joke which required 
him to be cautious and solemn. 

“ Should you like to be married to me, Tessa?” said 
Tito, softly, half enjoying the comedy, as he saw the pretty 
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childish seriousness on her ^ace, half prompted by hazy 
previsions which belonged to the intoxication of despair. 

He felt her vibrating before she looked up at him and 
said, timidly, “ Will you let me?*' 

He answered only by a smile, and by leading her forward 
in front of the cerretanOf who, seeing an excellent jest in 
Tessa’s evident delusion, assumed a surpassing sacerdotal 
solemnity, and went through the mimic ceremony with a 
liberal expenditure of lingua furbesca or thieves’ Latin. 
But some symptoms of a new movement in the crowd urged 
him to bring it to a speedy conclusion and dismiss them 
with hands outstretched in a benedictory attitude over their 
kneeling figures. Tito, disposed always to cultivate good- 
will, though it might be the least select, put a piece of 
four grossi into his hand as he mo\ed away, and was 
thanked by a look which, the conjuror felt sure, conveyed 
a perfect understanding of the whole affair. 

But Tito himself was very far from that understanding, 
and did not, in fact, know whether, the next moment, he 
should tell Tessa of the joke and laugh at her for a little 
goose, or whether he should let her delusion last, and see 
what would come of it — see what she would say and do 
next. 

“Then you will not go away from me again,’* said 
Tessa, after they had walked a few steps, “and you will 
take me to where you live.” She spoke meditatively, and 
not in a questioning tone. But presently she added, “ I 
must go back once to the Madre, though, to tell her I 
brought the cocoons, and that I am married, and shall not 
go back again.” 

Tito felt the necessity of speaking now ; and, in the rapid 
thought prompted by that necessity, he saw that by 
undeceiving Tessa he should be robbing himself of some 
at least of that pretty trustfulness which might by-and-by, 
be his only haven from contempt. It would spoil Tessa to 
make her the least particle wiser or more suspicious. 

“ Yes, my little Tessa,” he said, caressingly, “ you must 
go back to the Madre; but you must not tell her you are 
married — you must keep that a secret from everybody; else 
some very great harm would happen to me, and you would 
never see me again.” 

She looked up at him with fear in her face. 

“ You must go back and feed your goats and mules, and 
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do just as you have always done before, and say no word 
to any one about me. ” 

The corners of her ntoiith fell a little. 

“ And then, perhaps, 1 shall come and take care of you 
again when you want me, as I did before. But you must 
do just what I tell you, else you w'ill not see me again.*' 

“ Yes, I will, I will,” she said, in a loud whisper, fright- 
ened at that blank prospect. 

They were silent a little while; and then Tessa, looking 
at her hand, said — 

” The Madrc wears a betrothal ring. She went to church 
and had it put on, and then after that, another day, she was 
married. And so did the cousin Nannina. But then she 
married Gollo,” added the poor little tiling, entangled in 
the dilhcult comparison between her own case and others 
within her experience. 

” But you must not wear a betrothal ring, my Tessa, 
because no one must know you are marriecl,” said 'lito, 
feeling some insistance necessary. ” And the buotui 
fortuua that 1 gave you did just as well for betrothal. Some 
people are betrothed with rings and some are not.” 

” Yes, it is true, they would see the ring,” said rissa, 
trving to con\ince hcr'^elf that a thing she would like very 
much was really not good for her. 

They were now near the entrance of the church again, 
and she remembered her cocoons whi('h were still in "J'ito’s 
hand. 

” Ah, you must give me the hoio/' she said; ” and we 
must go in, and I must take it to the Padre, and I must 
tell the rest of my beads, Iksmusc I was too tired before.” 

” Yes, you must go in, '1 essa ; but I will not go in. I 
must leave you now’,” s.iid 'lito, too fevered and weary to 
re-enter that stifling heat, and feeling th.it this was the 
least dilTicult way of parting with her. 

” And not come back? Oh, where do you go?’* I'ess.i’s 
mind had never formed an image of his whereabout or his 
doings when she did not sec him : he had vanished, and her 
thought, instead of following him, had stayed in the same 
spot where he was with her. 

” I shall come back some time, Tessa,” said Tito, taking 
her under the cloisters to the door of the church. ” You 
must not cry — you must go to sleep, when you have said 
your beads. And here is money to buy your break fa.sl. 
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Now kiss me, and look happy, else I shall not come 
again." 

She made a great effort over herself as she put up her 
lips to kiss him, and submitted to be gently turned round, 
with her face towards the door of the church. Tito saw 
her enter; and then with a shrug at his own resolution, 
leaned against a pillar, took off his cap, rubbed his hair 
backward, and wondered where Romola was now, and what 
she was thinking of him. Poor little Tessa had disappeared 
behind the curtain among the crowd of contadine; but the 
love which formed one web with all his worldly hopes, with 
the ambitions and pleasures that must make the solid part 
of his days — the love that was identified with his larger 
self — was not to be banished from his consciousness. Even 
to the man who presents the most elastic resistance to 
whatever is unpleasant, there will come moments when the 
pressure from without is t(w> strong for him, and he must 
feel the smart and the bruise in spite of himself. Such a 
moment had come to Tito. There was no possible attitude 
of mind, no scheme of action by which the uprooting of all 
his ncwly-plantcd hopes could be made otherwise than 
painful. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE DYING VIESSXGE 

When Romola arrived at the entrance of San Marco 
she found one of the Frati waiting there in expectation of 
her arrival. Monna Brigida retired into the adjoining 
church, and Romola was conducted to the door of the 
chapter-house in the outer cloister, w'hither the invalid had 
been conveyed; no woman being allowed admission beyond 
this precinct. 

When the door opened, the subdued external light blend- 
ing with that of two tapers placed behind a triicklc-bcd, 
showed the emaciated face of Fra Luca, with the tonsured 
crown of golden hair above it, and wdth deep-sunken hazel 
eyes fixed on a small crucifix which he held before him. He 
was propped up into nearly a sitting posture; and Romola 
was just conscious, as she threw aside her veil, that there 
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was another monk standing by the bed, with the black cowl 
drawn over his head, and that he moved towards the door 
as she entered ; just conscious that in the background there 
was a crucified form rising high and pale on the frescoed 
wall, and pale faces of sorrow looking out from below. 

The next moment her eyes met Fra Luca's as they looked 
up at her from the crucifix, and she was absorbed in that 
pang of recognition which identified this monkish emaci- 
ated form with the image of her fair young brother. 

“ Dino!” she said, in a voice like a low cry of pain. 
But she did not bend towards him ; she held herself erect, 
and paused at two yards’ distance from him. There was an 
unconquerable repulsion for her in that monkish aspect ; it 
seemed to her the brand of the dastardly undutifulness 
which had left her father desolate— of the grovelling super- 
stition which could give such undutifulness the name of 
piety. Her father, whose proud sincerity and simplicity 
of life had made him one of the few frank pagans of his 
time, had brought her up with a silent ignoring of any 
claims the Church could have to regulate the belief and 
action of beings with a cultivated reason. Ihe Church, 
in her mind, belonged to that actual life of the mixed multi- 
tude from which they had ahvays lived apart, and .she had 
no ideas that could render her brother’s course an object 
of any other feeling than incurious, indignant contempt. 
Yet the lovingness of Romola’s soul had clung to that 
image in the past, and while she st(xxl rigidly aloof, there 
was a yearning search in her eyes for something too faintly 
discernible. 

But there was no corresponding emotion in the face of 
the monk. He looked at the little sister returned to him in 
her full womanly beauty, with the far-off gaze of a revisit- 
ing spirit, 

“My sister!” he said, wuth a feeble and interrupted 
but yet distinct utterance, “ it is well thou hast no longer 
delayed to come, for I have a message to deliver to thee, 
and my time is short.” 

Romola took a step nearer : the message, she thought, 
would be one of affectionate penitence to her father, and her 
heart began to open. Nothing could wipe out the long 
years of desertion ; but the culprit, looking back on those 
years with the sense of irremediable wrong committed, 
would call forth pity. Now, at the last, there would be 
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understanding and forgiveness. Dino would pour out some 
natural filial feeling; he would ask questions about his 
father’s blindness — how rapidly it had come on? how the 
long dark days had been filled? what the life was now in 
the home where he himself had been nourished? — and the 
last message from the dying lips would be one of tenderness 
and regret. 

“ Romola," Fra Luca began, " I have had a vision con- 
cerning thee. Thrice I have had it in the last two months : 
each time it has been clearer. Therefore I came from 
Fiesole, deeming it a message from heaven that I was 
bound to deliver. And I gather a promise of mercy to thee 
in this, that my breath is preserved in order to " 

The difficult breathing which continually interrupted him 
would not let him finish the sentence. 

Romola had felt her heart chilling again. It was a vision, 
then, this message — one of those visions she had so often 
heard her father allude to with bitterness. Her indignation 
rushed to her lips. 

" Dino, 1 thought you had some words to send to my 
father. You forsook him when his sight was failing; you 
made his life very desolate. Have you never cared about 
that? never repented? What is this religion of yours, that 
places visions before natural duties?" 

The deep-sunken hazel-eyes turned slowly towards her, 
and rested upon her in silence for some moments, as if he 
were meditating whether he should answer her. 

"No," he said at last; speaking, as before, in a low 
passionless tone, as if his voice were that of some spirit 
not human, speaking through dying human organs. " No; 
1 have never repented fleeing from the stilling poison- 
breath of sin that was hot and thick around me, and threat- 
ened to steal over my senses like besotting wine. My father 
could not hear the voice that called me night and day; he 
knew nothing of the demon-tempters that tried to drag me 
back from following it. My father has lived amidst human 
sin and misery without believing in them : he has been like 
one busy picking shining stones in a mine, while there was 
a world dying of plague above him. I spoke, but he 
listened with scorn. I told him the studies he wished me 
to live for were either childish trifling-dead toys — or else 
they must be made warm and living by pulses that beat to 
worldly ambitions and fleshly lusts, for worldly ambitions 
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and fleshly lusts made all the substance of the poetry and 
history he wanted me to bend my eyes on continually.” 

” Has not my father led a pure and noble life, then?” 
Romola burst forth, unable to hear in silence this implied 
accusation against her father. ” He has sought no worldly 
honours; he has been truthful; he has denied himself all 
luxuries; he has lived like one of the ancient sages. He 
never wished you to live for worldly ambitions and fleshly 
lusts ; he wished you to live as he himself has done, accord- 
ing to the purest maxims of philosophy, in which he 
brought you up.” 

Romola spoke partly by rote, as all ardent and sympa- 
thetic young creatures do; but she spoke with intense 
belief. The pink flush was in her face, and she quivered 
from head to foot. Her brother was again slow to answer; 
looking at her passionate face with strange passionless eyes. 

“ What were the maxims of philosophy to me? 'I'hcy 
told me to be strong, when I felt myself weak; when I was 
ready, like the blessed Saint Benedict, to roll myself among 
thorns, and court smarting wounds as a deliverance from 
temptation. For the Divine love had sought me, and pene- 
trated me, and created a great need in me; like a seed that 
wants room to grow, 1 had been brought up in careless- 
ness of the true faith; I had not studied the doctrines of 
our religion; but it seemed to take possession of me like a 
rising flood, 1 felt that there was a life of perfect love 
and purity for the soul; in which there would be no uneasy 
hunger after pleasure, no tormenting (piestions, no fear of 
suffering. Before I knew the history of the saints, I had 
a foreshadowing of their ecstasy. For the same truth had 
penetrated even into pagan philosophy ; that it is a bliss 
within the reach of man to die to mortal needs, and liv e in 
the life of God as the Unseen Perfectness. But to attain 
that 1 must forsake the world; I mu.st have no affection, 
no hope, that w edded me to that whic h passeth away ; 
I must live with my fellow-beings only as human souls 
related to the eternal unseen life. That need was urging 
me continually : it came over me in visions when my mind 
fell away weary from the vain words which record the 
passions of dead men; it came over me after I had l>ccn 
tempted into sin and had turned away with loathing from 
the scent of the emptied cup. And in visions I saw the 
meaning of the Crucifix.” 
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He paused » breathing Hard for a minute or two; but 
Romola was not prompted to speak again. It was useless 
for her mind to attempt any contact with the mind of this 
unearthly brother : as useless as for her hand to try and 
grasp a shadow. He went on as soon as his heaving chest 
was quieter. 

“ I felt whom I must follow : but I saw that even among 
the servants of the Cross who professed to have renounced 
the world, my soul would be stifled with the fumes of 
hypocrisy, and lust, and pride. God had not chosen me, 
as he chose Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, to wrestle 
with evil in the Church and in the world. He called upon 
me to flee : I took the sacred vows and I fled — fled to lands 
where danger and scorn and want bore me continually, like 
angels, to repose on the bosom of God. I have lived the 
life of a hermit, I have ministered to pilgrims ; but my task 
has been short : the veil has worn very thin that divides me 
from my everlasting rest. I came back to Florence 
that 

“ Dino, you did want to know if my father was alive,** 
interrupted Romola, the picture of that suffering life touch- 
ing her again with the desire for union and forgiveness. 

“ that before I died I might urge others of our 

brethren to study the Eastern tongues, as I had not done, 
and go out to greater ends than I did, and I find them 
already bent on the work. And since 1 came, Romola, I 
have felt that I was sent partly to thee — not to renew the 
bonds of earthly affection, but to deliver the heavenly 
warning conveyed in a vision. For I have had that vision 
thrice. And through all the years since first the Divine 
voice called me, while I was yet in the world, I have been 
taught and guided by visions. For in the painful linking 
together of our waking thoughts we can never be sure that 
we have not mingled our own error with the light we have 
prayed for; but in visions and dreams we are passive, 
and our souls are as an instrument in the Divine hand. 
Therefore listen, and speak not again — for the time is 
short. ” 

Romola*s mind recoiled strongly from listening to this 
vision. Her indignation had subsided, but it was only 
because she had felt the distance between her brother and 
herself widening. But while Fra Luca was speaking, the 
figure of another monk had entered, and again stc>^ on 
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the other side of the bed, with the cowl drawn over his 
head. 

“ Kneel, my daughter, for the Angel of Death is present, 
and waits while the message of hea\en is delivered : bend 
thy pride before it is bent for thee by a yoke of iron,” 
said a strong rich voice, startlingly in contrast with Fra 
Luca’s. 

The tone was not that of imperious command, but of 
quiet self-possession and assurance of the right, blended 
with benignity. Romola, vibrating to the sound, looked 
round at the figure on the opposite side of the bed. His 
face was hardly discernible under the shadow of the cowl, 
and her eyes fell at once on his hands, which were fold<‘d 
across his breast and lay in relief on the edge of his black 
mantle. They had a marked physiognomy which enforced 
the influence of the voice : they were very beautiful and 
almost of transparent delicacy. Roinola’s dis|K)sition to 
rebel against command, doubly active in the presence of 
monks, whom she had been t.iught to despise, would have 
fixed itself on any repulsive detail as a point of support. 
But the face was hidden, and the hands seemed to have 
an appeal in them against all hardness. The next moment 
the right hand took the crucifix to relieve the fatigued 
grasp of Fra Luca, and the left touched his lips with a w<*t 
sponge which lay near. In the act of bending, the cowl 
was pushed back, and the features of the monk had the 
full light of the tapers on them. 1'hey were very marked 
features, such as lend themselves to popular description. 
There was the high arched nose, the prominent under lip, 
the coronet of thick dark hair above the brow, all seeming 
to tell of energy and passion ; there were the blue-grey 
eyes, shining mildly under auburn eyelashes, seeming, like 
the hands, to tell of acute sensitiveness. Romola felt 
certain they were the features of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, 
the prior of San Marco, whom she had chiefly thought of 
as more offensive tha.i other monks, because he was more 
noisy. Her rebellion wms rising against the first impres- 
sion, w'hich had almost forced her to bend her knees. 

” Kneel, my daughter,” the penetrating voice said 
again, “ the pride of the bo^ is a barrier against the gifts 
that purify the soul.” 

He was looking at her with mild fixedness while he 
spoke, and again she felt that subtle mysterious influence 
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of a personality by which it has been given to some rare 
men to move their fellows. 

Slowly Romola fell on her knees, and in the very act a 
tremor came over her; in the renunciation of her proud 
erectncss, her mental attitude seemed changed, and she 
found herself in a new state of passiveness. Her brother 
began to speak again — 

“ Romola, in the deep night, as I lay awake, I saw my 
father’s room — the library — with all the books and the 
marbles and the leggio, where I used to stand and read ; 
and I saw you — you were revealed to me as I see you now, 
with fair long hair, sitting before my father’s chair. And 
at the leggio stood a man whose face I could not see. I 
looked, and looked, and it was a blank to me, c\en as a 
painting effaced; and I saw him move and take thee, 
Romola, by the hand; and then I saw thee take my father 
by the hand ; and you all three went down the stone steps 
into the streets, the man whose face was a blank to me 
Icadifjg the way. And you stood at the altar in Santa 
Croce, and the priest who married you had the face of 
death; and the graves opened, and the dead in their 
shrouds rose and followed \ou like a bridal train. And you 
passed on through the streets and the gates into the valley, 
and it seemed to me that he who led you hurried you more 
than you could bear, and the dead were weary of following 
you, and turned back to tluir g-raves. And at last you 
came to a stony place where there was no water, and no 
trees or herbage; but instead of water, I saw written parch- 
ment unrolling- itself everywhere, and instead of trees and 
herbage I saw men of bronze and marble springing up and 
crowding round you. And my father was faint for want 
of water and fell to the ground ; and the man whose face 
was a blank loosed thy hand and departed : and as he went 
I could sec his face; and it was the face of the Great 
Tempter. And thou, Romola, didst wring thy hands and 
seek for water, and there was none. And the bronze and 
marble figures seemed to mock thee and hold out cups of 
water, and when thou didst grasp them and put them to 
my father’s lips, they turned to parchment. And the 
bronze and marble figures seemed to turn into demons and 
snatch my father’s bexly from thee, and the parchments 
shrivelled up, and blood ran everywhere instead of them, 
and fire upon the blood, till they all vanished, and the plain 
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was bare and stony again, and thou wast alone in the midst 
of it. And then it seemed that the night fell and I saw 

no more Thrice I have had that vision, Romola. 

I believe it is a revelation meant for thee : to warn thee 
against marriage as a temptation of the enemy; it calls 
upon thee to dedicate thyself ** 

His pauses had gradually become longer and more 
frequent, and he was now compelled to cease by a severe 
fit of gasping, in which his eyes were turned on the crucifix 
as on a light that was vanishing. Presently he found 
strength to speak again, but in a feebler, scarcely audible 
tone. 

“ To renounce the vain philosophy and corrupt thoughts 
of the heathens : for in the hour of sorrow and death their 
pride will turn to mockery, and the unclean gods will 

The words died away. 

In spite of the thought that was at work in Romola, 
telling her that this vision was no more than a dream, fed 
by youthful memories and ideal convictions, a strange awe 
had cojue over her. Her mind was not apt lo be assailed 
by sickly fancies; she had the vi\id intellect and the healthy 
human passion, which arc too keenly alive to the constant 
relations of things to have any morbid craving after the 
exceptional. Still the images of the vision she despised 
jarred and distressed her like painful and cruel cries. And 
it w'as the first time she had witnessed the struggle with 
approaching death : her young life had been sombre, but 
she had knowm nothing of the utmost human needs; no 
acute suffering — no heart-cutting sorrow; and this brother, 
come back to her in this hour of supreme agony, was like 
a sudden awful apparition from an invisible world. 7'he 
pale faces of sorrow in the fresco on the opposite wall 
seemed to have come nearer, and to make one company 
with the pale face on the bed. 

“ Prate,*’ said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolamo leaned down. But no other wmrd came for 
some moments. 

“ Romola,” it said next. 

She leaned forward too: but again there was silence. 
The words were struggling in vain. 

” Fra Girolamo, give her ** 

” The crucifix,” said the voice of Fra Girolamo. 

No other sound came from the dying lips. 
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“ Dino!** said Romola,' with a low but piercing cry, as 
the certainty came upon her that the silence of misunder- 
standing could never be broken. 

“Take the crucifix, my daughter,** said Fra Girolamo, 
after a few minutes. “ His eyes behold it no more. ** 

Romola stretched out her hand to the crucifix, and this 
act appeared to relieve the tension of her mind. A great 
sob burst from her. She bowed her head by the side of 
her dead brother, and wept aloud. It seemed to her as if 
this first vision of death must alter the daylight for her 
for ever more. 

Fra Girolamo moved towards the door, and called in a 
lay Brother who was waiting outside. Then he went up 
to Romola and said in a tone of gentle command, “ Rise, 
my daughter, and be comforted. Our brother is with the 
blessed. He has left you the crucifix, in remembrance of 
the heavenly warning — that it may be a beacon to you in 
the darkness. ** 

She rose from her knees, trembling, folded her veil over 
her head, and hid the crucifix under her mantle. Fra Giro- 
lamo then led the way out into the cloistered court, lit 
now only by the stars and by a lantern which was held by 
some one near the entrance. Several other figures in the 
dress of the dignified laity were grouped about the same 
spot. They were some of the numerous frequenters of 
San Marco, who had come to visit the Prior, and having 
heard that he was in attendance on the dying Brother in 
the chapter-house, had awaited him here. 

Romola was dimly conscious of footsteps and rustling 
forms moving aside : she heard the voice of Fra Girolamo, 
saying, in a low tone, “ Our brother is departed she felt 
a hand laid on her arm. The next moment the door was 
opened, and she was out in the wide piazza of San Marco, 
with no one but Monna Brigida, and the servant carrying 
the lantern. 

The fresh sense of space revived her, and helped her to 
recover her self-mastery. The scene which had just closed 
upon her was terribly distinct and vivid, but it began to 
narrow under the returning impressions of the life that 
lay outside it. She hastened her steps, with nervous 
anxiety to be again with her father — and with Tito — for 
were they not together in her absence? The images of 
that vision, while they clung about her like a hideous dream 
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not yet to be shaken oflF, made her yearn all the more for 
the beloved faces and voices that would assure her of her 
waking life. 

Tito, we know, was not with Bardo; his destiny was 
being shaped by a guilty consciousness, urging on him 
the despairing belief that by this time Romola possessed 
the knowledge which would lead to their final separation. 

And the lips that could have conveyed that knowledge 
were for ever closed. The prevision that Fra Luca’s 
w'ords had imparted to Romola had been such as comes 
from the shadowy region where human souls seek wisdom 
apart from the human sympathies which are the very life 
and substance of our wisdom ; the revelation that might 
have come from the simple questions of filial and brotherly 
affection had been carried into irrevocable silence. 


CHAPTER XVr 

A FLOHKNTINE JOKB 

Early the next morning 1 ito was returning from Bratti's 
shop in the narrow thoroughfare of the Fcrravccchi. I'hc 
Genoese stranger had carried away the onyx ring, and Tito 
was carrying away fifty florins. It did just cross his mind 
that if, after all. Fortune, by one of her able devices, saved 
him from the necessity of quitting Florence, it would be 
better for him not to have parted with his ring, since he 
had been understocxl to wear it for the sake of peculiar 
memories and predilections; still, it was a slight matter, 
not worth dwelling on with any emphasis, and in those 
moments he had lost his confidence in fortune. The feverish 
excitement of the first alarm which had impelled his mind 
to travel into the future had given place to a dull, regretful 
lassitude. He cared so much for the pleasures that could 
only come to him through the good opinion of his fellow- 
men, that he wished now he had never risked ignominy by 
shrinking from what his fellow-mcn called obligations. 

But our deeds arc like children that are l>orn to us; they 
live and act apart from our own will. Nay, children may 
be strangled, but deeds never : they have an indestructible 
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life both in and out of our consciousness ; and that dreadful 
vitality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the first 
time. 

He was going back to his lodgings in the Piazza di San 
Giovanni, but he avoided passing through the Mercato 
Vccchio, which was his nearest way, lest he should see 
Tessa. He was not in the humour to seek anything; he 
could only await the first sign of his altering lot. 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit up by that 
warm morning sunlight under which the autumn dew still 
lingers, and which invites to an idlesse undulled by fatigue. 
It was a festival morning, too, when the soft warmth seems 
to steal over one with a special invitation to lounge and 
gaze. Here, too, the signs of the fair were present; in the 
spaces round the octagonal baptistery, stalls were being 
spread with fruit and flowers, and here and there laden 
mules were standing quietly absorbed in their nose-bags, 
while their drivers were perhaps gone through the hos- 
pitable sacred doors to kneel before the blessed Virgin on 
this morning of her Nativity. On the broad marble steps 
of the Duomo there were scattered groups of beggars and 
gossiping talkers : here an old crone with white hair and 
hard sunburnt face encouraging a round-capped baby to try 
its tiny bare feet on the warmed marble, while a dog sitting 
near snuffed at the performance suspiciously ; there a couple 
of shaggy-headed boys leaning to watch a small pale cripple 
who was cutting a face on a cherry-stone ; and above them 
on the wide platform men were making changing knots in 
laughing desultory chat, or else were standing in close 
couples gesticulating eagerly. 

But the largest and most important company of loungers 
was that towards which I'ito had to direct his steps. It 
was the busiest time of the day with Nello, and in this 
warm season and at an hour when clients were numerous, 
most men preferred being shaved under the pretty red and 
white awning in front of the shop rather than within narrow 
walls. It is not a sublime attitude for a man, to sit with 
lathered chin thrown backward, and have his nose made a 
handle of ; but to be shaved was a fashion of Florentine 
respectability, and it is astonishing how gravely men look 
at each other when they are all in the fashion. It was 
the hour of the day, too, when yesterday’s crop of gossip 
was freshest, and the barber’s tongue was always in its 
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glory when his razor was busy ; the deft activity of those 
two instruments seemed to be set going by a common 
spring. Tito foresaw that it would be impossible for him 
to escape being drawn into the circle; he must smile and 
retort, and look perfectly at his ease. Well ! it was but 
the ordeal of swallowing bread and cheese pills after all. 
The man who let the mere anticipation of discovery choke 
him was simply a man of weak nerves. 

But just at that time Tito felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and no amount of previous resolution could prevent the 
very unpleasant sensation with which that sudden touch 
jarred him. His face, as he turned it round, betrayed the 
inward shock ; but the owner of the hand that seemed to 
have such evil magic in it broke into a light laugh. He 
was a young man about Tito's own age, with keen features, 
small close-clipped head, and close-shavcn lip and chin, 
giving the idea of a mind as little encumbered as possible 
with material tliat was not nervous. The keen eyes were 
bright with hope and friendliness, as so many other young 
eyes have been that have afterwards closed on the world In 
bitterness and disappointment; for at that time there were 
none but pleasant predictions about Niccol6 Macchiavelli, 
as a young man of promise, who was expected to mend the 
broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

“ Why, Melcma, what evil dream did you have last 
night, that you took my light grasp for that of a shtrro or 
something worse?” 

“Ah, \Icsser Niccol6!” said Tito, recovering himself 
immediately; “it must have been an extra amount of 
dulness in my veins this morning that shuddered at the 
approach of your wit. But the fact is, I have had a bad 
night. ” 

“ That is unlucky, because you will be expected to shine 
without any obstructing fog to-day in the Ruccilai Gardens. 

I take it for granted you arc to be there.” 

“ Messer Bernardo did me the honour to invite me,” said 
Tito; “ but I shall be engaged elsewhere.” 

“ Ah ! I remember, you are in love,” said Macchiavelli, 
with a shrug, “else you would never have such incon- 
venient engagements. Why, we are to eat a peacock and 
ortolans under the loggia among Bernardo Ruccilai 's rare 
trees; there are to be the choicest spirits in Florence and 
the choicest wines. Only, as Piero dc’ Medici is to be there, 
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the choice spirits may happen to be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. I hate that game ; it is a device 
for the triumph of small wits, who are always inspired the 
most by the smallest occasions.’* 

“ What is that you are saying about Piero de’ Medici 
and small wits, Messer Niccol6?” said Nello, whose light 
figure was at that moment predominating over the Hercu- 
lean frame of Niccolb Caparra. 

That famous worker in iron, whom we saw last with 
bared muscular arms and leathern apron in the Mercato 
Vecchio, was this morning dressed in holiday suit, and 
as he sat submissively while Nello skipped round him, 
lathered him, seized him by the nose, and scraped him with 
magical quickness, he looked much as a lion might if it 
had donned linen and tunic and was preparing to go into 
society. 

“ A private secretary will never rise in the world if he 
couples great and small in that way,” continued Nello. 
*' When great men are not allowed to marry their sons 
and daughters as they like, small men must not e.\pect 
to marry their words as they like. Have you heard the 
news Domenico Cennini, here, has been telling us? — that 
Pagolantonio Soderini has given Ser Piero da Bibbiena a 
box on the ear for setting on Piero de’ Medici to interfere 
with the marriage between young Tommaso Soderini and 
Fiammetta Strozzi, and is to be sent ambassador to Venice 
as a punishment?” 

” I don’t know which I envy him most,” said Macchia- 
velli, ” the offence or the punishment. The offence will 
make him the most popular man in all Florence, and the 
punishment will take him among the only people in Italy 
who have known how to manage their own affairs.” 

” Yes, if Soderini stays long enough at Venice,” said 
Cennini, ” he may chance to learn the Venetian fashion, 
and bring it home with him. The Soderini have been fast 
friends of the Medici, but what has happened is likely to 
open Pagolantonio’s eyes to the good of our old Florentine 
trick of choosing a new harness when the old one galls 
us; if we have not qufte lost the trick in these last fifty 
years.” 

** Not we,” said Niccol6 Caparra, who was rejoicing in 
the free use of his lips again. Eat eggs in Lent and the 
snow will melt. That’s what I say to our people when 
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they get noisy over their cups at San Gallo, and talk 
of raising a rotnor (insurrection) : I say, never do you plan 
a romor; you may as well try to fill Arno with buckets. 
When there’s water enough Arno will be full, and that will 
not be till the torrent is ready.*' 

“ Caparra, that oracular speech of yours is due to my 
excellent shavings, ’* said Ncllo. “ You could never have 
made it Ui h that dark rust on your chin. Kcco, Messer 
Domenico, I am ready for you now. By the way, my bcl 
erudito, ” continued Ncllo, as he saw Tito moving towards 
the door, “ here has been old Maso seeking for you, but 
your nest was empty. He will come again prc.scntly. 
The old man looked mournful, and seemed in haste. I 
hope there is nothing wrong in the Via de’ Bardi.” 

Doubtless Messer 1 ito knows that Bardo’s son is 
dead,” said Cronaca, who had just come up. 

Tito’s heart gave a leap — had the death happened before 
Romola saw him? 

‘‘No, I had not heard it,” he said, with no more dis- 
composure than the occasion seemed to warrant, turning 
and leaning against the doorpost, as if he had given up 
his intention of going away. “ I knew that his sister had 
gone to see him. Did he die befoie she arrived?” 

No, said Cronaca; ” 1 was in S.in Marco at the time, 
and saw her come out from the chapter-house with Fra 
Giiolamo, who told us that the dying man’s breath had 
been preserved as by a miracle, that he might make a 
disclosure to his sister,” 

rito felt that his fate was decided. Again his mind 
rushed over all the circumstances of his dcpartjjrc from 
Florence, and he conceived a plan of getting back his 
money from Cennini before the disclosure had become 
public. If he once had his money he need not stay long 
in endurance of scorching lot>k.s and biting words. He 
would wait now, and go away with Cennini and get the 
money from him at once. With that project in his mind 
he stood motionless — his hands in his belt, his eyes fixed 
absently on the ground. Nello, glancing at him, felt sure 
that he w^as absorbed in anxiety about Romola, and thought 
him such a pretty image of self-forgetful sadness, that he 
just perceptibly pointed his razor at him, and gave a 
challenging look at Piero di Cosimo, whom he had never 
forgiven for his refusal to sec any prognostics of character 
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in his favourite’s handsome face. Piero, who was leaning’ 
against the other doorpost, close to Tito, shrugged his 
shoulders: the frequent recurrence of such challenges 
from Nello had changed the painter’s first declaration of 
neutrality into a positive inclination to believe ill of the 
much-praised Greek. 

“So you have got your Fra Girolamo back again, 
Cronaca? I suppose we shall have him preaching again 
this next Advent,’’ said Nello. 

.. need,” said Cronaca, gravely. 

We have had the best testimony to his words since the 
last (Juaresima; for even to the wicked wickedness has 
become a plague ; and the ripeness of vice is turning to 
rottenness in the nostrils even of the vicious. There has 
not been a change since the Quaresima, either in Rome or 
at hlorence, but has put a new seal on the Prate’s words— 
that the harvest of sin is ripe, and that God will reap it 
With a sword.*’ ^ 

“ I hope he has had a new vision, however,” said Fran- 
cesco Cei, snceringly. “ The old ones are somewhat stale. 
Cmi?t your Frate get a poet to help out his imagination for 

“He has no lack of poets about him,” said Cronaca. 
with quiet contempt, “ but they are great poets and not 
little ones; so they are contented to be taught by him 
and no more think the truth stale which God has given 
him to utter, than they think the light of the moon is stale 
Hut perhaps certain high prelates and princes who dislike 
the l^ratc s denunciations might be pleased to hear that 
thoiugh (iiovanni Pico, and Poli/iano, and Marsilio Ficino' 
and most other men of mark in Florence, reverence Fra 
utrolamo, Messer Francesco Cei despises him.” 

" Poliziano?” said Cei, with a scornful laugh. “ Yes 
doubtless he believes in your new Jonah ; witness the fine 
orations he wrote for the envoys of Sienna, to tell Alex- 
ander the Sixth that the world and the church were never 
so well off as since he became Pope.” 

"Nay, Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smiling "a 
various scholar must have various opinions. And as for 
the Frate, whatever we may think of his saintliness, you 
judge his preaching too narrowly. The secret of oratory 
lies, not in saying new things, but in saying things with 
a certain power that moves the hearers — without which. 
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as old Filelfo has said, your speaker deserves to be called, 
‘non oratorem, sed aratorem. ’ And, according- to that 
test, Fra Girolamo is a great orator.” 

“That is true, Niccol6,” said Cennini, sp>caking from 
the shaving chair, ‘‘ but part of the secret lies in the pro- 
phetic visions. Our people — no offence to you, Cronaca — 
will run after anything in the shape of a prophet, especially 
if he prophesies terrors and tribulations.” 

” Rather say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, ” that the 
chief secret lies in the Frate’s pure life and strong faith, 
which stamp him as a messenger of God.” 

‘‘ I admit it; 1 admit it,” said Cennini, opening his 
palms, ns he rose from the chair. ” His life is spotless: 
no man has impeached it.” 

” He is satisfied witli the pleasant lust of arrogance,” 
Cei burst out, bitterly. “ I can sec it in that proud lip 
and satisfied- eye of his. He hears the air filled with his 
own name — Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara ; the pro- 
phet, the saint, the mighty preacher, who frightens the 
very babies of Florence into laying down their wicked 
baubles. ” 

“ Come, come, Francesco, you .irc out of humour with 
waiting,” said the conciliatory Nello. ” Let me stoj> your 
mouth with a little lather. 1 must not have my friend 
Cronaca made angry: I have a regard for his chin; and 
his chin is in no respect altered situ v he bec.imc a Piagnone. 
And for my own part, I confess, uhen the Frate was 
pre.iching in the Duomo last Advent, I got into such a 
trick of slipping in to lisirn to him that I might have 
turned Piagnone t(X), if I had not been hindered by the 
liberal nature of my art; and also by the length of the 
sermons, which arc sometimes a good while before they 
get to the moving point. But, as Messer NiccoF) here 
says, the P'rate lays hold of the pcojilc by some power over 
and above his prophetic visions. Monks and nuns who 
prophesy arc not of that rareness. For what says Fuigi 
Pulci? ‘ Dombruno’s sharp-cutting scimitar had the fame 
of being enchanted; but,’ .says Fuigi, ‘I am r.ither of 
opinion that it cut sharp because it was of strongly-tempered 
steel.’ Yes, yes; Paternosters may shave clean, but they 
must be said over a g(K>d razor.” 

” See, Nello!” said Macchiavelli, ” what doctor is thi.s 
advancing on his Bucephalus? 1 thought your piazza was 
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free from those furred and scarlet-robed lacqueys of death. 
This man looks as if he had had some such night adventure 
as Boccaccio’s Maestro Simone, and had his bonnet and 
mantle pickled a little in the gutter ; though he himself is 
as sleek as a miller’s rat.” 

” A-ah I” said Nello, with a low long-drawn intonation, 
as he looked up towards the advancing figure — a round- 
headed, round-bodied personage, seated on a raw young 
horse, which held its nose out with an air of threatening 
obstinacy, and by a constant effort to back and go off in an 
oblique line showed free views about authority very much 
in advance of the age. 

” And I have a few more adventures in pickle for him,” 
continued Nello, in an under tone, ” which I hope will 
drive his inquiring nostrils to another quarter of the city. 
He’s a doctor from Padua; they say he has been at Prato 
for three months, and now he’s come to Florence to see 
what he can net. But his great trick is making rounds 
among the contadini. And do you note those great saddle- 
bags he carries? They are to hold the fat capons and eggs 
and meal he levies on silly clowns with whom coin is 
scarce. He vends his own secret medicines, so he keeps 
away from the doors of the druggists; and for this last 
week he has taken to sitting in my piazza for two or three 
hours every day, and making it a resort for asthmas and 
squalling bambini. It stirs my gall to see the toad-faced 
quack fingering the greasy quattrini, or bagging a pigeon 
in exchange for his pills and powders. But I’ll put a few 
thorns in his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudamus ! 
he is coming to be shaved; that’s what I’ve waited for. 
Messer Domenico, go not away : wait ; you shall see a 
rare bit of fooling, which I devised two days ago. Here, 
Sandro I” 

Nello whispered in the ear of Sandro, who rolled his 
solemn eyes, nodded, and, following up these signs of 
understanding with a slow smile, took to his heels with 
surprising rapidity. 

” How is it with you, Maestro Tacco?” said Nello, as 
the doctor, with difficulty, brought his horse’s head round 
towards the barber’s shop. ” That is a fine young horse 
of yours, but something raw' in the mouth, eh?” 

” He is an accursed beast, the vermocane seize him!” 
said Maestro Tacco, with a burst of irritation, descending 
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from his saddle and fastening the old bridle, mended with 
string, to an iron staple in the wall. “ Nevertheless,** 
he added, recollecting himself, “ a sound beast and a 
valuable, for one who wanted to purchase, and get a profit 
by training him. 1 had him cheap.” 

” Rather too hard riding for a man who carries your 
weight of learning: eh, Maestro?** said Nello, “You 
seem hot.’* 

“ Truly, I am likely to be hot,” said the doctor, taking 
off his bonnet, and giving to full view a bald low head 
and flat broad face, with high ears, wide liplcss mouth, 
round eyes, and deep arched lines above the projecting 
eyebrows, which altogether made Nello’s epithet “ toad- 
faced ” dubiously complimentary to the blameless batra- 
chian. “ Riding from Peretola, when the sun is high, is 
not the same thing as kicking your heels on a bench in 
the shade, like your Florence doctors. Moreover, 1 have 
had not a little pulling to get through the carts and mules 
into the Mercato, to find out the husband of a certain 
Monna Ghita, who had had a fatal seizure before I was 
called in ; and if it had not been that 1 had to demand my 
fees ” 

“Monna Ghita!” said Nello, as the perspiring doctor 
interrupted himself to rub his head and face. ** IVacc be 
with her angry soul 1 The Mercato will want a whip the 
more if her tongue is laid to rest.” 

Tito, who had roused himself from his abstraction, and 
was listening to the dialogue, felt a new rush of the vague 
half-formed ideas about I’cssa, which had passed throuj^h 
his mind the evening before : if Monna Ghita were really 
taken out of the way, it would f>e e.isier for him to see 
Tessa again — whenever he wanted to see her. 

“ Gnajfi, ^^aestro,” Nello went on, in a sympathizing 
tone, “ you are the slave of rude mortals, who, l)ut for 
you, would die like brutes, without help of pill or powder. 
It is pitiful to see your learned lymph oozing from your 
pores as if it were mere vulgar moisture. You think m) 
shaving will cool and disencumber you? One moment 
and I have done with Messer Francesco here. It seems to 
me a thousand years till I wait upon a man who carries all 
the science of Arabia in his head and saddle-bags. Ecco !” 

Nello held up the shaving cloth with an air of invitation, 
and Maestro Tacco advanced and seated himself under a 
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eoccupation with his hcat and his self-importance, which 
ade him quite deaf to the irony conveyed in Nello’s 
Rciously friendly tones. 

“It is but fitting* that a great medicus like you,“ said 
ello, adjusting the cloth, “ should be shaved by the same 
zor that has shaved the illustrious Antonio Benevieni, 
e greatest master of the chirurgic art.” 

“The chirurgic art!“ interrupted the doctor, with an 
r of contemptuous disgust. “Is it your Florentine 
shion to put the masters of the science of medicine on a 
^el with men who do carpentry on broken limbs, and 
w up wounds like tailors, and carve away excrescences 
a butcher trims meat? Vial A manual art, such as 
y artificer might learn, and which has been practised 
simple barbers like yourself — on a level with the noble 
ience of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, which pene- 
ites into the occult influences of the stars and plants and 
ms ! — a science locked up from the vulgar 1“ 

“ No, in truth, Maestro,** said Nello, using his lather 
ry deliberately, as if he wanted to prolong the operation 
the utmost, “ I never thought of placing them on a 
el : I know your science comes next to the miracles of 
)ly Church for mystery. But there, you see, is the pity 
it ’’ — here Nello fell into a tone of regretful sympathy — 
^^our high science is sealed from the profane and the 
Igar, and so you become an object of envy and slander, 
grieve to say it, but there are low fellows in this city — 
re sgherri, who go about in nightcaps and long beards, 
d make it their business to sprinkle gall in every man’s 
)th who is prospering. Let me tell you — for you are 
tranger — this is a city where every man had need carry 
arge nail ready to fasten on the wheel of Fortune when 
side happens to be uppermost. Already there are 
ries — mere fables doubtless — beginning to be buzzed 
>ut concerning you, that make me wish I could hear of 
ir being well on your way to Arezzo. I would not have 
nan of your metal stoned, for though San Stefano was 
ned, he was not great in medicine like San Cosmo and 
1 Damiano. . . .** 

* What stories? what fables?’* stammered Maestro 
xo. “ What do you mean?** 

* Lasso ! I fear me you are come into the trap for your 
lese, Maestro. The fact is, there is a company of evil 
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ths who go prowling about the houses of our citizens 
ying sharp tools in their pockets; — no sort of door, 
i^indow, or shutter, but they will pierce it. They are 
lessed with a diabolical patience to watch the doings 
eople who fancy themselves private. It must be they 
have done it — it must be they who have spread the 
ies about you and your medicines. Have you by chance 
cted any small aperture in your d(X)r, or window- 
ter? No? Well, I advise you to look; for it is now 
monly talked of that you have been seen in your dwell- 
at the Canto di Paglia, making your secret specifics 
ight : pounding dried toads in a mortar, compounding 
Ivc out of mashed worms, and making your pills from 
dried livers of rats which you mix with saliva emitted 
ig the utterance of a blasphemous incantation — which 
[?d these witnesses profess to repeat/* 

It is a pack of lies T* exclaimed the doctor, strug- 
to get utterance, and then desisting in alarm at the 
caching razor. 

It is not to me, or any of this respectable company, 
you need to say that, doctor. IPe are not the heads 
lant such carrots as those in. But what of that? 
it arc a handful of reasonable men .against a crowd 
stones in their hands? There arc those among us 
think Cecco d*Ascoli was an inncx'cnt sage — and we 
now how he was burnt alive for being wiser than his 
vs. Ah, doctor, it is not by living at Padua that 
can learn to know Florentines. My belief is, they 
d stone the Holy Father himself, if they could find a 
excuse for it ; and they are persuaded that you arc 
cromancer, who is trying to raise the pestilence by 
Ig secret medicines — and I am told your specifics have 
uth an evil smell.” 

[t is false 1” burst out the doctor, as Nello moved 
^ his razor. ” It is false! I will show the pills and 
►owders to these honourable signori — and the salve — 
s an excellent odour — an odour of — of salve.” He 
ed up with the lather on his chin, and the cloth round 
neck, to search in his saddle-bag for the b<dicd 
cincs, and Nello in an instant adroitly shifted the 
ing chair till it was in the close vicinity of the horse’s 
, while Sandro, who had now returned, at a sign from 
laster placed himself near the bridle. 
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“ Behold, Messeri !** said the doctor, bringing a small 
box of medicines and opening it before them. “ Let any 
signor apply this box to his nostrils and he will find an 
honest odour of medicaments — not indeed of pounded 
gems, or rare vegetables from the East, or stones found 
in the bodies of birds; for I practise on the diseases of 
the vulgar, for whom heaven has provided cheaper and 
less powerful remedies according to their degree : and 
there are even remedies known to our science which are 
entirely free of cost — as the new tussis may be counteracted 
in the poor, who can pay for no specifics, by a resolute 
holding of the breath. And here is a paste which is even 
of savoury odour, and is infallible against melancholia, 
being concocted under the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus; and I have seen it allay spasms.” 

” Stay, Maestro,” said Nello, while the doctor had his 
lathered face turned towards the group near the door, 
eagerly holding out his box, and lifting out one specific 
after another; ” here comes a crying contadina with her 
baby. Doubtless she is in search of you; it is perhaps 
an opportunity for you to show this honourable company 
a proof of your skill. Here, buona donna ! here is the 
famous doctor. Why, what is the matter with the sweet 
bimbo?*' 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-looking, broad- 
shouldered contadina, with her head-drapery folded about 
her face so that little was to be seen but a bron/cd nose 
and a pair of dark eyes and eyebrows. She carried her 
child packed up in the stiff mummy-shaped case in which 
Italian babies have been from time immemorial introduced 
into society, turning its face a little towards her bosom, 
and making those sorrowful grimaces which women are 
in the habit of using as a sort of pulleys to draw down 
reluctant tears. 

‘‘Oh, for the love of the Holy Madonna!” said the 
woman, in a wailing voice; ” will you look at my poor 
bimbo? I know 1 can’t pay you for it, but I took it into 
the Nunziata last night, and it’s turned a worse colour 
than before ; it’s the convulsions. But when I was holding 
it before the Santissima Nunziata, I remembered they said 
there was a new doctor come who cured everything ; and 
so 1 thought it might be the will of the Holy Madonna that 
I should bring it to you.” 
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“ Sit down, Maestro, sit down,** said Nello. Here 
is an opportunity for you ; here are honourable witnesses 
who will declare before the Maj^nificent Eight that they 
have seen you practising honestly and relieving a poor 
woman’s child. And then if your life is in danger, the 
Magnificent Eight will put you in prison a little while just 
to ensure your safety, and after that, their sbirri will con- 
duct you out of Florence by night, as they did the zealous 
Frate Minore who preached against the Jews. What I our 
people are given to stone-throwing; but we have magis- 
trates.” 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself in the slav- 
ing chair, trembling, half with fear and half with rage, 
and by this time quite unconscious of the lather which 
Nello had laid on with such profuseness. lie deposited his 
medicine-case on his knees, took out his precious spec- 
tacles (wondrous Florentine device!) from his wallet, 
lodged them carefully above his flat nose and high cars, 
and lifting up his brows, turned towards the applicant. 

‘‘ O Santiddio ! look at him,” said the woman, with a 
more piteous wail than ever, as she held out the small 
mummy, which had its head completely concealed by dingy 
drapery wound round the head of the portal)lc cradle, but 
seemed to be struggling and crying in a demoniacal fashion 
under this imprisonment. ” The fit is on him 1 Ohifud I 
I know what colour he is; it’s the evil eye oh !” 

The doctor, anxiously holding his knees together to 
support his box, bent his spectacles towards the baby, and 
said cautiously, “ It may be a new disease; unwind these 
rags, Monna !” 

The contadina, with sudden energv, snatched off the 
encircling linen, when out struggled — scratching, grin- 
ning, and screaming — what the doctor in his fright fully 
believed to be a demon, but what Tito recognized a.s 
Vaiano’s monkey, made more formidable by an artificial 
blackness, such as might have come from a hasty rubbing 
up the chimney. 

Up started the unfortunate doctor, letting his medicine 
box fall, and away jumped the no less terrified and indig- 
nant monkey, finding the first resting-place for his claws 
on the horse’s mane, which he used as a sort of rope-ladder 
till he had fairly found his equilibrium, w'hcn he continued 
to clutch it as a bridle. The horse wanted no spur under 
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such a rider, and, the already loosened bridle offering no 
resistance, darted off across the piazza, with the monkey, 
clutching, grinning and blinking, on his neck. 

** II cavallo ! II Diavolo !” was now shouted on all sides 
by the idle rascals who gathered from all quarters of the 
piazza, and was echoed in tones of alarm by the stall- 
keepers, whose vested interests seemed in some danger; 
while the doctor, out of his wits with confused terror at 
the Devil, the possible stoning, and the escape of his horse, 
took to his heels with spectacles on nose, lathered face, 
and the shaving-cloth about his neck, crying — “ Stop him ! 
stop him; for a powder — a florin — stop him for a florin !” 
while the lads, outstripping him, clapped their hands and 
shouted encouragement to the runaway. 

The cerretano, who had not bargained for the flight of 
his monkey along with the horse, had caught up his petti- 
coats with much celerity, and showed a pair of parti- 
coloured hose above his contadina’s shoes, far in advance 
of the d(x:tor. And aw'ay went the grotesque race up the 
Corso degli Adimari — the horse with the singular jockey, 
the contadina with the remarkable hose, and the doctor in 
lather and spectacles, with furred mantle outflying. 

It was a scene such as Florentines loved, from the 
potent and reverend signor going to council in his lucco, 
down to the grinning youngster, who felt himself master 
of all situations when his bag was filled with smooth stones 
from the convenient dry bed of the torrent. The grey- 
headed Domenico Cennini laughed no less heartily than 
the younger men, and Nello was triumphantly secure of tlie 
general admiration. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, snapping his fingers when the 
first burst of laughter was subsiding. “ I have cleared 
my piazza of that unsavoury flytrap, mt pare. Maestro 
Tacco will no more come here again to sit for patients than 
he will take to licking marble for his dinner.” 

“ You arc going towards the Piazza della Signoria, 
Messer Domenico,” said Macchiavclli. “ I will go with 
you, and we shall perhaps see who has deserved the palio 
among these racers. Come, Melema, will you go too?” 

It had been precisely Tito’s intention to accompany 
Cennini, but before he had gone many steps, he was called 
back by Nello, who saw Maso approaching. 

Maso's message was from Romola. She wished Tito 
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to go to the Via de* Bardi as soon as possible. She would 
see him under the lo^^g-ia, at the top of the house, as she 
wished to speak to him alone. 


CHAPTER XVII 

UNDER THE LOGGIA 

The loggia at the top of Bardo’s house rose above the 
buildings on each side of it, and formed a fjallery round 
quadrant^ular walls. On the side towards the street the 
roof was supported by columns ; but on the remainin^j 
sides, by a wall pierced with arched openinj^s, so that 
at the back, looking over a crowd of irrej^^ular, poorly- 
built dwellings towards the hill of Hoj^oli, Romola could 
at all times ha\e a walk sheltered from observation. Near 
one of those arched openings, close to the door by which 
he had entered the loj^^j^na, Tito awaited her, with a sicken* 
in^ sense of the sunlij^^ht that slanted before him and 
mingled itself with the ruin of his hopes. He had never 
for a moment relied on Romola ’s passion for him as likely 
to be too strong for the repulsion created by the discovery 
of his secret ; he had not the presunifrtuous vanity which 
might have hindered him from feeling that her love had 
the same root with her belief in him. But as he imagined 
her coming towards him in her radiant majesty, made .so 
loveably mortal by her soft hazel eyes, he fell into wishing 
that she had been something lower, if it were only that 
she might let him clasp her and kiss her before they parted. 
He had had no real caress from her — nothing- but now and 
then a long glance, a kiss, a pressure of the hand; and he 
had so often longed that they should be alone together. 
They were going to be alone now ; but he saw her stand- 
ing inexorably aloof from him. His heart gave a great 
throb as he saw the door move: Romola was there. It 
was all like a flash of lightning : he felt, rather than 
saw, the glory about her head, the tearful appealing eyes; 
he felt rather than heard, the cry of love with which she 
said, “ Tito I'* 
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And in the same moment she was in his arms, and sob- 
bing with her face against his. 

How poor Romola had yearned through the watches of 
the night to see that bright face ! The new image of 
death; the strange bewildering doubt infused into her by 
the story of a life removed from her understanding and 
sympathy ; the haunting vision, which she seemed not only 
to hear uttered by the low gasping voice, but to live 
through, as if it had been her own dream, had made her more 
conscious than ever that it was Tito who had first brought 
the warm stream of hope and gladness into her life, and 
who had first turned away the keen edge of pain in the 
remembrance of her brother. She would tell Tito every- 
thing; there was no one else to whom she could tell it. 
She had been restraining herself in the presence of her 
father all the morning; but now, that long-pent-up sob 
might come forth. Proud and self-controlled to all the 
world beside, Romola was as simple and unreserved as a 
child in her love for Tito. She had been quite contented 
with the days when they had only looked at each other; 
but now, when she felt the need of clinging to him, there 
was no thought that hindered her. 

“My Romola! my goddess !“ Tito murmured with 
passionate fondness, as he clasped her gently, and kissed 
the thick golden ripples on her neck. He was in paradise : 
disgrace, shame, parting — there was no fear of them any 
longer. This happiness was too strong to be marred by 
the sense that Romola was deceived in him ; nay, he could 
only rejoice in her delusion; for, after all, concealment 
had been wisdom. The only thing he could regret was his 
needless dread; if, indeed, the dread had not been worth 
suffering for the sake of this sudden rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Romola raised her head. 
Neither of them spoke; they stood looking at each other’s 
faces with that sweet wonder which belongs to young love 
— she with her long white hands on the dark-brown curls, 
and he with his dark fingers bathed in the streaming gold. 
Each was so beautiful to the other; each was experiencing 
that undisturbed mutual consciousness for the first time. 
The cold pressure of a new sadness on Romola *s heart 
made her linger the more in that silent soothing sense of 
nearness and love ; and Tito could not even seek to press 
his lips to hers, because that would be change. 
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“ Tito,** she said, at last, ** it has been altogether pain- 
ful. But I must tell you everything. Your strength will 
help me to resist the impressions that will not be shaken off 
by reason.** 

“ I know, Romola — I know he is dead,** said Tito; 
and the long lustrous eyes told nothing of the many wishes 
that would have brought about that death long ago if 
there had been such potency in mere wishes. Romola 
only read her own pure thoughts in their dark depths, as 
we read letters in happy dreams. 

“ So changed, Tito ! It pierced me to think that it was 
Dino. And so strangely hard : not a word to my father ; 
nothing but a vision that he wanted to tell me. And yet 
it was so piteous — the struggling breath, and the eyes that 
seemed to look towards the crucifix, and yet not to sec 
it. 1 shall never forget it ; it seems as if it would come 
between me and everything I shall look at.** 

Romola *s heart suelled again, so that she was forced 
to break off. But the need she felt to disburden her mind 
to Tito urged her to repress the rising anguish. When 
she began to sp)eak again, her thoughts had travelled a 
little. 

“It was strange, Tito. The vision was about our 
marriage, and yet he knew nothing of you.** 

“ W^hat was it, my Romola? Sit down and tell me,** 
said Tito, leading her to the bench that stood near. A 
fear had come across him lest the vision should somehow 
or other relate to Haldassarre; and this sudden change of 
feeling prompted him to seek a change of position. 

Romola told him all that had passed, from her entrance into 
San Marco, hardly leaving out one of her brother’s words, 
which had burnt themselves into her memory as they were 
spoken. But when she was at the end of the vision, she 
paused ; the rest came too vividly before her to be uttered, 
and she sat looking at the distance, almost unconscious 
for the moment that Tito was near her. His mind was 
at ease now ; that vague vision had passed over him like 
white mist, and left no mark. But he was .silent, expecting 
her to speak again. 

“ I took it,** she went on, as if Tito had been reading 
her thoughts; ** I took the crucifix; it is down below in 
iny bedroom.** 

“ And now, my Romola,** said Tito, entreatingly, ** you 
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will banish these ghastly thoughts. The vision was an 
ordinary monkish vision, bred of fasting and fanatical 
ideas. It surely has no weight with you.’' 

“ No, Tito; no. But poor Dino, he believed it was a 
divine message. It is strange,” she went on meditatively, 
” this life of men possessed with fervid beliefs that seem 
like madness to their fellow beings. Dino was not a vulgar 
fanatic; and that Fra Girolamo — his very voice seems 
to have penetrated me with a sense that there is some truth 
in what moves them : some truth of which I know 
nothing. ” 

” It was only because your feelings were highly wrought, 
my Romola. Your brother’s state of mind was no more 
than a form of that theosophy which has been the common 
disease of excitable dreamy minds in all ages; the same 
ideas that your father’s old antagonist, Marsilio Ficino, 
pores over in the New Platonists; only your brother’s 
passionate nature drove him to act out what other men 
write and talk about. And for Fra Girolamo, he is simply 
a narrow-minded monk, with a gift for preaching and 
infusing terror into the multitude. Any words or any voice 
would have shaken you at that moment. When your 
mind has had a little repose, you will judge of such things 
as you have always done before.” 

” Not about poor Dino,” said Romola. ” I was angry 
with him; my heart seemed to close against him while 
he was speaking; but since then I have thought less of 
what was in my own mind and more of what was in his. 
Oh, Tito ! it was very piteous to see his young life coming 
to an end in that way. That yearning look at the crucifix 
when he was gasping for breath — I can never forget it. 
Last night I looked at the crucifix a long while, and tried 
to see that it would help him, until at last it seemed to 
me by the lamplight as if the suffering face shed pity.” 

” My Romola, promise me to resist such thoughts; they 
are fit for sickly nuns, not for my golden-tressed Aurora, 
who looks made to scatter all such twilight fantasies. 
Try not to think of them now; we shall not long be alone 
together. ” 

The last words were uttered in a tone of tender beseech- 
ing, and he turned her face towards him with a gentle 
touch of his right hand. 

Romola had had her eyes fixed absently on the arched 
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opening*, but she had not seen the distant hill ; she had all 
the while been in the chapter*house, looking at the pale 
images of sorrow and death. 

Tito*s touch and beseeching voice recalled her; and 
now in the warm sunlight she saw that rich dark beauty 
which seemed to gather round it all images of joy — purple 
vines festooned between the elms, the strong corn per- 
fecting itself under the vibrating heat, bright winged 
creatures hurrying and resting among the flouers, round 
limbs beating the earth in gladness with cymbals held 
aioft, light melodies chanted to the thrilling rhythm of 
strings — all objects and all sounds that tell of Nature 
revelling in her force. Strange, bewildering transition 
from those pale images of sorrow and death to this bright 
youthfulness, as of a sun-god who knew nothing of night ! 
What thought could reconcile that worn anguish in her 
brother’s face — that straining after something invisible — 
with this satisfied strength and beauty, and make it intellig- 
ible that they belonged to the same world? Or was there 
never any reconciling of them, but only a blind worship 
of clashing deities, first in mad joy and then in wailing? 
Romola for the first time felt this questioning need like a 
sudden uneasy dizziness and want of something to grasp; 
it was an experience hardly longer than a sif»h, for the 
eager theorizing of ages is compressed, as in a seed, in the 
momentary want of a single mind. But there was no 
answer to meet the need, and it vanished before the 
returning rush of young sympathy with the glad loving 
beauty that beamed upon her in new radiance, like the 
dawn after we have looked away from it to the grey west. 

“ Your mind lingers apart from our love, my Romola,” 
Tito said, with a soft reproachful murmur. ** It seems a 
forgotten thing to joii.” 

She looked at the beseeching eyes in silence, till the sad- 
ness all melted out of her own. 

“ My joy!** she said, in her full clear voice. 

“ Do you really care for me enough, then, to banish those 
chill fancies, or shall you always be suspcctinj^ me as the 
Great Tempter?** said Tito, with his bright smile. 

“ How should I not care for you more than for every- 
thing else? Everything I had felt before in all my life — 
about my father, and about my loneliness — was a prepara- 
tion to love you. You would laugh at me, Tito, if you 
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knew what sort of man I* used to think I should marry — 
some scholar with deep lines in his face, like Alamanno 
Rinuccini, and with rather ^rey hair, who would agree with 
my father in taking the side of the Aristotelians, and be 
willing to live with him. I used to think about the love I 
read of in the poets, but I never dreamed that anything 
like that could happen to me here in Florence in our old 
library. And then you came, Tito, and were so much to 
my father, and I began to believe that life could be happy 
for me too. 

“ My goddess ! is there any woman like you?” said Tito, 
with a mixture of fondness and wondering admiration at 
the blended majesty and simplicity in her. 

” But, dearest,” he went on, rather timidly, ” if you 
minded more about our marriage, you would persuade your 
father and Messer Bernardo not to think of any more 
delays. But you seem not to mind about it.” 

” Ves, Tito, I will, I do mind. But I am sure my god- 
father will urge more delay now, because of Dino’s death. 
He has never agreed with my father about disowning Dino, 
and you know he has always said that we ought to wait 
until you have been at least a year in Florence. Do not 
think hardly of my godfather. I know he is prejudiced and 
narrow, but yet he is very noble. He has often said that 
it is folly in my father to want to keep his library apart, 
that it may bear his name; yet he would try to get my 
father’s wish carried out. That seems to me very great 
and nol)le — that power of respecting a feeling which he 
docs not share or understand.” 

“ I have no rancour against Messer Bernardo for think- 
ing you too precious for me, my Romola,” said Tito: and 
that was true. ” But your father, then, knows of his son’s 
death?” 

” Yes, I told him — I could not help it. I told him where 
I had been, and that I had seen Dino die; but nothing 
else; and he has commanded me not to speak of it again. 
But he has been very silent this morning, and has had those 
restless movements which always go to my heart ; they look 
as if he were trying to get outside the prison of his blind- 
ness. Let us go to him now. 1 had persuaded him to 
try to sleep, because he slept little in the night. Your voice 
will soothe him, Tito; it always does.” 

” And not one kiss? I have not had one,” said Tito, in 
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his gentle reproachful tone, which gave him an air of 
dependence very charming in a creature with those rare 
gifts that seem to excuse presumption. 

The sweet pink blush spread itself with the quickness of 
light over Romula’s face and neck as she bent towards him. 
It seemed impossible that their kisses could ever become 
common things. 

“ Let us walk once round the loggia,” said Romola, 
” before we go down.” 

” There is something grim and gra\e to me always about 
Florence,” said Tito, as they paused in the front of the 
house, where they could see over the opposite roofs to the 
other side of the river, ” and even in its merriment there 
is something slirill and hard — biting rather than gay. I 
wish we lived in Southern Italy, where thought is broken, 
not by weariness, but by delicious languors such as never 
seem to come over tlie ‘ ingenia acerrima Florentina.’ 1 
should like to sec you under that southern sun, lying among 
the flowers, subdued into mere enjoyment, while I bent 
over you and touched the lute and sang to you .some little 
unconscious strain that seemed all one with the light and 
the warmth. You have never known that happiness of 
the nymphs, mv Romola.” 

“No, Tito; but I have dreamed of It often since you 
came. I am very thirsty for a deep dr.iiiglit of joy- for a 
life all bright like you. But wc will not think of it now, 
Tito; it seems to me as if there would always be p.tle sad 
faces among the flowers, and e>es that look in vain. Let 
us go.” 


CHAPTKR XVHI 

THE PORI K AIT 

When Tito left the Via dc’ Bardi that day in exultant 
satisfaction at finding himself thoroughly free from the 
threatened peril, his thoughts, no longer claimed by the 
immediate presence of Romola and her father, recurred to 
those futile hours of dread in which he was conscious of 
having not only felt but acted as he would not have done if 
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he had had a truer foresigfht. He would not have parted 
with his ring; for Romola, and others to whom it was a 
familiar object, would be a little struck with the apparent 
sordidness of parting with a gem he had professedly 
cherished, unless he feigned as a reason the desire to make 
some special gift with the purchase-money; and Tito had 
at that moment a nauseating weariness of simulation. He 
was well out of the possible consequences that might have 
fallen on him from that initial deception, and it was no 
longer a load on his mind ; kind fortune had brought him 
immunity, and he thought it was only fair that she should. 
Who was hurt by it? Any results to Baldassarre were too 
problematical to be taken into account. But he wanted now 
to be free from any hidden shackles that would gall him, 
though ever so little, under his ties to Romola. He was 
not aware that that very delight in immunity which 
prompted resolutions not to entangle himself again, was 
deadening the sensibilities which alone could save him 
from entanglement. 

But, after all, the sale of the ring was a slight matter. 
Was it also a slight matter that little Tessa was under a 
delusion which would doubtless fill her small head with 
expectations doomed to disappointment? Should he try 
to see the little thing alone again and undeceive her at 
once, or should he leave the disclosure to time and chance? 
tiappy dreams are pleasant, and they easily come to an end 
with daylight and the stir of life. The sweet, pouting, inno- 
cent, round thing ! It was impossible not to think of her. 
Tito thought he should like some time to take her a present 
that would please her, and just learn if her step-father 
treated her more cruelly now her mother was dead. Or, 
should he at once undeceive Tessa, and then tell Romola 
about her, so that they might find some happier lot for the 
poor thing? No: that unfortunate little incident of the 
cerretano and the marriage, and his allowing Tessa to part 
from him in delusion, must never be known to Romola, and 
since no enlightenment could expel it from Tessa’s mind, 
there would always be a risk of betrayal ; besides even little 
Tessa might have some gall in her when she found herself 
disappointed in her love — yes, she must be a little in love 
with him, and t!iat might make it well that he should not 
see her again. Yet it was a trifling adventure such as a 
country girl would perhaps ponder on till some ruddy con- 
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tadino made acceptable love to her, when she would break 
her resolution of secrecy and get at the truth that she was 
free. Dunque — ^ood-by, Tessa ! kindest wishes ! Tito 
had made up his mind that the silly little affair of the cerre- 
iano should have no further consequences for himself; and 
people are apt to think that resolutions made on their own 
behalf will be firm. As for the fifty-five florins, the pur- 
chase-money of the ringf, Tito had made up his mind what 
to do with some of them ; he would carry out a pretty 
ingenious thought w'hich would make him more at ease in 
accounting for the absence of his ring to Romola, and would 
also serve him as a means of guarding her mind from the 
recurrence of those monkish fancies which were especially 
repugnant to him ; and with this thought in his mind, he 
went to the \'ia Gualfonda to find Piero di Cosimo, the 
artist who at that time was pre-eminent in the fantastic 
mythological design which Tito’s purpose required. 

Entering the court on which Piero’s dwelling opened, 
Tito found the heavy iron kntn'kcr on the d(K)r thickly 
bound round with wck^I and ingeniously fastened with cords. 
Remembering the painter’s practice of stufiing his e.irs 
against obtrusive noises, l ito was not much surprised at 
this mode of defence against visitors’ thunder, and betook 
himself first to t.ipplng nuMlcstly with his knuckles, and 
then to a more importunate attempt to shake the door. In 
vain ! Tito was moving away, blaming himself for wast- 
ing his time on this visit, instead of waiting till he saw the 
painter again at Ncllo’s, when a little girl entered the court 
with a basket of eggs on her arm, went up to the dcK>r, 
and standing on tiptoe, pushed up a small iron plate that 
ran in grooves, and putting her mouth to the aperture thus 
disclosed, called out in a piping voice, “ Messer i^icro!” 

In a few moments l ito heard the sound of bolts, the door 
opened, and Piero presented himself in a red night-cap and 
a loose brown serge tunic, with sleeves rolled up to the 
shoulder. He darted a look of surprise at 'i ito, but with- 
out further notice of him stretched *)ut his hand to take 
the basket from the child, re-entered the house, and pre- 
sently returning with the empty basket, said, “ How much 
to pay?” 

“ Two grossoni, Messer Piero; they are all ready boiled, 
my mother says. ” 

Piero took the coin out of the leathern scariclla at hig 
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belt, and the little maiden trotted away, not without a few 
upward glances of awed admiration at the surprising young 
signor. 

Piero’s glance was much less complimentary as he 
said, — 

“ What do you want at my door, Messer Greco? I saw 
you this morning at Nello’s; if you had asked me then, I 
could have told you that I see no man in this house without 
knowing his business and agreeing with him beforehand.” 

“ Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, with his imperturb- 
able good-humour; ” I acted without sufheient reflection. I 
remembered nothing but your admirable skill in inventing 
pretty caprices, when a sudden desire for something of that 
sort prompted me to come to you. ” 

The painter’s manners were too notoriously odd to all the 
world for this reception to be held a special affront; but 
even if Tito had suspected any offensive intention, the 
impulse to resentment would have been less strong in him 
than the desire to conc(uer g(K)d-will. 

Piero made a grimace which was habitual with him when 
he was spoken to with flattering suavity. He grinned, 
stretched out the corners of liis mouth, and pressed down 
his brows, so as to defy any divination of his feelings under 
that kind of stroking. 

” And what may that need l^e?” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. In his heart he was tempted by the 
hinted opportunity of applying his invention. 

I want a very delicate miniature device taken from 
certain fables of the poets, which you will know how to 
combine for me. It must be painted on a w(X)den case — 
1 will show you the size- in the form of a triptych. The 
inside may be simple gilding : it is on the outside I want 
the device. It is a favourite subject with you Florentines — 
the triumph of Hacchus and Ariadne; but I want it treated 
in a new way. A story in Ovid will gi\c you the necessary 
hints. The young Bacchus must be seated in a ship, his 
head bound w ith clusters of grapes, and a spear entwined 
with vine-lea\es in his hand: dark-berried ivy must wind 
about the masts and sails, the oars must be tlivrsi, and 
flowers must wreathe themselves about the poop; leopards 
and tigers must be crouching before him, and dolphins 
must be sporting round. But I want to ha\e the fair-haired 
Ari.idne with him, made immortal with her golden crown-- 
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that is not in Ovid’s story, but no matter, you will con- 
cei\e it all — and abo\e there must be young Loves, such 
as you knovy how to paint, shooting with roses at the 
p>oints of their arrows ** 

“ Say no more !” said Picro. “ I have Ovid m the vulgar 
tongue, hind me the passage. 1 Io\e not to be choked 
with other men's thoughts. \'ou may come in.” 

Piero led the way through the fust r(X)m, where a basket 
of eggs was deposited on the open hearth, near a heap of 
broken egg-shells and a b.ink c^f ashes. In strange keep- 
ing with that sordid litter, there was a low bedstead of 
carved ebony, covered carelessly with a piece of rich 
oriental carpet, that looked as if it had served to cover the 
steps to a M.'idonna’s throne; and a carved cassone, or 
large chest, with painted devices on its sides and lid. 'I herc 
was hardly any other furniture m the large room, cxc'cpt 
casts, wo(Hlen steps, easels .ind lough boxes, all festooned 
with cobwebs. 

The next room was still larger, but it was also much 
more crowded. Apparently Piero was keeping the Pesta, 
for the double door underne.ith the window winch admitted 
the painter’s light from above, was thrown open, and 
showed a gaidcn, or rather thicket, in which fig-trees and 
vines grew in tangled trailing wildness among nettles and 
heml<K'ks, and a tall cypress lifted its dark head from a 
stilling mass of vellowish mulberry-leaves. It seemed as if 
that dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate even within 
the walls of the wide and lofty room; for in one c'orner, 
amidst a confust’d he.ip of carved marble fr.igmenls and 
rusty armour, tufts of long^ grass and dark fe.itbery fennel 
had made their way, and a large stone vase, tilted on one 
side, seemed to be pourings out the ivy that streamed 
around. All about the walls hung f)cn and oil sketches of 
fantastic sca-monsters ; d.inces of satyrs and mcnads ; 
Saint Margaret’s resurrection out of the devouring dragon ; 
.Madonnas with the supernal light uf)on them; studies of 
plants and grotcscpir heads; and on irregular rough shelves 
a few bcx)ks w<,Te scattered among gre.it drooping bunches 
of corn, bullocks’ horns, piei'cs of dried honey-cornb, stones 
with patches of rare-coloured lichen, skulls, and bones, pea- 
cocks’ feathers, and large birds’ wings. Rising from 
amongst the dirty litter of the floor were lay figures : one 
in the frock of a Vallombrosan monk, strangely surmounted 
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by a helmet with barred * visor, another smothered with 
brocade and skins hastily tossed over it. Amongst this 
heterogeneous still life, several speckled and white pigeons 
were perched or strutting, too tame to fly at the entrance 
of men ; three corpulent toads were crawling in an intimate 
friendly way near the door-stone ; and a white rabbit, 
apparently the model for that which was frightening Cupid 
in the picture of Mars and Venus placed on the central 
easel, was twitching its nose with much content on a box 
full of bran. 

“ And now, Messer Greco,** said Piero, signing Tito to 
sit down on a low stool near the door, and then standing 
over him with folded arms, “ don’t be trying to see every- 
thing at once, like Messer Domeneddio, but let me know 
how large you would have this same triptych.” 

Tito indicated the require dimensions, and Piero marked 
them on a piece of paper. 

** And now for the book,** said Piero, reaching down a 
manuscript volume. 

“There’s nothing about the Ariadne there,*’ said Tito, 
giving him the passage; “ but you will remember I want 
the crowned Ariadne by the side of the young Bacchus : 
she must have golden hair.” 

“ Ha !*’ said Piero, abruptly, pursing up his lips again. 
“ And you want them to be likenesses, eh?” he added, 
looking down into Tito’s face. 

Tito laughed and blushed. “ I know you are great at 
portraits, Messer Piero; but I could not ask Ariadne to sit 
for you, because the painting is a secret.” 

“ There it is ! I want her to sit to me. Giovanni 
Vespucci wants me to paint him a picture of CKdipus and 
Antigone at Colonos, as he has expounded it to me : I have 
a fancy for the subject, and I want Bardo and his daughter 
to sit for it. Now, you ask them; and then I’ll put the 
likeness into Ariadne.” 

“ Agreed, if I can prevail with them. And your price for 
the Bacchus and Ariadne?” 

“ Baie J If you get them to let me paint them, that will 
pay me. I’d rather not have your money: you may pay 
for the case.” 

“ And when shall I sit for you?” said Tito, “ for if we 
have one likeness, we must have two.” 

“ 1 don’t want your likeness; I’ve got it already,” said 
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Piero, “ only Tvc made you look frightened. I must take 
the fright out of it for Bacchus.** 

As he was speaking, Piero laid down the book and went 
to look among some paintings, propped with their faces 
against the wall. He returned with an oil-skctch in his 
hand. 

“ I call this as good a bit of portrait as ever I did,** 
he said, looking at it as he advanced. “ Yours is a face 
that expresses fear well, because it’s naturally a bright 
or c. I noticed it the first time I saw you. 'I'hc rest of 
the picture is hardly sketched; but Tve painted you in 
thoroughly. ** 

Piero turned the sketch, and held it towards Tito*s eyes. 
He saw himself with his right hand uplifted, holding a 
w'ine-cup, in the attitude of triumphant joy, but with his 
face turned away from the cup with an expression of such 
intense fear in the dilated eyes and pallid lips, that he felt 
a cold stream through his veins, as if he were being thrown 
into sympathy with his imaged self. 

“ You arc beginning to look like it already,** said Piero, 
with a short laugh, moving the picture away again. “ He’s 
seeing a ghost— -that fine young man. 1 shall finish it 
some day, when I’ve settled what sort of ghost is the most 
terrible — whether it should look .solid, like a dead man come 
to life, or half transparent, like a mist.” 

Tito, rather ashamed of himself for a sudden sensitive- 
ness strangely opposed to his usual easy self-command, said 
carelessly — 

” That is a subject after your own heart, Messer Piero — 
a revel interrupted by a ghost. You seem to love the 
blending of the terrible with the gay. I suppose that is 
the reason your shelves arc so well furnished with death ’.s- 
heads, while you are painting those roguish lanes who arc 
running away with the armour of Mars I begin to think 
you are a Cynic philosopher in the pleasant disguise of a 
cunning painter. ” 

Not I, Messer Greco; a philo.sopher is the last sort of 
animal I shf)uld choose to re.sembic. 1 find it enough to 
live, without spinning lies to account for life. Fowls cackle, 
asses bray, women chatter, and philosophers spin fal.se 
reasons — that’s the effect the sight of the world brings out 
of them. Well, I am an animal that paints instead of cack- 
ling, or braying, or spinning lies. And now, 1 think, our 
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business is done; you’ll' keep to your side of the bargain 
about the CEdipus and Antigone?” 

“ I will do my best,** said Tito — on this strong hint, 
immediately moving towards the door. 

“And you’ll let me know at Nello’s. No need to come 
here again. ” 

” I understand,** said Tito, laughingly, lifting his hand 
in sign of friendly parting. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE OLD M^N’s hope 

Messer Bernardo del Nero was as inexorable as 
Romola had expected in his advice that the marriage should 
be deferred till Easter, and in this matter Bardo was 
entirely under the ascendancy of his sagacious and practical 
friend. Nevertheless, Bernardo himself, though he was as 
far as ever from any susceptibility to the personal fascina- 
tion in Tito wliich was felt by others, could not altogether 
resist that argument of success which is always powerful 
with men ol the world, Tito was making his way rapidly 
in high quarters. He was especially growing in favour 
with the young Cardinal Coovanni dc’ Medici, who had even 
spok('n of Tito’s forming part of his learned retinue on an 
approaching journey to Rome; and the bright young Greek 
who had a tongue that was always ready without ever being 
quarrelsome, was more and more wished for at gay suppers 
in the V^ia Larga, and at Florentine games in which he 
had no pretension to excel, and could admire the incompar- 
able skill of Piero de’ Medici in the most graceful manner 
in the w'orld. By an unfailing sequence, Tito’s reputation 
as an agreeable companion in ” magnificent ” society made 
his learning and talent appear more lustrous : and he was 
really accomplished enough to prevent an exaggerated 
estimate from being hazardous to him. Messer Bernardo 
had old prejudices and attachments which now began to 
argue down the newer and feebler prejudice against the 
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young Greek stranger who was rather too supple. To the 
old Florentine it was impossible to despise the recommenda- 
tion of standing well with the best Florentine families, and 
since Tito began to be thoroughly received into that circle 
whose views were the unquestioned standard of social 
value, it seemed irrational not to admit that there was no 
longer any check to satisfaction in the prospect of such a 
son-in-law for Bardo, and such a husband for Romola. It 
was undeniable that 1'ito’s coming had been tlie dawn of a 
new life for both father and daughter, and the first promise 
had even been surpassed. I'he blind old scholar — whose 
proud truthfulness would never enter into that commerce of 
feigned and preposterous admir.Uion which, varied by a 
corresponding measurelessness in vituperation, made the 
w^oof of all learned intercourse — had fallen into neglect even 
among his fellow-citi/ens, and when he u'as alluded to at 
all, it had long been usual to say that, though his blindfiess 
and the loss of his son were pitiable misfortunes, he was 
tiresome in contending for the value of his own labours; 
and that his discontent was a little inconsistent in a man 
who had been of)enly regardh ss of religious rites, and in 
days past had refused offers made to him from various 
quarters, if he would only take orders, without wdiii'h it was 
not easy for patrons to provide for ev(‘ry scholar. But .since 
Tito’s coming, tlu’re w.is no longer the same monotony in 
the thought tliat Bardo’s name suggested; the old man, it 
was understood, had left off his plaints, and the fair 
daughter was no longer to be shut up in dovvcrless pride, 
waiting for a parctifado. I'he winning manners and grow- 
ing favour of the handsome fircek who was cxpectcfl to 
enter into the dcuible relation of son and husband lu'lped to 
make the new interest a thoroughly fiiendly one, and it 
was no longer a rare occurrence when a visitor enlivened 
the quiet library. hJdcrly men came fiom that indefinite 
prompting to renew former inteicourM; which arises when 
an old acquaintance Ixgins to he newly talked about; and 
young men whom 1 itf) li.id asked leave to bring once, found 
it easy to go again when they overt(x>k him on his way to 
the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their hands on his shoulder, 
fell into easy chat with him. For it was pleasant to look 
at Romola’s beauty; to sec her, like old Fircnzuola’s type 
of womanly majesty, "sitting with a certain grandeur, 
•peaking with gravity, smiling with modesty, and casting 
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around, as it were, an odour of qucenliness ^ and she 
seemed to unfold like a strong white lily under this genial 
breath of admiration and homage ; it was all one to her with 
her new bright life in Tito’s love. 

Tito had even been the means of strengthening the hope 
in Bardo’s mind that he might before his death receive the 
longed-for security concerning his library : that it should 
not be merged in another collection ; that it should not 
be transferred to a body of monks, and be called by the 
name of a monastery ; but that it should remain for ever the 
Bardi Library, for the use of Florentines. For the old 
habit of trusting in the Medici could not die out while their 
influence was still the strongest lever in the State ; and Tito, 
once possessing the ear of the Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, 
might do more even than Messer Bernardo towards winning 
the desired interest, for he could demonstrate to a learned 
audience the peculiar value of Bardi ’s collection. Tito him- 
self talked sanguincly of such a result, willing to cheer 
the old man, and conscious that Romola repaid those gentle 
words to her father with a sort of adoration that no direct 
tribute to herself could have won from her. 

This question of the library was the subject of more than 
one discussion with Bernardo del Nero when Christmas was 
turned and the prospect of the marriage was becoming near 
— but always out of Bardo’s hearing. For Bardo nursed 
a vague belief, which they dared not disturb, that his pro- 
perty, apart from the library, was adequate to meet all 
demands. He would not even, except under a momentary 
pressure of angry despondency, admit to himself that the 
will by which he had disinherited Oino would leave Romola 
the heir of nothing but debts; or that he needed anything 
from patronage beyond the security that a separate locality 
should be assigned to his library, in return for a deed of gift 
by which he made it over to the Florentine Republic. 

“ My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Romola, in a con- 
sultation they had under the loggia, ” that since you are 
to be married, and Messer Tito will have a competent 
income, we should begin to wind up the affairs, and asccr- 

* “ Qunndo una donna i grande, ben formata, porta ben sua per- 
sona, .siede con una certa grandezzn, parla con gravitA, ride con 
niodestia, e finnimente getta quasi tin odor di Regina ; allora noi 
diciaoio quelia donna pare una inaestA, clla ha una maestA." 

Firenzuola : Della Belletna eUlU Donne, 
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tain exactly the sum that would be necessary to save the 
library from being touched, instead of letting the debts 
accumulate any longer. Your father needs nothing but 
his shred of mutton and his macaroni every day, and 1 think 
Messer Tito may engage to supply that for the years that 
remain ; he can let it be in place of the morfren-<ap.'* 

Tito has always known that my life is bound up with 
my father s,’* said Romola ; “ and he is better to my father 
than I am : he delights in making him happy." 

** not made of the same clay as other men, is 

he? said Bernardo, smiling. *‘ Thy father has thought of 
shutting woman’s folly out of thee by cramming thee with 
Greek and Latin ; but thou hast b(‘en as ready to believe in 
the first pair of bright eyes and the first soft words that 
have come within reach of thee, as if thou couldst say 
nothing by heart but Paternosters, like other Christian 
men’s daughters. " 

" Now, godfather," said Romola, shaking her head play- 
fully, "as if it were only bright eyes and soft words that 
made me love Fito ! You know better. Y<m know 1 love 
my father and you because you arc both good, and 1 love 
Tito too because he is so good I sec it, 1 feel it, in every- 
thing he says and does. And he is handsome, too : why 
should 1 not love him the better for that? It seems to me 
beauty is part of the finished language by whi<'h gcnidness 
speaks. You know you must have been a very handsome 
youth, gorlfather she looked up with one of her happy, 
loving smiles at the stately old man- you W'erc about ns 
tall as Tito, and you had very fine eyes; only you looked a 
little sterner and prouder, and " 

" And Romola likes to have .dl the pride to herself?" said 
Bernardo, not inaccessible to this pretty coaxing. " How- 
ever, it is well that in one way 1 ito’s demands are more 
modest than those of any Florentine husband of fitting rank 
that we should have been likely to find for you ; he wants 
no dowry. " 

So it was settled in that way between Messer Bernardo 
del Nero, Romola, and I ito. Hardo as.sented with a wave 
of the hand when Bernardo Mid him that he thought it 
would be well now to begin to sell property and clear off 
debts ; being accustomed to think of debts and property as 
a sort of thick wood that his imagination never even pene- 
trated, still less got beyond. And Tito set about winning 
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Messer Bernardo’s respect by inquiring, with his ready 
faculty, into Florentine money-matters, the secrets of the 
Monti or public funds, the values of real property, and the 
profits of banking. 

“ You will soon forget that Tito is not a Florentine, god- 
father,” said Romola. ” Sec how he is learning every- 
thing about Florence.” 

” It seems to me he is one of the dcmoni, who are of no 
particular country, child,” said Bernardo, smiling. ” His 
mind is a little too nimble to be weighted with all the stuff 
we men carry about in our hearts. ” 

Romola smiled too, in happy confidence 


CHAPTER XX 

THE DAY OF THE BEIROIHAL 

It was the last week of the Carnival, and the streets of 
Florence were at their fullest and noisiest : there were the 
niasqued prcxrcssions, chanting songs, indispensable now 
they had once been introduced by Lorenzo; there was the 
favourite rigoletto, or round dance, ftx^ted ” in piazza ” 
under the blue frosty sky; there were practical jokes of all 
sorts, from throwing comfits to throwing stones — especially 
stones. For the boys and striplings, always a strong 
element in Florentine crouds, became at the height of 
Carnival-time as loud and unmanageable as tree-crickets, 
and it was their immemorial privilege to bar the way with 
poles to all passengers, until a tribute had been paid 
towards furnishing those lovers of strong sensations with 
suppers and bonfires : to conclude with the standing enter- 
tainment of stone-throwing, which was not entirely mono- 
tonous, since the consequent maiming was various, and 
it was not always a single person who was killed. So that 
the pleasures of the Carnival were of a chequered kind, and 
if a painter were called upon to represent them truly, he 
would have to make a picture in which there would be so 
much grossness and barbarity that it must be turned with 
its face to the wall, except when it was taken down for the 
grave historical purpose of justifying a reforming zeal 
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which, in ignorance of the facts, might be unfairly con- 
demned for its narrowness. Still there was much of that 
more innocent picturesque merriment which is never want- 
ing among a people with quick animal spirits and sensitive 
organs : there was not the heavy sottishness which belongs 
to the thicker northern blood, nor the stealthy fierceness 
which in the more southern regions of the peninsula makes 
the brawl lead the daj^gcr-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the merry spirits of the 
Carnival were still inclined to lounge and recapitulate the 
last night’s jests, when Tito Melcma was walking at a brisk 
pace on the way to the Via de’ Hardi. Young Hernardo 
Dovizi, who now looks at us out (d Raphael’s portrait as 
the keen-eyed Cardinal da Bil)biena, was with him ; and, as 
they went, they held animated talk about some subject that 
had evidently no relation to the sights and sounds through 
which they were |)ushing their way along the Por’ Santa 
Maria. Ncvertlieless, as they discussed, smiled, and 
gesticulated, they both, from time to time, cast quick 
glances around them, and at the turning towards the Lung* 
.Arno, leading to the Ponte Rubaconte, I'lto h.ad become 
aware, in one of these rapid surveys, that there was some 
one not far off him by whom he \ery much desired not to be 
recognized at that moment. I! is time and thoughts were 
thoroughly precKxupied, for he was looking forward to a 
unique (Kvasion in his life : he was prcp.iring for his l)Ctro- 
thal, which was to take place on the evening of this very 
day. I'he ceremony had been resoKcd upon rather sud- 
denly; for although prej)arations towards the marriag^e had 
been going forw'ard for some time — childly in the applica- 
tion of I ito’s florins to the fitting-up of rooms in Bardo’.s 
dwelling, which, the library excepted, had always been 
scantily furnished— it had been intended to defer both 
the betrothal and the marriage until after Raster, when 
Tito’s year of probation, insisted on by Bernardo del Nero, 
would ha\e been complete. But when an express proposi- 
tion had come, that I ito should follow the Cardinal 
Giovanni to Rome to help Bernardo Dovizi with his 
superior knowledge of Greek in arrang^ing a library, and 
there was no possibility of declining what lay so plainly 
on the road to advancement, he had become urgent in his 
entreaties that the betrothal might take place l)efore hi.s 
departure : there would be the less delay before the 
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marriage on his return, and it would be less painful to part 
if he and Romola were outwardly as well as inwardly 
pledged to each other — if he had a claim which defied 
Messer Bernardo or any one else to nullify it. For the 
betrothal, at which rings were exchanged and mutual con- 
tracts were signed, made more than half the legality of 
marriage, which was completed on a separate occasion by 
the nuptial benediction. Romola 's feeling had met Tito’s 
in this wish, and the consent of the elders had been won. 

And now Tito was hastening, amidst arrangements for 
his departure the next day, to snatch a morning visit to 
Romola, to say and hear any last words that were needful 
to be said before their meeting for the betrothal in the 
evening. It was not a time when any recognition could 
be pleasant that was at all likely to detain him ; still less a 
recognition by Tessa. And it was unmistakeably Tessa 
whom he had caught sight of moving along, with a timid 
and forlorn look, towards that very turn of the Lung’ Arno 
which he was just rounding. As he continued his talk 
with the young Dovizi, he had an uncomfortable under- 
current of consciousness which told him that Tessa had 
seen him and would certainly follow him : there was no 
escaping her along this direct road by the Amo, and over 
the Ponte Rubaconte. But she would not dare to speak 
to him or approach him while he was not alone, and he 
would continue to keep Dovizi with him till they reached 
Bardo’s door. He quickened his pace, and took up new 
threads of talk ; but all the while the sense that Tessa was 
behind him, though he had no physical evidence of the 
fact, grew stronger and stronger ; it was very irritating — 
perhaps all the more so because a certain tenderness and 
pity for the poor little thing made the determination to 
escape without any visible notice of her, a not altogether 
agreeable resource. Yet Tito persevered and carried his 
companion to the door, cleverly managing his “ addio ” 
without turning his face in a direction where it was pos- 
sible for him to see an importunate pair of blue eyes ; and 
as he went up the stone steps, he tried to get rid of 
unpleasant thoughts by saying to himself that after all 
Tessa might not have seen him, or, if she had, might not 
have followed him. 

But — perhaps because that possibility could not be relied 
on strongly — when the visit was over, he came out of the 
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doorway with a quick step and an air of unconsciousness 
as to anything that might be on his right hand or his left. 
Our eyes are so constructed, howe\er, that they take in 
a wide angle without asking any leave of our will ; and 
Tito knew that there was a little figure in a white hood 
standing near the doorway — knew it quite well, before 
he felt a hand laid on his arm. It was a real grasp, and 
not a light, timid touch; for poor Tessa, seeing his rapid 
step, had started forward with a desperate effort. But 
when he stopped and turned towards her, her face wore a 
frightened look, as if she dreaded the effect of her boldne.ss. 

“Tessa!” said Tito, with more sharpness in his voice 
than she had ever heard in it before. ” Why are you here ? 
You must not follow me — you must not stand alx^ut door- 
pJaces waiting for me.” 

Her blue eyes widened with tears, and she said nothing. 
Tito was afraid of something worse than ridicule, if he 
were seen in the Via de’ Bardi with a girlish contndina 
looking pathetically at him. It was u street of high 
silent-looking dwellings, not of traffic; but Bernardo del 
Nero, or some one almost as dangerous, might come up 
at any moment. Hven if it had not been the day of his 
betrothal, the incident would have been awkward and 
annoying. Yet it would be brutal — it was impossible- 
to drive Tessa away with harsh words. That accursed 
folly of his with the cerretan(h- -that it should have lain 
buried in a quiet way for months, and now start up before 
him as this unsea.sonable crop o! vexation ! He could not 
speak harshly, but he spoke hurriedly. 

” Tessa, I cannot — must not talk to you here. 1 will 
go on to the bridge and wait for you there. I-'oIlow me 
slov.ly.” 

He turned and walked fast to the Ponte Rubacontc, and 
there leaned ag.unst the wall of one of the quaint lifth 
houses that rise at even distances on the bridge, looking 
towards the way by which Tes.sa would come. It would 
have softened a much harder heart than Tito’s to sec the 
little thing advancing with her round face much paled 
and saddened since he had parted from it at the door of 
the ” Nunziata.” Happily it was the least frequented of 
the bridges, and there were scarcely any passengers on 
it at this moment. He lost no time in speaking as soon as 
she came near him. 
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** Now, Tessa, I have very little time. You must not 
cry. Why did you follow me this morning? You must 
not do so again.” 

” I thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whisper, and 
struggling against a sob that would rise immediately at 
this new voice of Tito’s — ” I thought you wouldn’t be so 
long before you came to take care of me again. And the 
palrigno beats me, and I can’t bear it any longer. And 
always when I come for a holiday I walk about to find 
you, and I can’t. Oh, please don’t send me away from 
you again ! It has been so long, and I cry so now, 
because you never come to me. I can’t help it, for the 
days are so long, and I don’t mind about the goats and 
kids, or anything — -and I can’t ” 

The sobs came fast now, and the great tears. Tito felt 
that he could not do otherwise than comfort her. Send 
her away — yes ; that he must do, at once. But it was all 
the more impossible to tell her anything that would leave 
her in a state of hopeless grief. He saw new trouble in 
the background, but the ditliculty of the moment was too 
picssing for him to weigh distant consequences. 

” Tessa, my little one,” he said, in his old caressing 
tones, ” you must not cry. Bear with the cross patrii^uo 
a little longer. 1 will come back to you. But I’m going 
now to Rome — a long, long way off. I shall come back 
in a few weeks, and then I promise you to come and see 
you. Promise me to be good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and the mere 
sound was half enough to soothe Tessa. She looked up 
at him with trusting eyes, that still glittered with tears, 
sobbing all the while, in spite of her utmost efforts to obey 
him. Again he said, in a gentle voice : — 

” Promise me, my Tessa. ” 

” Yes,” she whispered. ” But you won’t be long?” 

” No, not long. But I must go now. And reniembef 
what I told you, Tessa. Nobody must know that you 
ever see me, else you will lose me for ever. And now, 
when 1 have left you, go straight home, and never follow 
me again. Wait till I come to you. Good-bv, my little 
Tessa: I will come.” 

There was no help for it; he must turn and leave her 
without looking behind him to see how she bore it, for 
he had no time to spare. When he did look round he 
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was in the Via de’ Benci, where there was no seeing what 
was happenings on the bridgse ; but Tessa was too trusting 
and obedient not to do just uhat he had told her. 

Ves, the difficulty was at an end for that day; yet this 
return of Tessa to him, at a moment when it was im- 
possible for him to put an end to all difficulty with her by 
undeceiving her, was an unpleasant incident to carry in 
his memory. But Tito’s mind uas just now thoroughly 
penetrated with a hopeful first love, assiK'iatcd with all 
happy prospects llatte'ing to his ambition; and that future 
necessity of grieving Kessa could be scarcely more to him 
than the far-o/T cry of some little sulTering animal buried 
in the thicket, to a merry cavalcade in the sunny plain. 
When, for the scermd time that day, Tito was hastening 
across the Ponte Kubaconte, the thought of Tessa caused 
no perceptible diminution of his happiness. He was well 
muflled in his mantle, less, perhaps, to protei't him from 
the cold than from the additional notice that would hav<‘ 
been drawn upon him by his dainty apparel. He leaped 
up the stone stc[)s by two at a time, and said hurriedly to 
^Iaso, who met him, — 

“ Where is tlie d.imigella^” 

“ In the lihr.iry ; she is quite ready, and Mrmna Brigida 
and Messer Bernardo arc already there with Ser Hraccio, 
but none of the lesi of the company.” 

” Ask her to give me a few minutes alone; I will await 
her in the salatto. ” 

Tito entered a r^K^m which had been fitted up in the 
utmost conlr.ist with the half-pallid, half-sombre tint.s of 
the library. fhe walls were biightly frescoed with 
“caprices ” of nymphs and loves sporting under the blue 
among tlovvcrs and birds. fhe f)nly furniture besides the 
red leather seats and the central tal)Ie were two tall white 
vases, and a young faun plavirig the flute, modelled by a 
promising youth named Mirlielangelo Buonarotti. It was 
a room that gave a sense of being in the sunny open air. 

Tito kept Ills mantle round him, and looked towards the 
door. It was not long be fore Romola cnt<*red, all white 
and gold, more than ever like a tall lily. Her white silk 
garment was bound by a golden girdle, which fell with 
large tassels; and above that was the rippling gf)ld of 
her hair, surmounted by the white mist of her long va il, 
which w'as fastened on her brow by a band of pearls, the 
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gift of Bernardo del Nero, and was now parted off her face 
SO that it all floated backward. 

** Reg'ina mia!** said Tito, as he took her hand and 
kissed it, still keeping his mantle round him. He could 
not help going backward to look at her again, while she 
stood in calm delight, with that exquisite self-consciousness 
which rises under the gaze of admiring love. 

“ Romola, will you show me the next room now?** said 
Tito, checking himself with the remembrance that the time 
might be short. “ You said I should see it when you had 
arranged everything.** 

Without speaking, she led the way into a long narrow 
room, painted brightly like the other, but only with birds 
and flowers. The furniture in it was all old ; there were 
old faded objects for feminine use or ornament, arranged 
in an open cabinet between the two narrow windows ; 
above the cabinet was the portrait of Romola’s mother; 
and below this, on the top of the cabinet, stood the crucifix 
which Romola had brought from San Marco. 

“ 1 have brought something under my mantle,** said 
Tito, smiling ; and throwing off the large loose garment, 
he showed the little tabernacle which had been painted 
by Piero di Cosimo. The painter had carried out Tito’s 
intention charmingly, and so far had atoned for his long 
delay. “Do you know what this is for, my Romola?*’ 
added Tito, taking her by the hand, and leading her towards 
the cabinet. “ It is a little shrine, which is to hide away 
from you for ever that remembrancer of sadness. You 
have done with sadness now ; and we will bury all images 
of it — bury them in a tomb of joy. See I** 

A slight quiver passed across Romola’s face as Tito 
took hold of the crucifix. But she had no wish to prevent 
his purpose ; on the contrary, she herself wished to subdue 
certain importunate memories and questionings which still 
flitted like unexplained shadows across her happier thought. 

He opened the triptych and placed the crucifix within the 
central space; then closing it again, taking out the key, 
and setting the little tabernacle in the spot where the 
crucifix had stood, said, 

“ Now, Romola, look and see if you are satisfied with 
the portraits old Piero has made of us. Is it not a dainty 
device? and the credit of choosing it is mine.*’ 

Ah, it is you — it is perfect 1** said Romola, looking 
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with moist joyful eyes at the miniature Bacchus, with his 
purple clusters. “ And I am Ariadne, and you arc crown- 
ing me! Yes, it is true, Tito; you have crowned my 
poor life.” 

They held each other’s hands while she spoke, and both 
looked at their imaged selves. But the reality was far 
more beautiful; she all lily-white and golden, and he with 
his dark glowing beauty above the purple red-bordered 
tunic. 

” And it was our good strange Piero who painted it?” 
said Romola. ” Did you put it into his head to paint 
me as Antigone, that he might have my likeness for 
this ?” 

” No, it uas he who made my g<^tting leave for him to 
paint you and your father, a condition of his doing this 
for me. ” 

‘‘ Ah, I see now what it was you gave up your precious 
ring for. I perceived you had some cunning plan to give 
me pleasure.” 

Tito did not blench. Romola’s little illusions about him- 
self had long ceased to cause him anything but satisfaction. 
He only smiled and said, 

“I might have sp.ircd my ring; Piero will accept no 
money from me; he thinks himself paid by painting you. 
And now, while 1 am away, vou will look every day at 
those pretty symbols of our life together — the ship on the 
calm sea, and the ivy that never withers, and those Loves 
that have left off wounding us and shower soft petals 
that arc like our kisses; and the leopards and tigers, they 
are the troubles of your life that are all quelled now; 
and the strange sea-monsters, with their merry eyes- let 
us sec — thev arc the dull passages in the heavy books, 
which have begun to be amusing since wc have sat by each 
other.” 

“Tito mio!” said Romola, in a half-laughing voice of 
love ; ” but you will give me the key?” she added, holding 
out her hand for it. 

“ Not at all !” said Tito, with playful decision, opening 
his scarsclla and dropping in the little key. “ 1 shall drown 
it in the Arno.” 

But if I ever wanted to look at the crucifix again?” 

” Ah ! for that very reason it is hidden — hidden by 
these images of youth and joy.” 
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He pressed a light kis.^ on her brow, and she said no 
more, ready to submit, like all strong souls, when she felt 
no valid reason for resistance. 

And then they joined the waiting company, which made 
a dignified little procession as it passed along the Ponte 
Rubaconte towards Santa Croce. Slowly it passed, for 
Bardo, unaccustomed for years to leave his own house, 
walked with a more timid step than usual ; and that slow 
pace suited well with the gouty dignity of Messer Bar- 
tolommeo Scala, who graced the occasion by his presence, 
along with his daughter Alessandra. It was customary 
to have very long troops of kindred and friends at the 
sposalizio, or betrothal, and it had even been found neces- 
sary in time past to limit the number by law to no more 
than jour hundred —two hundred on eacli side; for since 
the guests were all feasted after this initial ceremony, as 
well as after the rxozze, or marriage, the very first stage of 
matrimony had become a ruinous expense, as that scholarly 
Benedict, Leonardo Bruno, compKiined in his own case. 
But Bardo, who in his poverty had kept himself proudly 
free from any appearance of claiming the advantages 
attached to a powerful family name, would have no invita- 
tions given on the strength of mere friendship; and the 
modest procession of twenty that followed the sposi were, 
with three or four exceptions, friends of Bardo’s and Tito’s, 
sele('tcd on personal grounds. 

Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard before Bardo, 
who was led on the right by Tito, while Romola held her 
father’s other hand. Bardo had himself been married at 
Santa Croce, and had insisted on Romola ’s being betrothed 
and married there, rather than in the little church of Santa 
Lucia close by their house, because he had a complete 
mental vision of the grand church where he hoped that a 
burial might be granted him among the Tlorentincs who 
had deserved well. Happily the way was short and direct, 
and lay aloof from the loudest riot of the Carnival, if only 
they could return before any dances or shows began in 
the great piazza of Santa Croce. The west was red as they 
passed the bridge, and shed a mellow light on the pretty 
procession, which had a touch of solemnity in the presence 
of the blind father. But when the ceremony was over, 
and Tito and Romola came out on to the broad steps of 
the church, with the golden links of destiny on their 
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fingers, the evening had deepened into struggling starlight, 
and the servants had their torches lit. 

As they came out a strange dreary chant, as of a 
Miserere, met their ears, and they saw that at the extreme 
end of the piazza there seemed to be a stream of people 
impelled by something approaching from the Borgo dc* 
Greci. 

"It is one of their masqued prooc'-sions, I suppose,” 
said Tito, who was now alone with Romola, w'hilc Bernardo 
took charge of Bardo 

And as he spoke there came slowdy into view’, at a height 
far above the heads of the on-looKcrs, a huge and ghastly 
image of W inged l ime with his scythe and hour -p, lass, 
surrounded hy his winged chiM.cn, the Hours. He was 
mounted on a high car completely covered with black, and 
the bullocks that drew the car were also covered with black, 
their horns alone standing out w’hite above the gl(H)m ; so 
that in the sombre sh.ulow’ of the houses it seemed to 
those at a distance as if I ime and his children were appari- 
tions tloating through the air. And behind them came 
what I(K>ked like a troop of the sheeted dead gliding above 
blackness. And as they glided slowly, they chanted in a 
wailing strain. 

A cold horror seized on Romola, for at the first moment 
it seemed as if her brother ’s vision, w'hic'h < ould never be 
effaced from her mind, w.is being half fuHilhd. She clung 
to lito, w’ho, divining what was in her thought.s, said — 

" What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your I'loren- 
tines ! Doubtless this is an invention of Piero di Cosimo, 
who loves such grim merriment." 

"Tito, I wish it had not haf>pened. It will deepen the 
images of that vision which I would fain be rid of." 

“ \.T\, Romola, you will look only at the images of our 
happiness now. I have locked all sadness away from 
you. " 

" But it is still there—it is only hidden," said Romola, in 
a low tone, hardly (onscious that she spoke. 

" Sec, they arc all gone now!" sard lito. " You will 
forget this ghastly mummery when wx* arc in the light, 
and can see each other’s eyes. My Ariadne must never 
look backward now— only forw'ard to hastcr, when bhc 
will triumph with her Care-dispcllcr. " 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER XXI 

FLORENCE EXPECTS A GUEST 

It was the seventeenth of November, 1494: more than 
eighteen months since Tito and Romola had been finally 
united in the joyous Easter time, and had had a rainbow- 
tinted shower of comfits thrown over them, after the 
ancient Greek fashion, in token that the heavens would 
shower sweets on them through all their double life. 

Since that Easter time a great change had come over 
the prospects of Florence ; and as in the tree that bears a 
myriad of blossoms, each single bud with its fruit is de- 
pendent on the primary circulation of the sap, so the 
fortunes of Tito and Romola were dependent on certain 
grand political and social conditions which made an epoch 
in the history of Italy. 

In this very November, little more than a week ago, 
the spirit of the old centuries seemed to have re-entered 
the breasts of Florentines. The great bell in the palace 
tower had rung out the hammer-sound of alarm, and the 
people had mustered with their rusty arms, their tools and 
impromptu cudgels, to drive out the Medici. The gate 
of San Gallo had been fairly shut on the arrogant, exas- 
perating Piero, gallopping away towards Bologna with 
his hired horsemen frightened behind him, and on his 
keener young brother, the cardinal, escaping in the dis- 
guise of a Franciscan monk ; and a price had been set 
on their heads. After that, there had been some sacking 
of houses, according to old precedent; the ignominious 
images, painted on the public buildings, of the men who 
had conspired against the Medici in days gone by, were 
effaced; the exiled enemies of the Medici were invited 
home. The half-fledged tyrants were fairly out of their 
splendid nest in the Via Larga, and the Republic had 
recovered the use of its will again. 

But now, a week later, the great palace in the Via 
200 
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Larga had been prepared for the reception of another 
tenant; and if drapery roofing the streets with unwonted 
colour, if banners and hangings pouring out of the 
windows, if carpets and tapestry stretched over all steps 
and pavement on which exceptional feet might tread, were 
an unquestionable proof of joy, Florence was very joyful 
in the expectation of its new guest. The stream of colour 
flowed from the palace in the \’ia Larga round by the 
Cathedral, then by the great Piazza della Signoria, and 
across the Ponte Vecchio to the Porta San Frediano — the 
gate that looks towards Pisa. There, near the gate, a 
platform and canopy had been erected for the Signoria; 
and Messer Luca Corsini, doctor of law, felt his heart 
palpitating a little with the sense that he had a Latin 
oration to read ; and every chief elder in Florence had 
to make himself ready, uith smooth chin and well-lined 
silk lucco, to walk in procession ; and the well-born youths 
were looking at their rich new tunics after the French 
mode which was to impress the stranger as having a 
peculiar grace when worn by Florentines; and a large 
body of the clergy, from the archbishop in his effulgence 
to the train of monks, black, white, and grey, were con- 
sulting betimes in the morning how they should marshal 
themselves, with their burden of relics and sacred banners 
and consecrated jewels, that their movements might be 
adjusted to the expected arrival of the illustrious visitor, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

An unexampled visitor I For he had come through the 
passes of the Alps with such an army as Italy had not 
seen before : with thousands of terrible Swiss, well used 
to fight for love and hatred as well as for hire; with a 
host of gallant cavaliers proud of a name; with an unpre- 
cedented infantry, in which c\ery man in a hundred carried 
an arquebus; nay, with cannon of bronze, shooting not 
stones but iron balls, drawn not by bullocks but by horsc.s, 
and capable of firing a second time before a city could mend 
the breach made by the first ball. vSome compared the 
new comer to Charlemagne, reputed rebuilder of Florence, 
welcome conqueror of degenerate kings, regulator and 
benefactor of the Church ; some preferred the comparison 
to Cyrus, liberator of the chosen people, restorer of the 
Temple. For he had come across the Alps with the most 
glorious projects: he was to march through Italy amidst 
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the jubilees of a g^rateful and admiring; people ; he was to 
satisfy all conflicting; complaints at Rome ; he was to 
take possession, by virtue of hereditary right and a little 
fighting, of the kingdom of Naples; and from that con- 
venient starting-point he was to set out on the conquest of 
the Turks, who were partly to be cut to pieces and partly 
converted to the faith of Christ. It was a scheme that 
seemed to befit the Most Christian King, head of a nation 
which, thanks to the devices of a subtle Louis the Eleventh 
who had died in much fright as to his personal prospects 
ten years before, had become the strongest of Christian 
monarchies; and this antitype of Cyrus and Charlemagne 
was no other than the son of that subtle Louis — the young 
Charles the Eighth of France. 

Surely, on a general statement, hardly anything could 
seem more grandiose, or fitter to revive in the breasts of 
men the memory of great dispensations by which new 
strata had Ijecn laid in the history of mankind. And there 
was a very widely spread conviction that the advent of the 
French King and his army into Italy was one of those 
events at which marble statues might well be believed to 
perspire, phantasmal fiery warriors to fight in the air, and 
quadrupeds to bring forth monstrous births — that it did 
not belong to the usual order of Providence, but was in a 
peculiar sense the work of God. It was a conviction that 
rested less on the necessarily momentous character of a 
powerful foreign invasion than on certain moral emotions 
to which the aspect of the times gave the form of presenti- 
ments : emotions which had found a very remarkable 
utterance in the voice of a single man. 

I'hat man was Fra (iirolamo Savonarola, Prior of the 
Dominican convent of San Marco in Florence. On a Sep- 
tember morning, when men’s ears were ringing with the 
news that the French army had entered Italy, he had 
preached in the Cathedral of Florence from the text, 
“ Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth.” He believed it was by supreme guidance that he 
had reached just so far in his exposition of Genesis the 
previous Lent; and he believed the “flood of water” — 
emblem at once of avenging wrath and purifying mercy — 
to be the divinely indicated symbol of the French army. 
His audience, some of whom were held to be among the 
choicest spirits of the age — the most cultivated men in the 
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most cultivated of Italian cities — believed it too, and 
listened with shuddering awe. For this man had a power 
rarely paralleled, of impressing^ his beliefs on others, and 
of swaying very various minds. And as long as four 
years ago he had proclaimed from the chief pulpit of 
Florence that a scourge was about to descend on Italy, 
and that by this scourge the Church was to be purified. 
Savonarola appeared to believe, and his hearers more or 
less ua\eringly belic\cd, that he had a mission like that 
of the Hebrew propliets, and that the Florentines amongst 
whom his message was dclixcred were in some sense a 
second chosen people. The idea of prophetic gifts was not 
a remote one in that age ; seers of visions, eircumst.intia! 
heralds of things to be, were far from uncommon either 
outside or inside the cloister ; but this very fact made 
Savonarola stand out the moie consj)iciiousIy as a grand 
exception. While in otliers the gilt of prophery was very 
much like a farthing candle iiluminaiing small corners of 
human destiny with projihcta' go^^'ip, in S.ivnnarola it 
was like a mighty bcai'on shining far out for the warning 
and guidance of men. And to some of the .soberest minds 
the supcrn.itural character of his insiirht into the future 
gathered a strong attestation from the peculiar conditions 
of the age. 

At the close of 1402, the year in which Lorenzo do’ 
Medici died and Tilo Melema came as a wandeier to 
Florence, Italy was enjoying a peace and prosperity ui>- 
threatened by any near and delmitc danger. I here was 
no fear of famine, for the 'reasons h.id bc’cn plenteous in 
corn, and w me, and oil; new palaces had been rising in 
all fair cities, new villas on ph'.isant slopes and summits; 
and the men who bad more than their share of these good 
things were in no fear of the l.irger number who had less. 
I’or the ('itizens' armour w;is gelling rusty, and popula- 
tions seemed to ha\c b<‘<,omc tame, licking the hands of 
masters who paid for a readv*rnadc army when tliey wanted 
it, as they paid for goods of Smyrna. 1 ‘Aen the fear of 
the Turk had ceased to be active, and the Fope found it 
more immediately profitable to accejit bribes from him 
for a little prospective poisoning than to form plan.s cither 
for roncjucring or for converting him. 

Altogether this world, with its partitioned empire and 
its roomy universal Church, seemed to be a handsome 
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establishment for the few who were lucky or wise enough 
to reap the advantages of human folly : a world in which 
lust and obscenity, lying and treachery, oppression and 
murder, were pleasant, useful, and when properly managed, 
not dangerous. And as a sort of fringe or adornment to 
the substantial delights of tyranny, avarice, and lascivious- 
ness, there was the patronage of polite learning and the 
fine arts, so that flattery could always be had in the choicest 
Latin to be commanded at that time, and sublime artists 
were at hand to paint the holy and the unclean with im- 
partial skill. The Church, it was said, had never been so 
disgraced in its head, had never shown so few signs of 
renovating, vital belief in its lower members; neverthe- 
less it was much more prosperous than in some past days. 
The heavens were fair and smiling above ; and below there 
were no signs of earthquake. 

Yet at that time, as we have seen, there was a man in 
Florence who for two years and more had been preaching 
that a scourge was at hand ; that the world was certainly 
not framed for the lasting convenience of hypocrites, 
libertines, and oppressors. From the midst of those 
smiling heavens he had seen a sword hanging — the sword 
of God’s justice — which was speedily to descend with 
purifying punishment on the Church and the world. In 
brilliant Ferrara, seventeen years before, the contradiction 
between men’s lives and their professed beliefs had pressed 
upon him with a force that had been enough to destroy 
his appetite for the world, and at the age of twenty-three 
had driven him into the cloister. He believed that God 
had committed to the Church the sacred lamp of truth for 
the guidance and salvation of men, and he saw that the 
Church, in its corruption, had become as a sepulchre to 
hide the lamp. As the years went on scandals increased 
and multiplied, and hypocrisy seemed to have given place 
to impudence. Had the world, then, ceased to have a 
righteous Ruler? Was the Church finally forsaken? No, 
assuredly : in the Sacred Book there was a record of the 
past in which might be seen as in a glass what would be 
in the days to come, and the book showed that when the 
wickedness of the chosen people, type of the Christian 
Church, had become crying, the judgments of God had 
descended on them. Nay, reason itself declared that 
vengeance was imminent, for what else would suffice to 
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turn men from their obstinacy in evil? And unless the 
Church were reclaimed, how could the promises be fulfilled, 
that the heathens should be converted and the whole world 
become subject to the one true law? He had seen his 
belief reflected in visions — a mode of seeingf which had 
been frequent with him from his youth up. 

But the real force of demonstration for Girolamo Savona- 
rola lay in his own burninf^ indij^nation at the sipht of 
wrong*; in his fcr\’ent belief in an Unseen Justice that 
would put an end to the wrong, and in an Unseen Purity 
to which lying and uncleanness were an abomination. To 
his ardent, power-loving soul, believing in great ends, 
and longing to achieve those ends by the exertion of its 
own strong will, the faith in a supreme and righteous Ruler 
became one with the faith in a speedy divine interposition 
that would punish and reclaim. 

Meanwhile, under that splendid masquerade of dignities 
sacred and secular which seemed to make the life of lucky 
Churchmen and princely families so luxurious and amus- 
ing, there were certain conditions at work which slowly 
tended to disturb the general festivity. laidovico Sforza 
— copious in gallantry, splendid patron of an incomparable 
Lionardo da Vinci— holding the ducal crown of Milan in 
his grasp, and wanting to put it on his own head rather 
than let it rest on that of a feeble nephew who would take 
very little to poison him, was much afraid of the Spanish- 
born old King Ferdinand and the Crown Prince Alfonso 
ot Naples, who, not liking cruelty and treachery which 
were useless to themselves, objected to the poisoning of a 
near relative for the advantage of a Lombard usurper; 
the royalties of Naples again were afraid of their suzerain, 
Pope Alexander Borgia; all three were anxiously watching 
Florence, lest with its midway territorv it should determine 
the game by underhand backing; and all four, with every 
small State in Italy, were afraid of Venice — Venice the 
cautious, the stable, and the strong, that wanted to stretch 
its arms not only along both sides of the Adriatic but 
across to the ports of the western coast. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, it was thought, did much to prevent 
the fatal outbreak of such jealousies, keeping up the old 
Florentine alliance with Naples and the Pope, and yet 
persuading Milan that the alliance was for the general 
advantage. But young Piero de' Medici’s rash vanity had 
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quickly nullified the effect of his father's wary policy, and 
Ludovico Sforza roused to suspicion of a league against 
him, thought of a move which would checkmate his adver- 
saries : he determined to invite the French king to march 
into Italy and, as heir of the house of Anjou, to take 
possession of Naples. Ambassadors — “orators,” as they 
were called in those haranguing times — went and came ; 
a recusant cardinal, determined not to acknowledge a Pope 
elected by bribery, and his own particular enemy, went 
and came also, and seconded the invitation with hot 
rhetoric ; and the young king seemed to lend a willing 
ear. So that in 1493 rumour spread and became 
louder and louder that Charles the Eighth of France was 
about to cross the Alps with a mighty army ; and the Italian 
populations, accustomed, since Italy had ceased to be the 
heart of the Roman empire, to look for an arbitrator from 
afar, began vaguely to regard his coming as a means of 
avenging their wrongs and redressing their grievances. 

And in that rumour Savonarola had heard the assurance 
that his prophecy was being verified. What was it that 
filled the ears of the prophets of old but the distant tread 
of foreign armies, coming to do the work of justice? He 
no longer looked vaguely to the horizon for the coming 
storm ; he pointed to the rising cloud. The French army 
was that new deluge which was to purify the earth from 
iniquity; the French king, Charles VIII., was the instru- 
ment elected by God, as Cyrus had been of old, and all 
men who desired good rather than evil were to rejoice in 
his coming. For the scourge would fall destructively on 
the impcMiitent alone. Let any city of Italy, let Florence 
above all — Florence beloved of God, since to its ear the 
warning voice had been specially sent — repent and turn 
from its ways, like Nineveh of old, and the storm-cloud 
would roll over it and leave only refreshing rain-drops. 

Fra Girolamo’s word was pow^erful; yet now that the 
new Cyrus had already been three months in Italy, and 
was not far from the gates of Florence, his presence was 
expected there with mixed feelings, in which fear and 
distrust certainly predominated. At present it w\as not 
understood that he had redressed any grievances ; and the 
Florentines clearly had nothing to thank him for. He held 
their strong frontier fortresses, which Piero de’ Medici 
had given up to him without securing any honourable 
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terms in return; he had done nothing to quell the alarm- 
ing revolt of Pisa, which had been encouraged by his 
presence to throw off the Florentine yoke; and “ orators," 
even with a prophet at their head, could win no assurance 
from him, except that he would settle everything when 
he w'as once within the walls of Florence. Still, there 
was the satisfaction of knowing that the exasperating 
Piero dc’ Medici had been fairly pelted lait for the igno- 
minious surrender of the fortresses, and in that act of 
energy the spirit of the Republic had recovered some of 
its old tire. 

The preparations for the equiv(x:al guest were not 
entirely those of a city resigned to submission. Hehind the 
bright drapery and banners symbtihcal of joy, there were 
preparations of another sort made with common accord 
by government and people. W ell hidden within w^alls there 
were hired soldiers of the Republic, hastily tMlled in from 
the surrounding districts; there were old arms duly fur- 
bished, and sliarp tools and he. ivy cudgels laid carefully 
at hand, to be snatt hed up on short ni>tice; there were 
excellent boards and stakes to form barricadis upon 
occasion, and a good supply of stones to make a surpris- 
ing hail from the upper windows. Above all, tluie were 
people very strongly in the humour for fighting any per- 
sonage who might he supposed to have designs of hector- 
ing over them, h.iving lately tasted that new pleasure with 
much relish. I'his humour was not diminished by the 
sight of occasional partH's of FrenchiiK n, coming before- 
hand to choose their quarfc*rs, with a hawk, perh.ips, on 
their left wTist, and, metaphorically speaking, a piece of 
chalk in their right h.ind to mark Italian doors withal; 
especially as credible historians imply that many sons of 
France w'ere at that time characterized liy something 
apprc>aching to a swagger, whirh must have whetted the 
Florentine apt)etitc for a little stone-throwing. 

.And this was the temper of Florence on the morning of 
the seventeenth of November, 1494. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE PRISONERS 

The sky was grey, but that made little difference in the 
Piazza del Duomo, which was covered with its holiday 
sky of blue drapery, and its constellations of yellow lilies 
and coats of arms. The sheaves of banners were unfurled 
at the angles of the Baptistery, but there was no carpet 
yet on the steps of the Duomo, for the marble was being 
trodden by numerous feet that were not at all exceptional. 
It was the hour of the Advent sermons, and the very same 
reasons which had flushed the streets with holiday colour 
were reasons why the preaching in the Duomo could least 
of all be dispensed with. 

But not all the feet in the Piazza were hastening to- 
wards the steps. People of high and low degree were 
moving to and fro with the brisk pace of men who had 
errands before them ; groups of talkers were thickly scat- 
tered, some willing to be late for the sermon, and others 
content not to hear it at all. 

The expression on the faces of these apparent loungers 
was not that of men who are enjoying the pleasant laziness 
of an opening holiday. Some were in close and eager dis- 
cussion ; others were listening with keen interest to a 
single spokesman, and yet from time to time turned round 
with a scanning glance at any new passer-by. At the 
corner, looking towards the Via de’ Cerretani — just where 
the artificial rainbow light of the Piazza ceased, and the 
grey morning fell on the sombre stone houses — there was 
a remarkable cluster of the working people, most of them 
bearing on their dress or persons the signs of their daily 
labour, and almost all of them carrying some weapon, or 
some tool which might serve as a weapon upon occasion. 
Standing in the grey light of the street, with bare brawny 
arms and soiled garments, they made all the more striking 
the transition from the brightness of the Piazza. They 
were listening to the thin notary, Ser Cioni, who had just 
paused on his way to the Duomo. His biting words could 
get only a contemptuous reception two years and a half 
before in the Mcrcato, but now he spoke with the more 
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complacent humour of a man whose party is uppermost, 
and who is conscious of some innuonce with the pot)ple. 

Never talk to me,” he was sayinj^, in his incisive 
voice, ” never talk to me of bloodthirsty Swiss or fierce 
French infantry: tlicv inij^du as well be in the narn)W' 
passes of the mount. tins as in our strt^ets; and pc.is.ints 
have destro)ed the finest armies of our condottieri in time 
past, when they had once them between steep pieci- 
pices. I tell you, Morentines need be afraid of no army 
in their own streets ” 

” That’s true, Ser Cioni,” said a m.in whose arms and 
hands were discoloured hv crimson dye, which liH>ked like 
bloodstains, and who h.id a sm.ill h.itchet stuck in his 
belt; ” and those h'rench cavaliers, who came in sfjuarinf^ 
themselves in their sm.irt doublets the other day, saw a 
sample of the dinner we could seivc up for them. 1 was 
carrying mv cloth in Oj^oiissanti, when I s.iw my fine 
Messeri j^’ointj l)y, hM>kinj 4 : round as if they thoiij^ht 
the houses of tin* X’espucci and the Aj^li a p(H)r pick 
of IcHlj^nn^s for them, and e\(inj.,^ us Morentines, like 
top-knotted ciK'ks as they aie, as if they pitied us because 
w'e didn’t know how to strut. ' Yes, my fine (/iW/i,’ s.iys 
I, ’stick out )our stom.ichs, I’ve ^ot a m<*at-axe in my 
belt that will ^'^o inside vou all the easier when presently 
the old cow lovved,^ and 1 kn<*vN somelhinj' h.id happened 
— no matter what. So 1 threw my cloth in at the first 
doorway, and took hold of my meat-.ixe .and ran after my 
fine cavaliers tovv.irds the \ i^n.i Nuova. And, ‘ W hat is 
it, (iiiccio'^’ said 1, when In- c.om* up with me. ‘ I think 
it’s the Mcdici comnij.;' back,’ said (iue< 10 . ! I 

expi’cted sol And up we reand a l)arri(.ide, and tin* I'ran- 
ccsi hxiked behind .tnd saw themselves in a tra(); and up 
coiiK's a j.,oH)d swarm of our and one of them witli 

a l)ij.r SC) the he had in his h.ind mowed off one of the fim* 
cavalier’s feathers. — it’s true! And the lasses t>eppered 
a few stones down to frij;htc‘n them. However, Fiero de’ 
Mcdici wasn’t come after all; and it was a pity; for we’d 
have left him neither lej^s nor winj^.s to ^o away with 
again. ” 

* “ Iji 7 area mu^ha" w.is the phrase for the sounding of the ^r^cn^ 
boll in I ho tower of the P.«l.i7Zo Vc< » hio 

® The poorer artisans connected with the wool trade — wool'be.'itern, 
carders, washers, &c. 

H231 
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“ Well spoken, Oddo,'* said a young butcher, with his 
knife at his belt, “ and it*s my belief Piero will be a good 
while before he wants to come back, for he looked as 
frightened as a hunted chicken, when we hustled and 
pelted him in the piazza. He’s a coward, else he might 
have made a better stand when he’d got his horsemen. 
But we’ll swallow no Medici any more, whatever else the 
French king wants to make us swallow.” 

” But I like not those French cannon they talk of,” said 
Goro, none the less fat for two years’ additional griev- 
ances. ” San Giovanni defend us ! If Messer Dome- 
neddio means so well by us as your Frate says he does, Ser 
Cioni, why shouldn’t he have sent the French another way 
to Naples?” 

“Ay, Goro,” said the dyer; “that’s a question worth 
putting. Thou art not such a pumpkin-head as I took thee 
for. Why, they might have gone to Naples by Bologna, 
eh, Ser Cioni? or if they’d gone to Arezzo — we wouldn’t 
have minded their going to Arezzo.” 

“ Fools ! It will be for the good and glory of 
Florence,” Ser Cioni began. But he was interrupted by 
the exclamation, “ Look there !” which burst from several 
voices, at once, while the faces were all turned to a party 
who were advancing along the Via dc’ Cerretani. 

“ It’s Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and one of the French 
noblemen who are in his house,” said Ser Cioni, in some 
contempt at this interruption. “ He pretends to look well 
satisfied — that deep Tornabuoni — but he’s a Medicean in 
his heart; mind that.” 

The advancing party was rather a brilliant one, for there 
was not only the distinguished presence of Lorenzo I'orna- 
buoni, and the splendid costume of the Frenchman with 
his elaborately displayed white linen and gorgeous embroi- 
dery ; there were two other Florentines of high birth in 
handsome dresses donned for the coming procession, and 
on the left hand of the Frenchman was a figure that was 
not to be eclipsed by any amount of intention or brocade 
— a figure we have often seen before. He wore nothing 
but black, for he was in mourning ; but the black was 
presently to be covered by a red mantle, for he too was to 
walk in procession as Latin Secretary to the Ten. Tito 
Melema had become conspicuously serviceable in the inter- 
course with the French guests, from his familiarity with 
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Southern Italy, and his readiness in the French tongue, 
which he had spoken in his early youth ; and he had paid 
more than one visit to the French camp at Signa. The 
lustre of gOi^d fortune was upon him; he was smiling, 
listening, and explaining, with his usual graceful unprt'- 
tentious ease, and only a \cry keen eye bent on studying 
him could have marked a c( rtain amount of change in him 
which was not to be accounted for by the lapse of eighteen 
months. It was that clianuie which comes from the final 
departure of moral youthfulncss — from the distinct self- 
conscious adoption of a part in life, rhe lines of the face 
were as soft as ever, tlie eyes as f)ellucid ; but something 
was gone — something as indefinable as the changes in the 
morning twilight. 

The Frenchman was gathering instructions concerning 
ceremonial before riding b.ick to Signa, and now he was 
going to have a linal survey of the Fia/za del Duomo, 
where the royal procession w.is to pause for religious pur- 
poses. The distinguished t)arty attiaited the notice of 
all eyes as it entered the f)ia/z.i, but the ga/e was not 
entirely cordial .md admiring; there were remarks not 
altogetluT allusive and mvstcrious to the ITenchman’s 
hoof-shaped shoes— <ieli( ate llattery of royal superlluity 
in toes; and there was no care that ('ertain snarlings at 
“ Mcdiccans ” should be stric tly inaudible. Mut Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni possessed that ()ower of dissembling annoy- 
anc'e wbieli is demanded m a man who courts popularity, 
and to Tito’s natur.d disptisition to overcome ill-will by 
good-humour, there was .iddc'd tlu iiniinpassioned feeling 
of the alien towards names and (let. ids that move the 
dee[H*st f)assi()ns of the native. 

Arrived whore they could get a good oblique view of the 
Duomo, the p.irtv paused. 1 h(! f< sloons and devices that 
had been j)1aced over tlie (cntral doorway cxi'itrd some 
df*mur, and 'Torn.dmoni IxM'koncd to Ihrro di Cosimo, 
who, as was usual with him at this hour, was lounging in 
front of Ncllo’s shop. There was soon an animated dis- 
cussion, and it became highly amusing from the TVench- 
man’s astonishment at Piero’s odd pungency of statement, 
which I'lto translated literally. Fven snarling onl(K)kers 
became curious, and their faces began to wear the half- 
smiling, half-humiliated expression of people who are not 
within hearing of the joke which is producing infectious 
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laughter. It was a delightful moment for Tito, for he was 
the only one of the party who could have made so amusing 
an interpreter, and without any disposition to triumphant 
self-gratulation he revelled in the sense that he was an 
object of liking — he basked in approving glances. The 
rainbow light fell about the laughing group, and the grave 
church-goers had all disappeared within the walls. It 
seemed as if the piazza had been decorated for a real 
Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile in the grey light of the unadorned streets 
there were on-comers who made no show of linen and 
brocade, and whose humour was far from merry. Here, 
too, the French dress and hoofed shoes were conspicuous, 
but they were being pressed upon by a larger and larger 
number of non-admiring Florentines. In the van of the 
crowd were three men in scanty clothing; each had his 
hands bound together by a cord, and a rope was fastened 
round his neck and body, in such a way that he who held 
the extremity of the rope mif^ht easily check any rebellious 
movement by the threat of throttling. The men who held 
the ropes were French soldiers, and by broken Italian 
phrases and strokes from the knotted end of the rope, they 
from time to time stimulated their prisoners to beg. Two 
of them were obedient, and to every Morentine they had 
encountered had held out their bound hands and said in 
piteous tones, 

“ For the love of God and the Holy Madonna, give us 
something towards our ransom! W g are Tuscans: we 
were made prisoners in Lunigiana.” 

Hut the third man remained obstinately silent under all 
the strokes from the knotted cord. He was very different 
in aspc('t from his two fellow-pi isoners. I'hey were young 
and hardy, and, in the scant chHhing which the avarice 
of their captors had left them, looked like vulgar, sturdy 
mendicants. Hut he had passed the boundary of old age, 
and could hardly be less than four or five and sixty. His 
beard, which had grown long in neglect, and the hair 
which fell thick and straight round his baldness, were 
nearly white. His thickset figure was still firm and 
upright, though emaciated, and seemed to express energy 
in spite of age — an expression that was partly carried out 
in the daik eyes and strong dark eyebrows, which had a 
strangely isolated intensity of colour in the midst of his 
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yellow, bloodlc<^s, deep-wrinkled face with its lank pjrey 
hairs. And yet there was sometliinj^^ lilful in tlte eyes 
which contFcidicted the tKoasional flash of encrjjy : after 
looking^ round with quick fierceness at windows and faces, 
they fell a^ain with a lost and wanderinj^ Kx^k. Hut his 
lips were motionless, and he held his hands resolutely 
down. He would not hei,^. 

Ihis sij^ht had been witnessed by the Florentines with 
P^rowing^ exasperation. Many standing at their diH)rs or 
passinj^^ quietly alom^ had at tuice j^M\en money- some in 
half-automatic response to an appeal in the name i>l (i»)d, 
others m that unquestionin|^ .iwe of the h'lench soldieiy 
wliich had been created by the reports of their cruel warfare, 
and on wIik h the h'rent li them^cKes. counted as a j^uarantce 
of immunity in their acts <.>f insolence. Hut as the jjroup 
had proceeded farther into the he.irt of the city, that com- 
pliance had r.tdu.illy clis.ijiptMied, ,ind the soldiers found 
themselves escorted by a ^^atherinj^ troop of iiumi and bovs, 
who kept up a chorus of e\( tarnations siiflu irntly intelli- 
j^’iblc to f(^reij^n ears without 4iny mterpnter. "1 he soKllcis 
tliemsehes bej^.m to dislik(‘ their position, for, with a 
stionif inclination to use their weapons, they were checked 
by tlic necessity for keepmj^ a secure hold on their 
prisoners, and they were now hurr>inj| alonji in the hope of 
findini,^ shelter in a hostehy 

** h reiudi doj^s!” " Hulhxk-fc'et !” " Snatc'h tln*lr 

pikes from them’” ” ('ut the cords and make them run 
for their prisoners. Iluy’ll run as fast as j;eese don’t 
you see the\’re web-footed?” 'I‘h<*se were the c ru s whieh 
the soldiers v.ij^^uely understooci to be jeers, and prob.ibly 
threats. Hut every one seemed disposed to j^^ive invita- 
tions of this spirited kind rather than to act upon them. 

” .Santiddio ! here’s a sij^ht !” said the dyer, as soon as 
he had divined the rneanmj^^ of the advanc inj^^ tumult, ” and 
the fools dej nothin^^ but hoot Come alon^!” he added, 
snatchinp; his axe from his belt, and running to jc)in the 
crowd, followed by the butcher and all the rest of his 
companions except (ioro, who hastily retreated up a 
narrow passage. 

The si^dit of the dyer, running forward with blood-red 
arms and axe uplifted, and with his cluster of rou^^h com- 
panions behind him, had a stimulating^ effect on the crowd. 
Not that he did anything^ else than pass beyond the soldiers 
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and thrust himself well among his fellow-citizens, flourish- 
ing his axe; but he served as a stirring symbol of street- 
fighting, like the waving of a well-known gonfalon. And 
the first sign that fire was ready to burst out was some- 
thing as rapid as a little leaping tongue of flame : it was 
an act of the conjuror’s impish lad Lollo, who was dancing 
and jeering in front of the ingenuous boys that made the 
majority of the crowd. Lollo had no great compassion for 
the prisoners, but being conscious of an excellent knife 
which was his unfailing companion, it had seemed to him 
from the first that to jump forward, cut a rope, and leap 
back before the soldier who held it could use his weapon, 
would be an amusing and dexterous piece of mischief. And 
now, when the people began to hoot and jostle more vigor- 
ously, Lollo felt that his moment was come — he was close 
to the eldest prisoner : in an instant he had cut the cord. 

“ Run, old one !” he piped in the prisoner’s ear, as soon 
as the cord was in two; and himself set the example of 
running as if he were helped along with wings, like a 
scared fowl. 

The prisoner’s sensations were not too slow for him to 
seize the opportunity : the idea of escape had been con- 
tinually present wath him, and he had gathered fresh hope 
from the temper of the crowd. He ran at once; but his 
speed would hardly have sufficed for him if the Florentines 
had not instantaneously rushed between him and his 
captor. He ran on into the piazza, but he quickly heard 
the tramp of feet behind him, for the other two prisoners 
had been released, and the soldiers were struggling and 
fighting their way after them, in such tardigrade fashion 
as their hoof-shaped shoes would allow — impeded, but not 
very resolutely attacked, by the people. One of the two 
younger prisoners turned up the Borgo di San Lorenzo, 
and thus made a partial diversion of the hubbub; but the 
main struggle was still tow^ards the piazza, where all eyes 
were turned on it with alarmed curiosity. The cause could 
not be precisely guessed, for the French dress was screened 
by the impeding crowd. 

“ An escape of prisoners,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, as 
he and his party turned round just against the steps of 
the Duomo, and saw a prisoner rushing by them. ” The 
people are not content with having emptied the Bargello 
the other day. If there is no other authority in sight they 
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must fall on the sbirri and secure freedom to thieves. Ah ! 
there is a hrench soldier : that is more serious.” 

The soldier he saw was strupj^j^lin^ along on the north 
side of the piazza, but the object of his pursuit had taken 
the other direction. 1 hat object was the eldest prisoner, 
w'ho had wheeled round the Baptistery and was running 
towards the Duomo, determined to take refuge in that 
sanctuary rather than trust to his speed. But in mounting 
the steps, his foot received a shock; he was precipitated 
towards the group of signori, whose backs were turned to 
him, and was only al>lc to recover his balance as he 
clutched one of them by the arm. 

It was 1 ito Melenia who felt that clutch. He turned his 
head, and saw the face of his adoptive father, Baldassarre 
Calvo, close to his own. 

The two men looked at each other, silent as death : 
Baldassarre, with d.irk fuMcencss and a tightening giij) of 
the soiled worn hands on tlie velvet-clad arm; lito, with 
ciieeks and lips .ill bkKxlless, lascinated by terror. It 
seemed a long while to them- it was but a moment. 

The first sound 1 ito heard was the short laugh of I’iero 
di Cosimo, who stood close by him and was the only 
person that could see his lace. 

” Ha, ha ! I know what a ghost should be now.” 

” 1 his is another escaped prisoner,” said i..orenzo Tor- 
nabuoni. “ W ho is he, I wonder?” 

” Some madmati, surely,'' said '1 ito. 

He hardly knew how the woids had come to his lips: 
there are moments when <)ur passions speak and decide for 
us, and we seem to stand by and woiulcr. 'Ihey carry in 
them an inspiration of crime, that in one instant does the 
work of long premeditation. 

The two men had not taken their eyes ofT each other, 
and it seemed to 'l ito, when he had spoken, that some 
magical poison had darted from Haldassarre’s eyes, and 
that he felt it rushing through his veins. But the next 
instant the grasp on his arm had relaxed, and Baldassarre 
had disappeared within the church. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AFTER-THOUGHTS 

“ You are easily frijj^htened, thouj;h,” said Piero, with 
another scornful lau^h. “ My portrait is not as good as 
the original. But the old fellow had a tiger look ; I must 
go into the Duomo and see him again.” 

” It is not pleasant to be laid hold of by a madman, if 
madman he be,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, in polite excuse 
of 'I'ito, ‘‘ but perhaps he is only a rufiian. VVe shall hear. 
I think we must sec if we have authority enough to stop 
this disturbance between our people and your country- 
men,” he added, addressing the Frenchman. 

They advanced towards the crowd with their swords 
drawn, all the quiet spectators making an escort for them. 
Tito went too : it was necessary that he should know what 
others knew about Baldassarre, and the first palsy of terror 
was being succeeded by the rapid devices to which mortal 
danger will stimulate the timid. 

'Fhc rabble of men and boys, more inclined to hoot at the 
soldier and torment him than to receive or inflict any 
serious wounds, gave way at the approach of signori with 
drawn swords, and the French soldier was interrogated. 
He and his companions had simply brought their prisoners 
into the city that they might beg money for their ransom : 
two of the prisoners were I'liscan soldiers taken in Luni- 
giana ; the other, an elderly man, was with a party of 
(ienocse, with w'hom the l^rench foragers had come to 
blows near Fivi/zano. He might be mad, but he wms 
harmless. The soldier knew no more, being unable to 
understand a word the old man said. Tito heard so far, 
but he was deaf to everything else till he was specially 
addressed. It was Tornabuoni who spoke. 

‘‘ Will you go back with us, Melema? Or, since 
Messere is going off to Signa now, will you w’isely follow' 
the fashion of the times and go to hear the Frate, who will 
be like the torrent at its height this morning? It’s what 
we must all do, you know, if we are to save our Medicean 
skins. / should go if I had the leisure.” 

Tito’s face had recovered its colour now, and he could 
make an effort to speak with gaiety. 
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Of course I am among- the admirers of the inspired 
orator, he said, smilinj^ly; “but, unfortunately, I shall 
be occupied with the Sej^rctario till the time of the pro- 
cession. “ 

/ am ^oinjT into the Duomo to look at that savaj^e old 
man afrain,” said Piero. 

1 lien ha\e the charily to show Iiim to one of the 
hospitals for travellers, 1‘itTO mio,“ said 1 01 n.ibuoni. 

1 he monks may find out whether he wants |)ultini> into 
a caj^c. “ 

1 he party separ.itcd, and Tito took his w-ay to the 
Pal.izzo Vecchio, where he w.is to find Partoloinmeo Scala, 
It was not a lonj; walk, but. for 1 ilo, it was stretched out 
like the minutes of our morning dreams : the short sp.ices 
of street and pi*i//a held memories, and previsions, and 
torturini^ fears, that mij^dit h.i\e made the history of 
months. He felt as if a serpent h.id bej^un to ('oil round 
his limbs Baldassarrc h\ mj^, .ind in Moience, was a 
living revenue, which would no more r(‘st than a winding 
serpent would r(‘st until it had crushed its piey. It was not 
in th(' nature of that man to l(*t an injury p.iss unavenged : 
his love .ind his h.itred w(‘re of th.it passionate fervour 
which subjugates all the rest of th<‘ beinj;-, and makes a 
man sacrifice himself to his passion as if it were a chitv 
to be worshipped with sc 1f.d» strueiion. Haldassarre hail 
rekixed his hold, and h.td disappearc’d. 1 ito knew well 
how' to interpret that : it nie.mt that the xen^^eance was to 
be studied that it mit;ht be sene. If he had not uttered 
those decisive words -'MIe is a madman”- if he could 
have summoned up the st.ite of mind, the I'oura^e, nec es- 
sary for avowing his i ccoj^oiition of HalcJassai i e, waiuld 
not the risk have been less'-^ He mi^dit have d(‘(Iar<*d 
himself to have had what he beluwed to be positive evl- 
denre of Baldassarre's death; and the only persons who 
could ever have had positive knowledu'c to contr.idic t him, 
were I'ra Luca, who was dead, and the crew of the com- 
panion cr^dlev, who had brouj 4 ^ht him the news of the 
encounter with the pirates. The chances were infinite 
ac^ainst Raldassarrc’s havinq; met ar^^ain with any one f>f 
that crew, and Tito thouq^ht with bitterness that a timely, 
well-devised falsehood mi^ht have saved him from anv fatal 
consequences Hut to have told that falsehood would have 
required perfect self-Cijmmand in the moment of a con- 
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vulsive shock : he seemed to have spoken without any pre- 
conception : the words had leaped forth like a sudden birth 
that had been begotten and nourished in the darkness. 

Tito was experiencing that inexorable law of human 
souls, that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by the 
reiterated choice of good or evil that gradually determines 
character. 

There was but one chance for him now ; the chance of 
Baldassarrc’s failure in finding his revenge. And — Tito 
grasped at a thought more actively cruel than any he had 
ever encouraged before : might not his own unpremeditated 
words have some truth in them? Enough truth, at least, 
to bear him out in his denial of any declaration Baldassarre 
might make about him? The old man looked strange and 
wild ; with his eager heart and brain, suffering was likely 
enough to have produced madness. If it were so, the ven- 
geance that strove to inflict disgrace might be baffled. 

But there was another form of vengeance not to be 
baffled by ingenious lying. Baldassarre belonged to a race 
to whom the thrust of the dagger seems almost as natural 
an impulse as the outleap of the tiger's talons. Tito shrank 
with shuddering dread from disgrace; but he had also that 
physical dread which is inseparable from a soft pleasure- 
loving nature, and which prevents a man from meeting 
wounds and death as a welcome relief from disgrace. His 
thoughts flew at once to some hidden defensive armour that 
might save him from a vengeance which no subtlety could 
parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate fear that 
possessed him. It was as if he had been smitten with a 
blij^hting disease that had suddenly turned the joyous sense 
of young life into pain. 

There was still one resource open to Tito. He might 
have turned back, sought Baldassarre again, confessed 
everything to him — to Romola — to all the world. But he 
never thought of that. The repentance which cuts off all 
moorings to evil, demands something more than selfish 
fear. l ie had no sense that there was strength and safety 
in truth ; the only strength he trusted to lay in his ingenuity 
and his dissimulation. Now that the first shock, which 
had called up the traitorous signs of fear, was well past, 
he hoped to be prepared for all emergencies by cool deceit 
— and defensive armour. 
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It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this 
crisis, that no direct measures for riddinjj himself of 
Baldassarre c\cr occurred to him. All other possibilities 
passed through his mind, even to his own tlijjht from 
Florence; but he no\er thouj^ht of any scheme for remov- 
int^ his enemy. His dreatl itinerated no active malijjnity, 
and he would still have been jth'td not to jtive pain to any 
mortal. He had simply chosen to make life easy to himself 
— to carry his Imman K)t, if pc^ssible, in siu'h way that it 
should pinch him nowliero; and the < hoicc had, at variinis 
times, landed him in unixpected pi>sitii)ns. Ihe question 
now’ was, not whether he slunild di\ide the common pies- 
suie of destiny with his .suffennit fellow-men; it was 
whetlier all the resources of lyinjt wanild save him from 
beiny; crushed by the conseijuences of that habitual choice. 


CHAPTFR X.XIV 

I N S I I) K T H i: DIM) M O 

W’hfn Baldassarre, with his bands bound toj^ether, and 
the rope round his neck .md body, puslied his way behind 
the curtain, <md saw’ the inti’rior ol the Duomo before him, 
he f,^ave a start of astonishment, and stooil still aj^ainst the 
doorway. He had expected to see a vast nave empty of 
cveiythinji but lifeless emblems -side altars with c. indies 
unlit, dim pictures, pale and rij^id statues — with [x rliaps a 
few worshippers in the distant ehoir followdnf^ a monoton- 
ous chant. That was the oidmary aspect of ehurehes to a 
man who nc\er went into them with any relij^dous purpose. 

And he saw, instead, a vast multitude of warm, livinj^ 
faces, upturned in breathless silmee tow'ards the pulpit, at 
the anLjle between the nave and the ehoir. The multitude 
was of all ranks, from maj:^istrates and dames of gentle 
nurture to coarsely clad artisans and rountry people. In 
the pulpit was a Dominican monk, wdtli stronj^»^ feature.s 
and dark hair, preachinj^ with the crurihx in his hand. 

For the first few minutes Baldassarre noted nothinff of 
his preaching. Silent as his entrance had been, some eyes 
near the doorway had been turned on him with surprise 
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and suspicion. The rope indicated plainly enough that he 
was an escaped prisoner, but in that case the church was 
a sanctuary which he had a right to claim ; his advanced 
years and look of wild misery uere fitted to excite pity 
rather than alarm; and as he stood motionless, with ejes 
that soon wandered absently from the wide scene before 
him to the pavement at his feet, those who had observed 
his entrance presently ceased to regard him, and became 
absorbed again in the stronger interest of listening to tlie 
sermon. 

Among the eyes that had been turned towards him were 
Romola ’s : she had entered late throuj^h one of the side 
doors and was so placed that she had a full view of the 
main entrance. She had looked long and attentively at 
Baldassarre, for grey hairs made a peculiar appeal to her, 
and the stamp of some unwonted suffering in the face, con- 
firmed by the cord round his neck, stirred in her those 
sensibilities towards the sorrows of age, which her whole 
life had tended to develop. She fancied that his eyes had 
met hers in their first wandering gaze; but Haldassarre 
had not, in reality, noted her; he had only had a startled 
consciousness of the general scene, and the consciousness 
was a mere Hash that made no perceptible break in the 
fierce tumult of emotion which the encounter with Tito had 
created. Images from the past kept urging themsehes 
upon him like delirious visions strangely blended with 
thirst and anguish. No distinct thought for the future 
could shape itself in the midst of that fiery passion : the 
nearest approach to such thought was the bitter sense of 
enfeebled powers, and a vague determination to universal 
distrust and suspicion. Suddenly he felt himself vibrating 
to loud tones, which seemed like the thundering echo of his 
own passion. A voice that penetrated his very marrow 
with its accent of triumphant certitude was saying — “ The 
day of vengeance is at hand !” 

Haldassarre quivered and looked up. He was too distant 
to see more than the general aspect (ff the preacher stand- 
ing, with his right arm outstretched, lifting up the crucifix ; 
but he panted for the threatening \oice again as if it had 
been a promise of bliss. There was a pause before the 
preacher spoke again. He gradually lowered his arm. He 
deposited the crucifix on the edge of the pulpit, and crossed 
his arms over his breast, looking round at the multitude 
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as if he would meet the glance of every individual 
face. 

All ye in Florence are my witnesses, for I sjjoke not in 
a corner. \c arc my witnesses, that four \ears ago, uhen 
there ucre yet no sij^ns of war and tribulation, 1 preached 
the coming of the scourge. I lifted up my voice as a 
trump(‘t to the prelates and princ<*s and people of Italy and 
said, 1 he cup of ytiur inicjuity is lull. Heboid, the thunder 
of the Lord is gatherings, and it shall fall and break the 
cup, and \our inKjinty, which seems to you as pleas.mt 
wine, shall be poureti out upon you, and shall be as molten 
lead. .And you, () priests, who say, H.i, ha! tbeie is no 
Presence in the s.inctuar\ — the SluH'binali is nought ~ the 
Mercy-seat is bare: we may sin behind the \eil, .ind who 
shall punish us? do you, 1 ^aid, the presence of (iihI shall 
be I eve. lied in llis temple .as a tonsuming lire, and your 
sacred garments shall bet'ome a winding-sluet of llame, 
and for swe<‘t imisic there sh.dl be shin'ks and hissing, ,ind 
for soft coui'hes there sh.dl be thoins, and for the breath 
of w.antons sh.ill (a^me the pestilence. Frust not m your 
gold and sdver, trust not m \our high foi tresses; for, 
though the walls were of iron, and the foi tresses of 
adamant, the Most High shall put tenor into your hearts 
and we.ikness into your couni'ils, so that you sli.dl b<‘ t'on- 
founded and lice like women. lie sh.dl bie.ik in pieces 
mighty men without nundier, and put otheis in their ste.id. 
For (iod will no huigei <*nduie the pollution of Ills s;mc- 
tuary ; He will thoroughly puig** Ills C IiukIi. 

“ And for.ismuch as it is w ritten th.it (Iod will do nothing 
but He reve.deth it to llis serv.ints the pioplu-ts, lie h.is 
chosen me, Mis unworthy seivant, aiul maile Ills purpose 
present to my soul in the living word of the S< riplures, 
and in the lieeds of His Providence; and by the ministry 
of angels He h.is rcve.ded it to me in visions. And His 
word possesses me so that I am but as the bram h of the 
forest when the wind of he.iven penetr.ites it, and it is* 
not in me to keep silence, even though 1 may be a derision 
to the scorner. And for four years I have preached in 
obedience to the Divine will: in the face ol scollmg I 
have preached three thing.s, which the Lord has deliver'd 
to me : that m these limes (Jod will regenerate His Church, 
and that before the regener.it ion must ciirne the scourge 
over all Italy, and that these things will come quickly. 
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“ But hypocrites who cloak their hatred of the truth 
with a show of love have said to me, ‘ Come now, Frate, 
leave your prophesyings : it is enough to teach virtue. ’ 
To these I answer : ‘ Yes, you say in your hearts, God 
lives afar off, and His word is as a parchment written by 
dead men, and He deals not as in the days of old, rebuking 
the nations, and punishing the oppressors, and smiting 
the unholy priests as he smote the sons of Eli. But I 
cry again in your ears : God is near and not afar off ; His 
judgments change not. He is the God of armies ; the 
strong men who go up to battle are His ministers, even 
as the storm, and fire, and pestilence. He drives them 
by the breath of His angels, and they come upon the 
chosen land which has forsaken the co\enant. And thou, 
O Italy, art the chosen land; has not God placed His 
sanctuary within thee, and thou hast polluted it? Be- 
hold ! the ministers of His wrath are upon thee — they arc 
at thy very doors.* ** 

Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned force 
up to this point, when he became suddenly silent, let his 
hands fall and clasped them quietly before him. His 
silence, instead of being the signal for small movements 
amongst his audience, seemed to be as strong a spell to 
them as his voice. Through the vast area of the cathedral 
men and women sat with faces upturned, like breathing 
statues, till the voice was heard again in clear low tones. 

“Yet there is a pause — even as in the days when Jeru- 
salem was destroyed there was a pause that the children 
of God might flee from it. There is a stillness before the 
storm : lo, there is bhickncss above, but not a leaf quakes : 
the winds are stayed, that the voice of God’s warning may 
be heard. Hear it now, O Florence, chosen city in the 
chosen land ! Repent and forsake evil : do justice : love 
mercy : put aw«iy all uncleanness from among you, that 
the spirit of truth and holiness may fill your souls and 
breathe through all your streets and habitations, and then 
the pestilence shall not enter, and the sword shall pass 
over you and leave you unhurt. 

“ For the sword is hanging from the sky; it is quiver- 
ing ; it is about to fall ! The sword of God upon the 
earth, swift and sudden ! Did I not tell >ou, years ago, 
that I had beheld the vision and heard the voice? And 
behold, it is fulfilled I Is there not a king with his army 
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at your g'ates? Does not the earth shake with the tread 
of horses and the wheels of swift cannon? Is there not 
a fierce multitude that can lay bare the land as witli a sharp 
razor? I tell you the French kinjj with his army is the 
minister of God : God shall j^uide him as the hand gfuides 
a sharp sickle, and the joints of the wicked shall melt 
before him, and they shall be mown down as stubble: he 
that fleeth of them shall not flee aw»ay, and he that cscapeth 
of them shall not be delivered. And the tyrants who have 
made to themselves a throne out of the vices of the multi- 
tude, and the unhelievmjj priests who traffic in the souls 
of men and fill the very sanctuary with fornication, shall 
be hurled from their soft couches into burninjj hell; and 
the paj^ans and they who sinned under the old covenant 
shall stand aloof and say : * Lo ! these men have brouf^ht 
the stench of a new wickedness into the e\erlastinj> lire.’ 

But thou, O Florence, take the offered mercy. Sec! 
the Cross is held out to you : come and be healed. Which 
amoncT the nations of Italy has had a token like unto your.s? 
The tyrant is driven out from amonj.; you : the men w^ho 
held a bribe in tlu ir left hand and a rod in the rijjht are 
j.,'onc forth, and no bl(K>d has been spilled. And now' put 
away every other abomination from amonjif you, and you 
shall he stron^j in the strenj^^th of the living; fiod. Wash 
yourselves from the black pitch of your vi('es, which have 
made you even as the heathens : j)ut away the envy and 
hatred that have made your city as a nest of wf)lves. And 
there shall no harm happen to you : and the passap^c of 
armies shall be to you as a fli>|ht of birds, and rebellious 
Fisa shall be piven to you aj^ain, and famine and pestilence 
shall be far from your ^,»^ales, and you shall be as a beac'on 
amonp the nations. But, mark ! while you suffer the 
accursed thinfj to lie in the camp you shall be afflicted and 
tormented, even thouf^h a remnant amonj^ you may be 
saved. ” 

These admonitions and promises had been spoken in an 
incisive tone of authority ; but in the next sentence the 
preacher’s voice melted into a strain of entreaty. 

Listen, O people, over whom my heart yearns, as 
the heart of a mother over the children she has travailed 
for ! God is my witness that but for your sakes I would 
willingfly live as a turtle in the depths of the forest, sini^ing; 
low to my Beloved, who is mine and 1 am His. For you 
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I toil, for you I langfuish, for you my nights are spent in 
watching, and my soul melteth away for very heaviness. 
O Lord, Thou knowest I am willing — I am ready, lake 
me, stretch me on Thy cross : let the wicked who delight 
in blood, and rob the poor, and defile the temple of their 
bodies, and harden themselves against Thy mercy — let 
them wag their heads and shoot out the lip at me : let 
the thorns press upon my brow, and let my sweat be 
anguish — I desire to be made like Thee in Thy great love. 
But let me see the fruit of my travail — let this people be 
saved ! Let me see them clothed in purity : let me hear 
their voices rise in concord as the voices of the angels : let 
them see no wisdom but in Thy eternal law, no beauty but 
in holiness. Then they shall lead the way before the 
nations, and the people from the four winds shall follow 
them, and be gathered into the fold of the blessed. For 
it is Thy will, O God, that the earth shall be converted 
unto Thy law : it is Thy will that wickedness shall cease 
and love shall reign. Come, O blessed promise ; and be- 
hold, I am willing — lay me on the altar : let my blood 
flow and the fire consume me ; but let my witness be remem- 
bered among men, that iniquity shall not prosper for ever.” 

During the last appeal, Savonarola had stretched out his 
arms and lifted up his e>es to heaven; his strong voice 
had alternately trembled with emotion and ri.sen again in 
renewed energy; but the passion with which he offered 
himself as a victim became at last too strong to allow of 
further speech, and he ended in a sob. F\ery changing 
tone, vibrating through the audience, shook them into 
answering emotion. I here were plenty among them who 
had very moderate faith in the Frate’s prophetic mission, 
and who in their cooler moments loved him little; never- 
theless, they too were carried along by the great wave of 
feeling which gathered its force from sympathies that lay 
deeper than all theory. A loud responding sob rose at 
once from the wide multitude, while Savonarola had fallen 
on his knees and buried his face in his mantle. He felt 
in that moment the rapture and glory of martyrdom without 
its age^ny. 

In that great sob of the multitude Baldassarre’s had 
mingled. Among all the human beings present, there 
was perhaps not one whose frame vibrated more strongW 
than his to the tones and words of the preacher; but it 
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had vibrated like a harp of which all the strin^^s had been 
wrenched away except one. 1 hat threat of a fiery inexor- 
able vengeance — of a future into whidi the hated sinner 
might be pursued and held by the avenger in an eternal 
grapple, had come to him like the promise of an unquench- 
able fountain to unquenchable thirst. The d(Ktrines of 
the sages, the old contempt for priestly superstitions, had 
fallen away from his soul like a forgi>tten language : if 
he could have remembered them, what answer could they 
have given to his great need like the answer given by this 
voice of energetic conviction? The thunder of denuncia- 
tion fell on his passion-wrought nerves with ail the force 
of sclf-e\ idencc : his thought never went beyond it into 
questions — he was possessed by it as the war-horse is 
possessed by the clash of sounds. No word that was not 
a threat touched his consciousness ; he had no fibre to 
be thrilled by it. Hut the fierce exultant delight to which 
he was moved by the idea of perpetual vengeance found 
at once a climax and a relieving outburst in the preacher’s 
words of self-sacrilice. To Baldassarrc those words only 
brought the \ague triumphant sense lh.it he too was devot- 
ing himself— signing with his own blocxl the deed by 
which he gave himself over to an unending lire, that would 
seem but coolness to his burning hatred. 

“ I rescued him — I cluTished him - it 1 might clutch his 
heart-strings for ever! Come, () blessed promise! Let 
my blood Ilow ; let the fiie consume me I” 

riic one chord vibrated to its utmost. Haldassarre 
clutched his own palms, driving his long nails into them, 
and buisl into a sub with the rest. 


CHAPTKR XXV 

0171 SFDI. 1HH OroMC) 

WiiiiE Haldassarre was possessi'd by tlie voice of 
Savonarola, he had not noticed that another man had 
entered through the doorway behind him, and stcKx! not 
far off observing him. It was Piero di Cosimo, who took 
no heed of the preaching, having come solely to look at 
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the escaped prisoner. During^ the pause, in which the 
preacher and his audience had given themselves up to 
inarticulate emotion, the new comer advanced and touched 
Baldassarre on the arm. He looked round with the tears 
still slowly rolling down his face, but with a vigorous sigh, 
as if he had done with that outburst. The painter spoke 
to him in a low tone : — 

“ Shall I cut your cords for you? 1 have heard how 
you were made prisoner.** 

Baldassarre did not reply immediately; he glanced sus- 
piciously at the officious stranger. At last he said, “ If 
you will. ** 

“ Better come outside,** said Piero. 

Baldassarre again looked at him suspiciously; and 
Piero, partly guessing his thought, smiled, took out a 
knife, and cut the cords. He began to think that the idea 
of the prisoner’s madness was not improbable, there was 
something so peculiar in the expression of his face. 
“ Well,” he thought, ” if he does any mischief, he’ll soon 
get tied up again. The poor devil shall have a chance, 
at least.** 

” You are afraid of me, ’* he said again, in an undertone ; 
” you don’t want to tell me anything about yourself.” 

Baldassarre was folding his arms in enjoyment of the 
long-absent muscular sensation. He answered Piero with 
a less suspicious look and a tone which had some quiet 
decision in it. 

” No, I have nothing to tell.” 

” As you please,” said Piero, ” but perhaps you want 
shelter, and may not know how hospitable we Florentines 
are to visitors with torn doublets and empty stomachs. 
There’s an hospital for poor travellers outside all our 
gates, and, if you liked, I could put you in the way to 
one. There’s no danger from your French soldier. He 
has been sent off.” 

Baldassarre nodded, and turned in silent acceptance of 
the offer, and he and Piero left the church together. 

” You wouldn’t like to sit to me for your portrait, should 
you?** said Piero, as they went along the Via dcH’ Oriuolo, 
on the way to the gate of Santa Croce. “I am a painter : 
I would give you money to get your portrait.** 

The suspicion returned into Baldassarre ’s glance, as 
he looked at Piero, and said decidedly, ” No.’* 
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‘*Ah!’* said the painter, curtly. “Well, go straight 
on, and you’ll find the Porta Santa Croce, and outside it 
there’s an hospital for travellers. So you’ll not accept any 
service from me?” 

^ thanks for what you have done already. I 

need no more.’’ 

“ It is uell,” said Piero, with a shrug, and they turned 
away from each other. 

“A mysterious old tiger!” thought the artist, “well 
worth painting^. I’gly — with deep lines — looking as if the 
plough and tlie hairo'v had gone over his heart. A fine 
contrast to my bland and smiling Messer Greei> — my Bacco 
trionfante, who has married the fair Antigone in contra- 
diction to all history and fitness. Aha I his scholar’s 
blood curdled uncomfortably at the old fellow’s clutch I” 

When Piero re-entered the Pia/z.i del l)u*)mo the multi- 
tude who had been listening to Fra (iiiolamo were pouring 
out from all the doors, and the haste they made to go on 
their several w.iys was a proof how important they held 
the preaching which had detained them from the other 
occupations of the day. The artist leaned against an angle 
of the Haptistery and watt he<i the dt parting crowd, (le- 
lighting in the varit'ty of the garb and of the keen ( haractcr- 
islic faces — faces such as Masaccio had painted more than 
fifty years before; such as Domenico Gliirlandajo had not 
yet (juile left off paintings. 

1 his morning was a peculiar occasion, and the h'rate’s 
audience, alwa)s multifarious, had represented even moic* 
completely than usual the various classes and political 
parties of Florence. 'I here were men of high birth, accus- 
tomed to public ch.irges at home and abroad, who had 
become newly conspicuous not only as enemies of the 
Medici and friends of pof)iilar government, but as thorough 
Piagnoni, espousing tc> the utm<»st the doctrines and 
practical teaching of the Frate, and frecjucnting .San Marco 
as the seat of another Samuel : some of them men of 
authoritative and handsome presence, like Francesco 
Valori, and perhaps also of a hot and arrogant temper, 
very much gratified by an immediate divine authority for 
bringing about freedom in their own way; others, like 
.Sodcrini, with less of the ardent Piagnonc, and more of 
the wise politician. There were men, also of family, like 
Piero Capponi, simply brave undoclrinal lovers of a sober 
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republican liberty, who preferred fighting to arguing, 
and had no particular reasons for thinking any ideas 
false that kept out the Medici and made room for public 
spirit. At their elbows were doctors of law whose studies 
of Accursius and his brethren had not so entirely con- 
sumed their ardour as to prevent them from becoming 
enthusiastic Piagnoni : Messer Luca Corsini himself, for 
example, who on a memorable occasion yet to come was 
to raise his learned arms in street stone-throwing for the 
cause of religion, freedom, and the Frate. And among 
the dignities who carried their black lucco or furred mantle 
with an air of habitual authority, there was an abundant 
sprinkling of men with more contemplative and sensitive 
faces : scholars inheriting such high names as Strozzi and 
Acciajoli, who were already minded to take the cowl and 
join the community of San Marco; artists, wrought to 
a new and higher ambition by the teaching of Savonarola, 
like that young painter who had lately surpassed himself 
in his fresco of the Divine child on the wall of the Prate’s 
bare cell — unconscious yet that he would one day himself 
wear the tonsure and the cowl, and be called Fra Bartolom- 
meo. There was the mystic poet Girolamo Benevicni 
hastening, perhaps, to carry tidings of the beloved Prate’s 
speedy coming to his friend Pico della Mirandola, who 
was never to sec the light of another morning. There 
were well-born women avtired with such scrupulous plain- 
ness that their more refined grace was the chief distinction 
between them and their less aristocratic sisters. There 
was a predominant proportion of the genuine popolani or 
middle class, belonging both to the Major and Minor Arts, 
conscious of purses threatened by war-taxes. And moie 
striking and various, perhaps, than all the other classes 
of the Prate’s disciples, there was the long stream of 
poorer tradesmen and artisans, whose faith and hope in 
his Divine message varied from the rude and undiscriminat- 
ing trust in him as the friend of the poor and the enemy 
of the luxurious oppressive rich, to that eager tasting of 
all the subtleties of biblical interpretation which takes a 
peculiarly strong hold on the sedentary artisan, illuminat- 
ing the long dim spaces beyond the board where he 
stitches, with a pale flame that seems to him the light of 
Divine science. 

But among these various disciples of the Frate were 
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scattered many who were not in the least his disciples. 
Some were Mediccans who had already, from motives of 
fear and policy, bej^un to show the presiding spirit of the 
popular party a feigned deference. Others were sincere 
advocates of a free gtu erfunent. but regarded Savonarola 
simply as an ambitious monk- half sagacious, half fanatical 
— who had made himself a poweilul instrument with the 
people, and must be accepted as an important scxrial fact. 
Ihere were even some of his bitter enemies: members of 
the old aristocratic anti-Medice.m party— dctt‘rmined to 
try and get the reins oi\ce more tight in the hands of cer- 
tain chief families; or else licentious young men, who 
detested him as the kill-]ov of Klorence. b'or the sermon.s 
in the Duomo had aheady become political incidents, 
attracting the cars of curiosity and malice, as well as of 
faith. The men of ideas, hke voung NiccohS Macchi.iv elli, 
went to obseive and write reports to friends .iway in 
country villas; the men of appetites, like Dolfo Spini, 
bent on hunting down tlie I r.ite, as a f)ublic nuisance who 
made giime scaoe, went to feed their hatred and lie in 
vv.iit for grounds of accusation. 

Perhaps, while no prr.icher ever had a more massive 
inlluenc th.m Savonarola, no preac her ever h.id more 
heterogeneous materials to work Uf)on. And one sevret of 
the massive inlUieiue lay m the highly mi\c*d character of 
his preaching, Iktldassar re, vvi ought into an ecstacy of 
self-marlyring revenge, was only an extreme case among 
the parti. il and narrow sympathies of that audienc'e. In 
Savonar ol.i’s preachmg^ thc*r<* were str.iins that .appealed 
to tlic very fmc'st susc c j)tibihtirs of men’s natures, and 
there were elements that gratified low egoism, tickled 
gossi[nng curiosity, and fascinated timorous superstition. 
His need of personal predomin.ince, his labyrinthine* alle- 
gorical intcrpretaticms of the Scriptures, his enigmatic' 
visions, and his false certitude about the Divine intentic)n.s, 
never ceased, in his own large soul, to be ennobled by that 
fervid piety, that passionate sense of the infinite, that 
active sympathy, that rlcar-sightc*d demand for the sub- 
jection of selfish interests to the general gocid, which he 
had in common with the greatest of mankind. But for 
the mass of bis audiene'e all the pregnancy of bis preaching 
lay in his strong assertion of supernatural claim.s, in his 
denunciatory visions, in the false certitude which gave his 
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sermons the interest of a political bulletin; and having^ 
once held that audience in his mastery, it was necessary to 
his nature — it was necessary for their welfare — that he 
should keep the mastery. The effect was inevitable. No 
man ever struggled to retain power over a mixed multitude 
without suffering vitiation ; his standard must be their 
lower needs, and not his own best insight. 

The mysteries of human character have seldom been 
presented in a way more fitted to check the judgments of 
facile knowingness than in Girolamo Savonarola ; but we 
can give him a reverence that needs no shutting of the eyes 
to fact, if we regard his life as a drama in which there were 
great inward modifications accompanying the outward 
changes. And up to this period, when his more direct 
action on political affairs had only just begun, it is prob- 
able that his imperious need of ascendancy had burned 
undiscernibly in the strong flame of his zeal for God and 
man. 

It was the fashion of old, when an ox was led out for 
sacrifice to Jupiter, to chalk the dark spots, and give the 
offering a false show of unblemished whiteness. Let us 
fling away the chalk, and boldly say, — the victim is spotted, 
but it is not therefore in vain that his mighty heart is laid 
on the altar of men’s highest hopes. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE GARMENT OF FEAR 

At six o’clock that evening most people in Florence were 
glad the entrance of the new Charlemagne was fairly over. 
Doubtless when the roll of drums, the blast of trumpets, 
and the tramp of horses along the Pisan road began to 
mingle with the pealing of the excited bells, it was a grand 
moment for those who were stationed on turreted roofs, 
and could see the long-winding terrible pomp on the back- 
ground of the green hills and valley. There was no sun- 
shine to light up the splendour of banners, and spears, and 
plumes, and silken surcoats, but there was no thick cloud 
of dust to hide it, and as the picked troops advanced into 
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close view, they could be seen all the more distinctly for the 
absence of dancings j^litter. Tall and toiig^h Scotch archers, 
Swiss halberdiers fierce and ponderous, nimble Gascons 
ready to wheel and climb, cavalry in which each man looked 
like a knig^ht-errant with his indomitable spear and charger 
— it was satisfactory to be assured that they w»ould injure 
nobody but the enemies of (itnl ! VV’ith that confidence 
at heart it was a less dubious pleasure to l(X)k at the 
array of strength and splciuhmr in nobles and knights, 
and youthful pages of choice lineage ~ at the bossed and 
jewelled sword-hilts, at the satin scarfs embroidered with 
strange symbolical dc\ ires of pious or gallant meaning, 
at the gold chains and jewelled aigrettes, at the gorgeous 
horse-trappings and brocaded mantles, and at the tran- 
scendent canopy carried by select youths above the head 
of the Most Christian King. lo sum up with an old 
diarist, whose spelling and diction halted a little behind 
the wonders of his roval visit — '* /n gnm mrigni/icrncd. ” 

But for the Signoria, who had been waiting on their 
platform against the gates, and had lo inarch out at the 
right moment, with their orator in front of them, to meet 
the miglity guest, the grandeur of the scene had been 
somewliat screened by unpleasant sensations. If Messer 
Luca Corsini could have had a hiief Latin welcome de|>cnd- 
ing from his mouth in legible characters, it would have 
been less confusing when the rain came on, and created 
an impatience in men and horses that broke ofT the delivery 
of his well-studied periods, and reduced the representatives 
of the scliolarly city to offer a make-shift welcome in 
impromptu French. But that sudden confusion had created 
a great opportunity for 1 ilo. As one of the secretaries 
he was among the ofTicials who were stationed behind the 
Signoria, and with whom these highest dignities were pro- 
miscuously thrown when pressed upon by the horses. 

“ .Somebody step forw'ard and s.iy a few words in 
Frcndi,” said Sodrrini. Hut no one of high importance 
chose to risk a second failure. “ You, Francesco Gaddi 
— you can speak." But Gaddi, distrusting his own 
promptness, hung back, and pushing I'ito, said, “ You, 
Melcma. " 

Tito stepped forward in an instant, and, with the air 
of profound deference that came as naturally to him as 
walking, said the few needful words in the name of the 
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Signoria; then gave way gracefully, and let the king pass 
on. His presence of mind, which had failed him in the 
terrible crisis of the morning, had been a ready instrument 
this time. It was an excellent livery servant that never 
forsook him when danger was not visible. But when he 
was complimented on his opportune service, he laughed 
it off as a thing of no moment, and to those who had not 
witnessed it, let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised 
welcome. No wonder Tito was popular : the touchstone 
by which men try us is most often their own vanity. 

Other things besides the oratorical welcome had turned 
out rather worse than had been expected. If everything 
had happened according to ingenious preconceptions, the 
Florentine procession of clergy and laity would not have 
found their way choked up and been obliged to take a 
make-shift course through the back streets, so as to meet 
the king at the Cathedral only. Also, if the young monarch 
under the canopy, seated on his charger with his lance 
upon his thigh, had looked more like a Charlemagne and 
less like a hastily modelled grotesque, the imagination of 
his admirers would have been much assisted. It might 
have been wished that the scourge of Italian wickedness 
and ** Champion of the honour of women ** had had a 
less miserable leg, and only the normal sum of toes; that 
his mouth had been of a less reptilian width of slit, his 
nose and head of a less exorbitant outline. But the thin 
leg rested on cloth of gold and pearls, and the face was 
only an interruption of a few square inches in the midst 
of black velvet and gold, and the blaze of rubies, and the 
brilliant tints of the embroidered and bcpearlcd canopy, — 
“ /u gran viaf^mficcnza.'* 

And the people had cried Francia, Fraticia! with an 
enthusiasm proportioned to the splendour of the canopy 
which they had torn to pieces as their spoil, accordii^g to 
immemorial custom; royal lips had duly kissed the altar; 
and after all mischances the royal person and retinue were 
lodged in the Palace of the Via Larga, the rest of ihc nobles 
and gentry were dispersed among the great houses of 
Florence, and the terrible soldiery were encamped in the 
Prato and other open quarters. The business of the day 
was ended. 

But the streets still presented a surprising aspect, such 
as Florentines had not seen before under the November 
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stari>. Instead of a gKK)m unbroken except by a lamp 
burninjy feebly here and there before a saintly imajje at 
the street corners, or by a stream of redder hj^ht from an 
open doorway, there were lamps susjxmded at the windows 
of all houses, so that men could walk alonjj no less securely 
and commodiously than by day, — “ fii gran wa}>nt}icefisa/* 

Aloncr those illuminated streets I'lto Melema was walk- 
ings at about eij^ht o’clock in the e\ening», on his way 
homeward. He h.id been exerting^ him -elf throughout the 
day under the pressure of hidtien anxieties, and had at last 
made his escape unnoticed from the midst of alter-supper 
gfaiety. Once at leisure tlioroughly to face and consuief 
his circumstances, lie hoped that lie could so adjust himself 
to them and to all prohaliihties as to get rid ol his childish 
fear. If he had only not luen uantmg^ in the presence of 
mind necess.iry to recogni/e Ikildass.irre under that sui- 
prise ! — it uould have lx en happier for him ixt all ai'isxints ; 
lor he still vsinced under the si use that he was deliberately 
inllx'ting suffering on his father* he would \ery nuicii 
have preferred that M.ildassarre should be prosf>erous and 
happy. lUit he had left himself no second jiath now : 
there could be no conflict anv longer : the only thing he 
h«id to do was to take i.irc of himself. 

W hile these thoughts uere in his mind he w.ns advanc- 
ing from the lha//a di Santa Ooce along tin* \'ia dei 
Benci, and as he neared the angle turning into the* Ibirgo 
.Santa C'rocc his Ctir w.is struc k by a music uhxh was not 
that of c\ening revelry, but of vigorous labour the music 
of the an\il. Tito ga\e a slight st.irt and (juic kenrd hi.s 
pace, for the sounds had suggcsteii a welcome thought. 
He knew that lh<*y (.one from the workshop of Ni('col6 
Caparra, famous resort of all Morentines w’ho cared for 
curious and beautiful iron-work. 

W’hat makes the giant at work so late?” thought 
Tito. " But so nun h the better for me. I can do 
that little bit of business to-night instead of to-morrow 
morning. ” 

ITeoccupied as he was, he could not help pausing a 
moment in admiration as he came in frrint of the worksh(»p. 
7 lie wide doorway, standing r.t the truncated angle of a 
great block or “isle” of houses, was surmounted by a 
loggia roofed with fluted tiles, and supported by stone 
columns with roughly carved capitals. Against the red 
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light framed in by the outline of the fluted tiles and columns 
stood in black relief the grand figure of Niccol6, with his 
huge arms in rhythmic rise and fall, first hiding and then 
disclosing the profile of his firm mouth and powerful brow. 
Two slighter ebony figures, one at the anvil, the other 
at the bellows, served to set off his superior massiveness. 

Tito darkened the doorway with a very different outline, 
standing in silence, since it was useless to speak until 
NiccoI6 should deign to pause and notice him. That was 
not until the smith had beaten the head of an axe to the 
due sharpness of edge and dismissed it from his anvil. 
But in the meantime Tito had satisfied himself by a glance 
round the shop that the object of which he was in search 
had not disappeared. 

Niccol6 gave an unceremonious but good-humoured nod 
as he turned from the anvil and rested his hammer on his 
hip. 

“ What is it, Messer Tito? Business?** 

“Assuredly, Niccol6; else I should not have ventured 
to interrupt you when you are working out of hours, since 
I take that as a sign that your work is pressing.” 

‘‘ I’ve been at the same work all day — making axes and 
spear-heads. And every fool that has passed my shop 
has put his pumpkin-head in to say, ‘ N’iccolb, wilt thou 
not come and see the King of France and his soldiers?’ 
and I’ve answered, ’ No: I don’t want to see their faces — 
I want to see their backs.’ ” 

“ Are you making arms for the citizens, then, Niccol6, 
that they may have something better than rusty scythes 
and spits in case of an uproar?” 

“ We shall sec. Arms are good, and Florence is likely 
to want them. The Frate tells us we shall get Pisa again, 
and I hold with the Frate; but I should be glad to know 
how the promise is to be fulfilled, if wc don’t get plenty of 
good weapons forged? The Frate sees a long way before 
liim; that I believe. But he doesn’t see birds caught with 
winking at them, as some of our people try to make out. 
He sees sense, and not nonsense. But you’re a bit of a 
Medicean, Messer Tito Melema. Ebbene ! so I’ve been 
myself in my time, before the cask began to run sour. 
What’s your business?” 

” Simply to know the price of that fine coat of mail I 
saw hanging up here the other day. I want to buy it for 
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a certain personai^e who needs a protection of that sort 
under his doublet. ” 

“ Let him come and buy it himself, then,*’ said NiccoKS, 
bluntly. “ I’m rather nice about what I sell, and whom I 
sell to. I like to know ulu>*s my customer.” 

“ 1 know your scruples, NiccidtS. Hut that is only de- 
fensive armour: it can hurt nobody.” 

“ True : but it may make the man who wears it feel 
himself all the safer il he should uanl to hurt somebod). 
No, no; it’s not m\ own uork; but it’s line work of Maso 
of Brescia; I .should oe l<*th for it to cover the heart of a 
scoundrel. I must know who is to wear it.” 

“ Well, then, to be pkiin with you, Nit'coliS mio, 1 want 
it myself,” said I'lto, knowing it was useless to try persua- 
sion. “ Tlie fact is, I am likely to h.ixe a journey to tak<‘ 
— and you know’ what journeyiru; is in these times. You 
don’t susj)ect ffte of treason against the Kepul)lic?'’ 

“ No, 1 know no harm of you,” said Niccoh'), in his 
blunt way aejain. ” Hut h.ixe you tiu* monc’y to pay for 
the coat.^ bor you’ve passed my shop often cnouj.jh to 
know my si^m : you've seen the burmnj^ account-books. 
I trust nobody The firice is twenty florins, and that’s 
because it’s second-hand You’re not likely to have so 
mucli money with you. Let it be till to-morrow.’’ 

” I happen to ha\e the momy,” said I'lto, who had 
been winninj;’ at play the day before, and had not emptied 
his [)ursc. ” I’ll carrs the armour home with me.” 

N1CC0I6 re.'U'hed down the finely wrou).;ht coat, which 
fell together into little more than tw'o handfuls. 

“ I here, then,” he said, when the florins had been told 
down on his palm. ” lake the coat It’s made to cheat 
sword, or poni.ard, or arrow. Hut, for my part, I would 
never put such a thinj^^ on. It’s like carryinj^ fear about 
with one.” 

Vicccdo’s w’ords had an unpleasant intensity of n eaninp^ 
for lito. Hut he smiled and said,- 

” Ah, Niccol6, we scholars arc all cowards. Handling 
the pen doesn’t thicken the arm as your hammer-wielding^ 
docs. Addio !” 

He folded the armour under his mantle, and hastened 
across the I’onte Rubaconte. 
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CHAPTER XXVH 

THE YOUNG WIFE 

While Tito was hastening- across the bridge with the 
new-bought armour under his mantle, Romola was pacing 
up and down the old library, thinking of him and longing 
for his return. 

It was but a few fair faces that had not looked forth from 
windows that day to see the entrance of the French king 
and his nobles. One of the few was Romola’s. She had 
been present at no festivities since her father had died — 
died quite suddenly in his chair, three months before. 

“ Is not Tito coming to write?” he had said, when the 
bell had long ago sounded the usual hour in the evening. 
He had not asked before, from dread of a negative; but 
Romola had seen by his listening face and restless move- 
ments that nothing else was in his mind. 

” No, father, he had to qo to a supper at the cardinal’s : 
you know he is wanted so much by every one,” she 
answered, in a tone of g-entle excuse. 

” Ah ! tlien perhaps he will bring some positive word 
about the library; the cardinal promised last week,” said 
Bardo, apparently pacified by this hope. 

He was silent a little while; then, suddenly flushing, 
he said, — 

” I must go on without him, Romola. Get the pen. 
He has brought me no new tc.xt to comment on; but I 
must say what I want to say about the New Platonists. 
I shall die and nothing will have been done. Make haste, 
my Romola.” 

‘‘ I am ready, father,” she said, the next minute, holding 
the pen in her hand. 

But there was silence. Romola took no note of this for 
a little while, accustomed to pauses in dictation ; and 
when at last she looked round inquiringly, there was no 
change of attitude. 

” 1 am quite ready, father!” 

Still Bardo was silent, and his silence was never again 
broken. 

Romola looked back on that hour with some indignation 
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ag'ainst herself, because e\en with the first outburst of her 
sorrow there had minj^Ied the irrepressible thought, “ Per- 
haps rnv life with Tito will be more perfect now.” 

For the dream of a triple life with an undivided sum of 
happiness had not been quite fulfilled. The rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweets, to have been perfectly typical, 
should have had some in\isihle seeds of bitterness minj;lcd 
with them ; tlie crowned \riadne, under the snowinj^ roses, 
had felt more and more the presence of unexpected thorns. 
It was not I'ito’s fault, Komola had continually assured 
herself. He was still all ^(‘ntleness to her, and to lier 
father also. Hut it was in the nature of thini^s — she saw 
it clearly now— it was in the nature of thing's that no one 
but herself could ^’o on month after month, and year alter 
year, fullillmj^ patiently all her father’s monotonous cxact- 
int,'^ demands. l-^ven she, whose sympathy with her father 
had made all the f)assion and rehj^ion ol her yountr years, 
had not always been patimt, had been inwardly very 
rebellious. It was true that befoie then m.iriiaj^e, and 
even for some time after, 1 ito had seemed more unwear)- 
incf than herself ; but then, of course, tlie effort had the 
ease of novelty. We assume a lo.uj with confident leadi- 
ness, and up to a cert. tin (>oint the ^lowin^^ irksomeness 
of pressure is loler.ihle; but .at last the d<*siie foi lehef 
can no lon^^cr be resisted Komola said to herself that she 
had been very foolish and ii^nor.mt in her girlish time: 
she was wiser now, and would make no unfair dem.mds 
on the man to whom she h.id i;iven her best woman s love 
and worship. 'I he bn'alh of sadness that still cle.ived to 
her lot while she saw her f.ilher month after nuinth sink 
frrim cl.ition into new disappointment as l ito ^ave him 
less and less of his lime, and m.ide bl.md ex( uses (fir not 
contmuinf^ his own share f)f the joint woik th.it sadness 
w\as no fault of 1 ito’s, she said, but rather of their inimit- 
able destiny. If he stayed less ami less with her, wdiv, 
that was because they efiuld hardly ever be alone. His 
caresses w'cic no less tender: if she pleaded timidly on 
any one eveninj^ that he should stay with her father instead 
of J^'oini^'’ to anothf r eriLra^ement wlm h was not peremptory, 
he exf'uscd himself with such chaimini:^ PT'^i^'ty, he seemed 
to lini^^er aiiout her with such fond playfulne.ss before he 
could quit her, that she could only feel a little heartache 
in the midst of her love, and then po to her father and 
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try to soften his vexation and disappointment, while in- 
wardly her imagination was busy trying to see how Tito 
could be as good as she had thought he was, and yet find 
it impossible to sacrifice those pleasures of society which 
were necessarily more vivid to a bright creature like him 
than to the common run of men. She herself would have 
liked more gaiety, more admiration : it was true, she 
gave it up willingly for her father’s sake — she would have 
given up much more than that for the sake even of a slight 
wish on Tito’s part. It was clear that their natures differed 
widely ; but perhaps it was no more than the inherent 
difference between man and woman, that made her affec- 
tions more absorbing. If there were any other difference 
she tried to persuade herself that the inferiority was on her 
side. Tito was really kinder than she was, better tem- 
pered, less proud and resentful; he had no angry retorts, 
he met all complaints with perfect sweetness ; he only 
escaped as quietly as he could from things that were 
unpleasant. 

It belongs to every large nature, when it is not under 
the immediate power of some strong unquestioning emo- 
tion, to suspect itself, and doubt the truth of its own 
impressions, conscious of possibilities beyond its own 
horizon. And Romola was urged to doubt herself the more 
by the necessity of interpreting her disappointment in her 
life with Tito, so as to satisfy at once her love and her 
piide. Disappointment? Yes, there was no other milder 
word that would tell the truth. Perhaps all women had 
to suffer the disappointment of ignorant hopes, if she only 
knew their experience. Still, there had been something 
peculiar in her lot : her relation to her father had claimed 
unusual sacrifices from her husband. 'Pito had once thought 
that his love would make those sacrifices easy; his love 
had not been great enough for that. She was not justified 
in resenting a self-delusion. No ! resentment must not 
rise : all endurance seemed easy to Romola rather than a 
state of mind in which she would admit to herself that 
Tito acted unworthily. If she had felt a new heartache in 
the solitary hours with her father through the last months 
of his life, it had been by no inexcusable fault of her hus- 
band’s; and now — it was a hope that would make its 
presence felt even in the first moments when her father’s 
place was empty — there was no longer any importunate 
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ag'ainst herself, because e\en with the first outburst of her 
sorrow there had minj^Ied the irrepressible thought, “ Per- 
haps rnv life with Tito will be more perfect now.” 

For the dream of a triple life with an undivided sum of 
happiness had not been quite fulfilled. The rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweets, to have been perfectly typical, 
should have had some in\isihle seeds of bitterness minj;lcd 
with them ; tlie crowned \riadne, under the snowinj^ roses, 
had felt more and more the presence of unexpected thorns. 
It was not I'ito’s fault, Komola had continually assured 
herself. He was still all ^(‘ntleness to her, and to lier 
father also. Hut it was in the nature of thini^s — she saw 
it clearly now— it was in the nature of thing's that no one 
but herself could ^’o on month after month, and year alter 
year, fullillmj^ patiently all her father’s monotonous cxact- 
int,'^ demands. l-^ven she, whose sympathy with her father 
had made all the f)assion and rehj^ion ol her yountr years, 
had not always been patimt, had been inwardly very 
rebellious. It was true that befoie then m.iriiaj^e, and 
even for some time after, 1 ito had seemed more unwear)- 
incf than herself ; but then, of course, tlie effort had the 
ease of novelty. We assume a lo.uj with confident leadi- 
ness, and up to a cert. tin (>oint the ^lowin^^ irksomeness 
of pressure is loler.ihle; but .at last the d<*siie foi lehef 
can no lon^^cr be resisted Komola said to herself that she 
had been very foolish and ii^nor.mt in her girlish time: 
she was wiser now, and would make no unfair dem.mds 
on the man to whom she h.id i;iven her best woman s love 
and worship. 'I he bn'alh of sadness that still cle.ived to 
her lot while she saw her f.ilher month after nuinth sink 
frrim cl.ition into new disappointment as l ito ^ave him 
less and less of his lime, and m.ide bl.md ex( uses (fir not 
contmuinf^ his own share f)f the joint woik th.it sadness 
w\as no fault of 1 ito’s, she said, but rather of their inimit- 
able destiny. If he stayed less ami less with her, wdiv, 
that was because they efiuld hardly ever be alone. His 
caresses w'cic no less tender: if she pleaded timidly on 
any one eveninj^ that he should stay with her father instead 
of J^'oini^'’ to anothf r eriLra^ement wlm h was not peremptory, 
he exf'uscd himself with such chaimini:^ PT'^i^'ty, he seemed 
to lini^^er aiiout her with such fond playfulne.ss before he 
could quit her, that she could only feel a little heartache 
in the midst of her love, and then po to her father and 
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seclusion from the interests of actual life, and had been 
accustomed to think of heroic deeds and great principles 
as something antithetic to the vulgar present, of the Pnyx 
and the Forum as something more worthy of attention 
than the councils of living Plorentine men. And now the 
expulsion of the Medici meant little more for her than the 
extinction of her best hope about her father’s library. The 
times, she knew, were unpleasant for friends of the Medici, 
like her godfather and Tito: superstitious shopkeepers 
and the stupid rabble were full of suspicions; but her new 
keen interest in public events, in the outbreak of war, in 
the issue of the French king’s visit, in the changes that 
were likely to happen in the State, was kindled solely by 
the sense of love and duty to her father’s memory. AH 
Romola’s ardour had been concentrated in her affections. 
Her share in her father’s learned pursuits had been for 
her little more than a toil which was borne for his sake ; 
and Tito’s airy brilliant faculty had no attraction for her 
that was not merged in the deeper sympathies that belong 
to young love and trust. Romola had had contact with no 
mind that could stir the larger possibilities of her nature; 
they lay folded and crushed like embryonic wings, making 
no element in her consciousness beyond an occasional 
vague uneasiness. 

But this new personal interest of hers in public affairs 
had made her care at last to understand precisely what 
influence Fra Girolamo’s preaching was likely to have on 
the turn of events. Changes in the form of the State were 
talked of, and all she could learn from Tito, whose 
secretaryship and serviceable talents carried him into the 
heart of public business, made her only the more eager 
to fill out her lonely day by going to hear for herself what 
it was that was just now leading all Florence by the ears. 
This morning, for the first time, she had been to hear one 
of the Advent sermons in the Duomo. When Tito had 
left her, she had formed a sudden resolution, and after 
visiting the spot where her father was buried in Santa 
Croce, had walked on to the Duomo. The memory of 
that last scene with Dino was still vivid wdthin her when- 
ever she recalled it, but it had receded behind the experience 
and anxieties of her married life. The new sensibilities 
and questions which it had half awakened in her were quieted 
again by that subjection to her husband’s mind which is 
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felt by every wife who loves her husband with passionate 
devoted ness and full reliance. She remembered the effect 
of Fra Girolamo*s voice and presence on her as a j^round 
for expecting that his sermon mij^^ht move her in spite of 
his beinj^ a narrow-minded monk. But the sermon did 
no more than slij^^htly deepen her previous impression, that 
this fanatical preacher of tribulations was after all a man 
towards whom it mi^ht be possible for her to feel personal 
reg’ard and reverence. The denunciations and exhortations 
simply arrested her attention. She felt no terror, no 
pan^s of conscience: it was the roll of distant thunder, 
that seemed ^rand, but could not shake her. But when 
she heard Savonarola invoke mart\rdom, she sobbed with 
the rest : she felt herself penetrated with a new sensation 
— a strange sympathy with somethinpf apart from all the 
definable interests of her life. It w^as not altoj^ethcr unlike 
the thrill which had accompanied certain rare heroic touches 
in history and poetry ; but the resemblance was as that 
betw’ccn the memory of music, and the sense of bein^ 
possessed by actual vibratinpf harmonies. 

But that transient emotion, stronj^ as it was, seemed to 
lie quite outside the inner chamber and sanctuary of her 
life. She was not thinkin^^ of Fra (lirolamo now ; she was 
listening anxiously for the step of her husband. Durinfj 
these three months of their double solitude she had thou^tht 
of each day as an epoch in which their union mi^»ht be^jin 
to be more perfect. She was conscious of bein^; some- 
times a little too sad or too ur^M'ut about what concerned 
her father’s memory— a little loo critical or coldly silent 
when Tito narrated the thinj^^s that were said and done in 
the w'orld he frequented- -a little too hasty in su^^^;esfin^: 
that by living quite simply as her father had done, they 
mii^dit become rich enoup:h to pay Bernardo del Nero, and 
reduce the dilhculiles about the library. It was noi possible 
that Tito could feel so stronj^dy on this last point as she 
did, and it was asking a j^reat deal from him to j^ive up 
luxuries for whirh he really laboured. 1 he next lime 11:o 
came home she would be careful to suppress all those 
promptings that seemed to isolate her from him, Ronuila 
was labouring, as every loving woman must, to subdue 
her nature to her husband's. The ^rreat need of her heart 
compelled her to stranj^le, with desperate resolution, every 
risinj^ impulse of su.'-picion, pride, and resentment; ®he 
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felt equal to any self-infliction that would save her from 
ceasing to love. That would have been like the hideous 
nightmare in which the world had seemed to break away 
all round her, and leave her feet overhanging the darkness. 
Romola had never distinctly imagined such a future for 
herself ; she was only beginning to feel the presence of 
effort in that clinging trust which had once been mere 
repose. 

She waited and listened long, for Tito had not come 
straight home after leaving Niccol6 Caparra, and it was 
more than two hours after the time when he was crossing 
the Ponte Rubaconte that Romola heard the great door of 
the court turning on its hinges, and hastened to the head 
of the stone steps. There was a lamp hanging over the 
stairs and they could see each other distinctly as he 
ascended. The eighteen months had produced a more 
definable change in Romola *s face than in Tito's; the 
expression was more subdued, less cold, and more beseech- 
ing, and, as the pink flush overspread her face now, in her 
joy that the long waiting was at an end, she was much 
lovelier than on the day when Tito had first seen her. On 
that day, any on-looker would have said that Romola *s 
nature was made to command, and Tito's to bend ; yet now 
Romola 's mouth was quivering a little, and there was some 
timidity in her glance. 

He made an effort to smile, as she said, — 

** My Tito, you are tired; it has been a fatiguing day : 
is it not true?" 

Maso was there, and no more was said until they had 
crossed the ante-chamber and closed the door of the library 
behind them. The wood was burning brightly on the 
great dogs ; that was one welcome for Tito, late as he 
was, and Romola 's gentle voice was another. 

He just turned and kissed her, when she took off his 
mantle, then went towards a high-backed chair placed for 
him near the fire, threw himself into it, and flung away his 
cap, saying, not peevishly, but in a fatigued tone of remon- 
strance, as he gave a slight shudder, — 

" Romola, I wish you would give up sitting in this 
library. Surely our own rooms are pleasanter in this chill 
weather." 

Romola felt hurt. She had never seen Tito so indiffer- 
ent in his manner; he was usually full of lively solicitous 
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attention. And she had thought so much of his return 
to her after the long day’s absence! He must be very 
weary. 

“1 wonder you have forgotten, Tito,” she answered, 
looking at him, anxiously, as if she wanted to read an 
excuse for him in the signs of bodily fatigue. ** You know 
I am making the catalogue on the new plan that my father 
wished for ; you have not time to help me, so 1 must work 
at it closely.” 

Tito, instead of meeting Komola’s glance, closed his 
e>cs and rubbed his hands over his face and hair. He 
felt he was behaving unlike himself, but he would make 
amends to-morrow. The terrible resurrection of secret 
fears, which, if Romoia had known them, would have 
alienated her from him for ever, caused him to feel 
an alienation already begun between them— caused him to 
feel a certain repulsion towards a woman from whose mind 
he was in danger. The feeling had taken hold of him 
unawares, and he was vexed with himself for behaving In 
this new cold way to her. He could not suddenly command 
any afTcctionatc kwiks or words; he could only exert 
himself to say what might serve as an excuse. 

” I am not well, Romoia; you must not be surprised 
if 1 am peevish.” 

” Ah, you have had so much to tire you to-day,” said 
Romoia, kneeling down dose to him, and laying her ’arm 
on his chest while she put his hair back caressingly. 

.Suddenly she drew her arm away with a start, and a 
gaze of alarmed inquiry, 

“ What have you got under your tunic, Tito? Some- 
thing as hard as iron.” 

” it IV iron — It is chain armour,” he said at once. He 
was prepared for the surprise and the question, and he 
spoke quietly, as of something that he was not hurried to 
explain. 

“There was some unexpected danger to-day, then?” 
said Romoia, in a tone of conjecture. “You had It lent 
to you for the procession?” 

“No; it is my own. I shall l>c obliged to wear it 
constantly, for some time.” 

” What is it that threatens you, my Tito?” said Romoia, 
looking terrified, and clinging to him again. 

” Every one is threatened in these times, who is not a 
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rabid enemy of the Medici. Don’t look distressed, my 
Romola — this armour will make me safe against covert 
attacks.” 

Tito put his hand on her neck and smiled. This little 
dialogue about the armour had broken through the new 
crust, and made a channel for the sweet habit of kindness. 

“ But my godfather, then,” said Romola; ” is not he, 
too, in danger? And he takes no precautions — ought he 
not? since he must surely be in more danger than you, 
who have so little influence compared with him.” 

“It is just because I am less important that 1 am in 
more danger,” said Tito, readily. “ I am suspected con- 
stantly of being an envoy. And men like Messer Bernardo 
are protected by their position and their extensive family 
connections, which spread among all parties, while I am 
a Greek that nobody would avenge.” 

“ But, Tito, is it a fear of some particular person, or 
only a vague sense of danger, that has made you think 
of wearing this?” Romola was unable to repel the idea 
of a degrading fear in Tito, which mingled itself with her 
anxiety. 

“ I have had special threats,” said Tito, “ but I must 
beg you to be silent on the subject, my Romola. I shall 
consider that you have broken my confidence, if you 
mention it to your godfather.” 

“ Assuredly I will not mention it,” said Romola, blush- 
ing, “ if you wish it to be a secret. But, dearest Tito,” 
she added, after a moment’s pause, in a tone of loving 
anxiety, “ it will make you very wretched.” 

“What will make me wretched?” he said, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement across his face, as from 
some darting sensation. 

“ This fear — this heavy armour. I can’t help shudder- 
ing as I feel it under my arm. I could fancy it a story 
of enchantment — that some malignant fiend had changed 
your sensitive human skin into a hard shell. It seems so 
unlike my bright, light-hearted Titol” 

“ Then you would rather have your husband exposed 
to danger, when he leaves you?” said Tito, smiling. 
“ If you don’t mind my being poniarded or shot, why need 
I mind? I will give up the armour — shall I?” 

“ No, Tito, no. I am fanciful. Do not heed what I 
have said. But such crimes are surely not common in 
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Florence? I have always heard my father and godfather 
say so. Have they become frequent lately?** 

“ It is not unlikely they will l>ecomc frequent, with the 
bitter hatreds that are being- bred continually.** 

Romola was silent a few moments. She shrank from 
insisting further on the subject of the armour. She tried 
to shake it off. 

“ Tell me wdiat has happened to-dny,** she said, in a 
cheerful tone. “ Has all gone olT well?” 

” Excellently well. First of all, the rain came and put 
an end to Luca Corsini’s oration, which nolK>dy wanted to 
hear, and a ready-tongued personage — some say it was 
Gaddi, some say it was Melema, but really it was doi>e 
so quickly no one knows who it was — had the honour of 
giving the Crisiianissimo the briefest possible welcome 
in bad Fiench.’* 

” Tito, it was you, I know,** said Romola, .smiling 
brightly, and kissing him. “ How is it vou never care 
about claiming an> thing? And after that?’* 

“Oh! after that, there was a showier of armour and 
jewels, and trappings, such as you .saw at the last Floren- 
tine f^xosira, only a great deal more of them. There was 
strutting, and prancing, ami confusion, and .scrambling, 
and the people shouted, and the Crisiianissimo .smiled from 
ear to ear. And after that there was a great deal of 
flattery, and eating, and play. I was at Tornabuoni’s. 

1 will tell you about it to-morrow.** 

” Yes, clearest, never mind m)w. But is there any more 
hope that things will end peaceably for Morence, that the 
Republic will not get into fresh troubles?” 

Tito ga\e a shrug. ” ^T^)rencc will have no peace but 
what it pa\s w’cll for; that is clear.” 

Romola 's face saddened, but she checked herself, and 
said, cheerfully, ” Vou would not guess where I went to- 
day, 1 ito. I w ent to the Ouomo, to hear I* ra fiirolamo. ” 
Tito looked startled ; he had immediately thought of 
Baldassarre’s entrance into the Duoino ; but Romola gave 
his look another meaning. 

” \'ou arc surprised, arc you not? It was a sudden 
thought. I want to know all about the public affairs now, 
and I determined to hear for my.sclf what the Fratc pro- 
mised the people about this French invasion.** 

Well, and what did you think of the prophet?*’ 
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He certainly has a very m3^terious power, that man. 
A great deal of his sermon was what I expected; but once 
I was strangely moved — I sobbed with the rest." 

" Take care, Romola," said Tito, playfully, feeling 
relieved that she had said nothing about BaJdassarre ; 
' * you have a touch of fanaticism in you. I shall have you 
seeing visions, like your brother.’ ' 

"Ko; it was the same with every one else. He carried 
them all with him; unless it were that gross Dolfo Spini, 
whom I saw there making grimaces. There was even a 
wretched-looking man, with a rope round his neck — an 
escaped prisoner, I should think, who had run in for 
shelter — a very wild-eyed old man: I saw him with great 
tears rolling down his cheeks, as he looked and listened 
quite eagerly.’ * 

There was a slight pause before Tito spoke. 

' * I saw the man,’ ’ he said, — ’ ’ the prisoner. I was 
outside the Duomo with Lorenzo Tomabuoni when he ran 
in. He had escaped from a French soldier. Did you see 
him when you came out ? ’ ' 

No, he went out with our good old Piero di Cosimo. 
I saw Piero come in and cut off his rope, and take him 
out of the church. But you want rest, Tito? You feel 
ill? " 

" Yes," said Tito, rising. The horrible sense that he 
must live in continual dread of what Baldassarre had said 
or done pressed upon him like a cold weight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE PAINTED RECORD 

Four days later, Romola was on her way to the house 
of Piero di Cosimo, in the Via Gualfonda. Some of the 
streets through which she had to pass were lined with 
Frenchmen who were gazing at Florence, and with Floren- 
tines who were gazing at the French, and the gaze was 
not on either side entirely friendly and admiring. The first 
nation in Europe, of necessity finding itself, when out of 
its own country, in the presence of general inferiority. 
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uhu^y assumed an air of conscious pre-eminence; and 
me r lorentines, who had taken such pains to play the host 
amiably, were getting into the worst humour with their 
too superior guests. 

For after the first smiling compliments and festivities 
were over — after wondrous Mysteries with unrivalled 
machinery of floating clouds and angels had been presented 
in churchy — after the royal guest had honoured Florentine 
dames with much of his Most Christian ogling at balls 
and suppers, and business had begun to be talked of — it 
appear^ that tlie 7iew Charlemapie regarded Florence 
as a conc^uered city, inasmuch as he had entered it with 
his lance in rest, talked of leaving his viceroy behind him, 
and had thoughts of bringing back the Medici. Singular 
logic this appeared to l>e on the part of an elect instrument 
of God! since the policy of Piero de' Mtnlici, disowned 
by the people, had b^n the only offence of Florence against 
the majesty of France. And F'lorence was determined 
not to submit. The determination was being expressed 
very strongly in consultations of citizens inside tne Old 
Palace, and it was beginning to show itself on the broad 
flags of the streets and piazza wherever there was an 
opportunity of flouting an insolent F'renchman. Under 
these circumstances the streets were not altogether a plea- 
sant promenade for well-born women ; but Komola, 
shrouded in her black veil and mantle, and with old 
Maso by her side, felt secure enough from impertinent 
observation. 

And she was impatient to visit Piero di Cosimo. A 
copy of her father's jKirtrait as (lulipus, which he had long 
ago undertaken to make for her, was not yet finished; 
and Piero was so uncertain in his work — sometimes when 
the demand was not peremptory, laying aside a picture 
for months; sometimes thrusting it into a corner or coffer, 
where it was likely to be utterly forgotten — that she felt 
it necessary to watch over his progress. She was a 
favourite with the painter, and he was inclined to fulfil 
any wish of hers, but no general mclination could be 
trusted as a safeguard against his sudden whims. He 
had told her the week before that the picture would per- 
haps be finished by this time; and Komola was nervously 
anxious to have in her possession a copy of the only portrait 
existing of her father m the days of his blindness, lest his 
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image should grow dim in her mind. The sense of defect 
in her devotedness to him made her cling with all the 
force of compunction as well as affection to the duties of 
memory. Love does not aim simply at the conscious good 
of the beloved object: it is not satisfied without perfect 
loyalty of heart; it aims at its own completeness. 

Romola, by special favour, was allowed to intrude upon 
the painter without previous notice. She lifted the iron 
slide and called Piero in a flute-like tone, as the little 
maiden with the eggs had done in Tito's presence. Piero 
was quick in answering, but when he opened the door he 
accounted for his quickness in a manner that was not 
complimentary. 

‘ ‘ Ah, Madonna Romola, is it you ? I thought my eggs 
were come; I wanted them." 

* ' I have brought you something better than hard eggs, 
Piero. Maso has got a little basket full of cakes and 
confetti for you," said Romola, smiling, as she put back 
her veil. She took the basket from Maso, and stepping 
into the house, said, — 

‘ ' I know you like these things when you can have them 
without trouble. Confess you do." 

" Yes, when they come to me as easily as the light 
does," said Piero, folding his arms and looking down at 
the sweetmeats as Romola uncovered them and glanced 
at him archly. ' * And they are come along with the light 
now,' ' he added, lifting his eyes to her face and hair with 
a painter’s admiration, as her hood, dragged by the weight 
of her veil, fell backward. 

" But I know what the sweetmeats are for," he went 
on ; " they are to stop my mouth while you scold me. 
Well, go on into the next room, and you will see I’ve 
done something to the picture since you saw it, though 
it’s not finished yet. But I didn't promise, you know: I 
take care not to promise : 

' Chi promette e non manticne 
L'anima sua non va mai bene.'" 

The door opening on the wild garden was closed now, 
and the painter was at work. Not at Romola's picture, 
however. That was standing on the floor, propped against 
the wall, and Piero stooped to lift it, that he might carry 
it into the proper light. But in lifting away this picture. 
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he had disclosed another — ^the oil-sketch of Tito, to which 
he had made an important addition witlun the last few 
days. It was so much smaller than the ottier picture that 
it stood far within it, and Piero, apt to forget where he 
had placed an3rthing, was not aware of what he had 
revealed as, peering at some detail in the painting which 
he held in his hands, he went to place it on an cas^ But 
Romola exclaimed, flushing with astonihsment, — 

‘ * That is Tito! ” 

Piero looked round, and gave a silent shrug. He was 
vexed at his own forret fulness. 

She was still looking at the sketch in astonishment; but 
presently she turned towards the painter, and said with 
puzzled alarm, — 

“What a strange picture! When did you paint it? 
What does it mean ? ' ' 

“A mere fancy of mine,** said Piero, lifting off his 
skull cap, scratching his head, and making the usual 
grimace by whicli he avoided the l)etraval of any feeling. 
“ I wanted a handsome young face for it, and your 
husband's was just the thing.** 

He went forward, stooj)cd down to the picture, and 
lifting it away with its back to Komola, pretended to ^ 
giving it a passing examination, Ixjfore putting it xside as 
a thing not good enough to show. 

But Romola, who had the fact of the armour in her 
mind, and was jx?nctrate(l by this strange coincidt'nce of 
things which associ.itcd Tito with the idea of fear, went 
to his ell>ow and said, — 

“Don't put it away; let me look again. That man 
with the raj)c round his neck -I saw him -I saw you come 
to him in the Duoino. What was it that made you put 
him into a picture with Tito^ ** 

Piero saw no better resource than to tell part of the 
truth. 

“It was a mere accident. The man was running away 
— running up the steps, and caught hold of your husband: 
I suppose he had stumbled. I hapiKined to Ik* there, and 
saw it, and I thought the savage- looking old fellow was 
a good subject. But it's worth nothing — it*s only a 
freakish daub of mine.** Piero ended contemptuously, 
moving the sketch away with an air of decision, and putting 
it on a high shelf. * ' Come and look at the C^ipus.* * 
m 
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He had shown a little too much anxiety in putting the 
sketch out of her sight, and had produced the very impres- 
sion he had sought to prevent — that there was really some- 
thing unpleasant, something disadvantageous to Tito, in 
the circumstances out of which the picture arose. But 
this impression silenced her : her pride and delicacy shrank 
from questioning further, where questions might seem to 
imply that she could entertain even a slight suspicion 
against her husband. She merely said, in as quiet a tone 
as she could, — 

“ He was a strange piteous-looking man, that prisoner. 
Do you know anything more of him?” 

“No more: I showed him the way to the hospital, 
that’s all. See, now, the face of Gidipus is pretty nearly 
finished; tell me what you think of it.” 

Romola now gave her whole attention to her father’s 
portrait, standing in long silence before it. 

” Ah,” she said at last, ” you have done what I wanted. 
You have given it more of the listening look. My good 
Piero ” — she turned towards him with bright moist eyes — 
” I am very grateful to you.” 

“ Now, that’s what I can’t bear in you women,” said 
Piero, turning impatiently, and kicking aside the objects 
that littered the floor — ” you are always pouring out feel- 
ings where there’s no call for them. Why should you be 
grateful to me for a picture you pay me for, especially 
when 1 make you wait for it? And if I paint a picture, I 
suppose it’s for my own pleasure and credit to paint it 
well, eh? Are you to thank a man for not being a rogue 
or a noodle? It’s enough if he himself thanks Messer 
Domeneddio, who has made him neither the one nor the 
other. But women think walls are held together with 
honey. ” 

“You crusty Piero! I forgot how snappish you are. 
Here, put this nice sweetmeat in your mouth,” said 
Romola, smiling through her tears, and taking something 
very crisp and sweet from the little basket. 

Piero accepted it very much as that proverbial bear that 
dreams of pears might accept an exceedingly mellow 
” swan-egg ” — really liking the gift, but accustomed to 
have his pleasures and pains concealed under a shaggy 
coat. 

” It’s good. Madonna Antigone,” said Piero, putting 
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his fingers in the basket for another. He had eaten 
nothing but hard eggs for a fortnight Romola stood 
opposite him, feeling her new anxiety suspended for a 
little while by the sight of this naive enjoyment. 

“Good-by, Piero,’* she said, presently, setting down 
the basket. ** 1 promise not to thank you if you finish 
the portrait soon and well. I will tell you, you were bound 
to do it for your own credit.” 

” Good,” said Piero, curtly, helping her with much deft- 
ness to fold her mantle and veil round her. 

” I’m glad she asked no more questions about that 
sketch,” he thought, when he had closed the door behind 
her. ” 1 should be sorry for her to guess that 1 thought 
her fine husband a good model for a coward. But I made 
light of it; she’ll not think of it again.” 

Piero was too sanguine, «as open-hearted men arc apt to 
be when they attempt a little clever simulation. The 
thought of the picture pressed more and more on Romola 
as she walked homeward. She could not help putting 
together the two facts of the chain armour and the 
encounter mentioned by Piero l>etwccn her husband and the 
prisoner, which h.id hapf)cned on the morning of the day 
v^hen the armour was adopted. That look of terror which 
the painter had gi\cn Tito, had he seen it? What could It 
all mean? 

” It means nothing,” she tried to assure herself. ” It 
was a mere coincidence. Shall I ask Tito about it?” Her 
mind said at last, “No: I will not question him about 
anything he did not tell me spontaneously. It is an offence 
against the trust I owe him.” Her heart said, ” I dare not 
ask him.” 

There was a terrible flaw in the trust : she was afraid of 
any hasty movement, as men arc who hold something 
precious and want to believe that it is not broken. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH 

” The old fellow has vanished; went on towards Arezzo 
the next morning; not liking the smell of the French, I 
suppose, after being their prisoner. I went to the hospital 
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to inquire after him ; I wanted to know if those^ broth- 
making monks had found out whether he was in his right 
mind or not. However, they said he showed no signs of 
madness — only took no notice of questions, and seemed to 
be planting a vine twenty miles off. He was a mysterious 
old tiger. I should have liked to know something more 
about him.** 

It was in Nello*s shop that Piero di Cosimo was speak- 
ing, on the twenty-fourth of November, just a week after 
the entrance of the French. There was a party of six or 
seven assembled at the rather unusual hour of three in the 
afternoon ; for it was a day on which all Florence was 
excited by the prospect of some decisive political e\ent. 
Every lounging place was full, and every shopkeeper who 
had no wife or deputy to leave in charge, stood at his door 
with his thumbs in his belt; while the streets were con- 
stantly sprinkled with artizans pausing or passing lazily 
like floating splinters, ready to rush forward impetuously 
if any object attracted them. 

Nello had been thrumming the lute as he half sat on the 
board against the shop window, and kept an outlook to- 
wards the piazza. 

“ Ah,** he said, laying down the lute, with emphasis, “ I 
would not for a gold florin have missed that sight of the 
French soldiers waddling in their broad shoes after their 
runaway prisoners 1 That comes of leaving my shop to 
shave magnificent chins. It is always so : if ever I quit 
this navel of the earth something takes the opportunity of 
happening in my piazza.** 

“ Yes, you ought to have been there,’* said Piero, in his 
biting way, “ just to see your favourite Greek look as 
frightened as if Satanasso had laid hold of him. I like to 
see your ready smiling Messeri caught in a sudden wind 
and obliged to show their lining in spite of themselves. 
What colour do you think a man’s liver is, who looks like 
a bleached deer as soon as a chance stranger lays hold of 
him suddenly?” 

” Piero, keep that vinegar of thine as sauce to thine own 
1 What is it against my bel erudito that he looked 
startled when he felt a pair of claws upon him and saw 
an unchained madman at his elbow? Your scholar is not 
like those beastly Swiss and Germans, whose heads arc fit 
for nothing but battering-rams, and who have such large 
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appetites that they think nothing of taking a cannon-ball 
before breakfast. We Florentines count some other quali* 
ties in a man besides that vulgar stuff called bravery, which 
is to be got by hiring dunderheads at so much per dozen. 
I tell you, as soon as men found out they had more brains 
than oxen, they set t!ie oxen to draw for them, and when 
we Florentines found out that we had more brains than 
other men we set them to fight for us.’* 

“Treason, Ncllo!” a voice called out from the inner 
sanctum; “ that is not the doctrine of the State. Florence 
is grinding its weapons; and the last well-authenticated 
vision announced by the Frate was Mars standing on the 
Palazzo Vecchio with his arm on the shoulder of San 
Giovanni Battista, who was offering him a piece of honey- 
comb. ’’ 

“ It is well, Francesco,” said Ncllo. ” Florence has a 
few thicker skulls that may do to bombard Pisa with ; there 
will still be the finer spirits left at home to do the thinking 
and the shaving. And, as for our Piero here, if he makes 
such a point of valour, let him carry his biggest brush for 
a weapon and his palette for a shield, and challenge the 
widest-mouthed Swiss he can sec in the Prato to a single 
combat. ” 

“ Pa, Ncllo,” growled Piero, ” thy tongue runs on as 
usual, like a mill when the Arno’s full — whether there’s 
grist or not. ” 

” Excellent grist, I tell thee. For it would be .as reason- 
able to expect a grizzled painter like thee to be fond of 
getting a javelin inside thee as to expect a man whose wit.s 
have been sharpened on the classics to like having his 
handsome face clawed by a wild beast.” 

” There you go, supposing you’ll get people to put their 
legs into a sack because you call it a pair of hosen,” said 
Piero. “ Who said anything about a wild be.ast, or about 
an unarmed man rushing on b.attle? Fighting is a trade, 
and it’s not my trade. I should be a fool to run after 
danger, but I could face it if it came to me.” 

” How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder, then, my 
Piero?” said Nello, determined to chase down the accuser. 

“ You ought to be able to understand why one man is 
shaken by a thing that seems a trifle to others — you who 
hide yourself with the rats as soon a.s a storm comes on.” 

” That is because I have a particular sensibility to loud 
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sounds; it has nothing to do with my courage or my 
conscience* * * 

** Well, and Tito Melema may have a peculiar sensi- 
bility to being laid hold of unexpectedly by prisoners who 
have run away from French soldiers. Men are bom with 
antipathies; I myself can’t abide the smell of mint. Tito 
was born with an antipathy to old prisoners who stumble 
and clutch. Eccol” 

There was a general laugh at Nello’s defence, and it was 
clear that Piero’s disinclination towards Tito was not 
shared by the company. The painter, with his undecipher- 
able grimace, took the tow from his scarsella and stuffed 
his ears in indignant contempt, while Nello went on 
triumphantly, — 

“ No, my Piero, I can’t afford to have my bel erudito 
decried; and Florence can’t afford it either, with her 
scholars moulting off her at the early age of forty. Our 
Phoenix Pico just gone straight to Paradise, as the Frate 
has informed us ; and the incomparable Poliziano, not two 

months since, gone to well, well, let us hope he is not 

gone to the eminent scholars in the Malebolge. ” 

“ By the way,” said Francesco Cei, ” have you heard 
that Camilla Rucellai has outdone the Frate in her pro- 
phecies? She prophesied two years ago that Pico would 
die in the time of lilies. He has died in November. ‘ Not 
at all the time of lilies,’ said the scorners. ‘ Go to !’ says 
Camilla ; * it is the lilies of France I meant, and it seems 
to me they are close enough under your nostrils.’ I say, 

‘ Eugc, Camilla !’ If the Frate can prove that any one of 
his visions has been as well fulfilled. I’ll declare myself a 
Piagnone to-morrow.” 

‘‘ You are something too flippant about the Frate, Fran- 
cesco,” said Pietro Cennini, the scholarly. ‘‘ We are all 
indebted to him in these weeks for preaching peace and 
quietness, and the laying aside of party quarrels. They are 
men of small discernment who would be glad to see the 
people slipping the Prate’s leash just now. And if the Most 
Christian King is obstinate about the treaty to-day, and 
will not sign what is fair and honourable to Florence, Fra 
Girolamo is the man we must trust in to bring him to 
reason. ” 

“You speak truth, Messer Pietro,” said Nello; “the 
Frate is one of the firmest nails Florence has to hang on 
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appetites that they think nothing of taking a cannon-ball 
before breakfast. We Florentines count some other quali* 
ties in a man besides that vulgar stuff called bravery, which 
is to be got by hiring dunderheads at so much per dozen. 
I tell you, as soon as men found out they had more brains 
than oxen, they set t!ie oxen to draw for them, and when 
we Florentines found out that we had more brains than 
other men we set them to fight for us.’* 

“Treason, Ncllo!” a voice called out from the inner 
sanctum; “ that is not the doctrine of the State. Florence 
is grinding its weapons; and the last well-authenticated 
vision announced by the Frate was Mars standing on the 
Palazzo Vecchio with his arm on the shoulder of San 
Giovanni Battista, who was offering him a piece of honey- 
comb. ’’ 

“ It is well, Francesco,” said Ncllo. ” Florence has a 
few thicker skulls that may do to bombard Pisa with ; there 
will still be the finer spirits left at home to do the thinking 
and the shaving. And, as for our Piero here, if he makes 
such a point of valour, let him carry his biggest brush for 
a weapon and his palette for a shield, and challenge the 
widest-mouthed Swiss he can sec in the Prato to a single 
combat. ” 

“ Pa, Ncllo,” growled Piero, ” thy tongue runs on as 
usual, like a mill when the Arno’s full — whether there’s 
grist or not. ” 

” Excellent grist, I tell thee. For it would be .as reason- 
able to expect a grizzled painter like thee to be fond of 
getting a javelin inside thee as to expect a man whose wit.s 
have been sharpened on the classics to like having his 
handsome face clawed by a wild beast.” 

” There you go, supposing you’ll get people to put their 
legs into a sack because you call it a pair of hosen,” said 
Piero. “ Who said anything about a wild be.ast, or about 
an unarmed man rushing on b.attle? Fighting is a trade, 
and it’s not my trade. I should be a fool to run after 
danger, but I could face it if it came to me.” 

” How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder, then, my 
Piero?” said Nello, determined to chase down the accuser. 

“ You ought to be able to understand why one man is 
shaken by a thing that seems a trifle to others — you who 
hide yourself with the rats as soon a.s a storm comes on.” 

” That is because I have a particular sensibility to loud 
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owe it to one of your citizens, who spoke a word worthy 
of the ancient Romans — you owe it to Piero Capponi !” 

Immediately there was a roar of voices. 

** Capponi! Capponi! What said our Piero?** 
he wouldn’t stand being; sent from Herod to Pilate!** 

We knew l»iero!** “ Orsiil Tell us, what did he say?** 

When the roar of insistance had subsided a little, lito 
began again — 

“ The Most Christian King demanded a little too much 
— was obstinate — said at last, ‘ I shall order my trumpets 
to sound.* Then, Florentine citizens! your Piero Cap- 
poni, speaking with the voice of a free city, said, ‘ If you 
sound your trumpets, we will ring our bells !* He snatched 
the copy of the dishonouring conditions from the hands of 
th^ secretary, tore it in pieces, and turned to leave the 
royal presence.** 

Again there were loud shouts — and again impatient 
demands for more. 

“ Then, Florentines, the high majesty of France felt, 
perhaps for the first time, all the majesty of a free city. 
And the Most Christian King himself hastened from his 
place to call Hero Capponi back. The great spirit of your 
Florentine city did its work by a great word, without need 
of the great actions that lay ready behind it. And the King 
has consented to sign the treaty, which preserves the 
honour, as well as the safety, of Florence. The banner of 
France will float over every Florentine galley in sign of 
amity and common privilege, but above that banner will be 
written the word ‘ Liberty !* 

“ That is all the news 1 have to tell ; is it not enough? — 
since it is for the glory of every one of you, citizens of 
Florence, that you have a fellow-citizen who knows how to 
speak your will.” 

As the shouts rose again, Tito looked round with inward 
amusement at the various crowd, each of whom was elated 
with the notion that Piero Capponi had somehow repre- 
sented him — that he was the mind of which Capponi was 
the mouthpiece. He enjoyed the humour of the incident, 
which had suddenly transformed him, an alien and a friend 
of the Medici, into an orator who tickled the ears of the 
people blatant for some unknown good which they called 
liberty. He felt quite glad that he had been laid hold of 
and hurried along by the crowd as he was coming out of 
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the palace in the Via Larga with a commission to the 
Signoria. It was very easy, very pleasant, this exercise of 
speaking to the general satisfaction : a man who knew 
how to persuade need never be in danger from any party; 
he could convince each that he was feigning with all the 
others. The gestures and faces of weavers and dyers 
were certainly amusing when looked at from above in this 
way. 

Tito was beginning to get easier in his armour, and at 
this moment was quite unconscious of it. He stood with 
one hand holding his recovered cap, and with the other at 
his belt, the light of a complacent smile in his long lustrous 
eyes, as he made a parting reverence to his audience, before 
springing down from the bales — when suddenly his glance 
met that of a man who had not at all the amusing aspect 
of the exulting weavers, dyers, and wool-carders. The face 
of this man was clean shaven, his hair close-clipped, and 
he wore a decent felt hat. A single glance would hardly 
have sufficed to assure any one but Tito that this was the 
face of the escaped prisoner who had laid hold of him on 
the steps. But to Tito it came not simply as the face 
of the escaped prisoner, but as a face with which he had 
been familiar long years before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second — the sight of Bal- 
dassarre looking at him, the sensation shooting through 
him like a fiery arrow, and the act of leaping from the cart. 
He would have leaped down in the same instant, whether 
he had seen Baldassarre or not, for he was in a hurry to be 
gone to the Palazzo Vccchio : this time he had not betrayed 
himself by look or movement, and he said inwardly that he 
should not be taken by surprise again ; he should be pre- 
pared to see this face rise up continually like the inter- 
mittent blotch that comes in diseased vision. But this 
reappearance of Baldassarre so much nuire in his own like- 
ness tightened the pressure of dread : the idea of his mad- 
ness lost its likelihood now he was shaven and clad like a 
decent though poor citizen. Certainly, there was a great 
change in his face; but how could it be otherwise? And 
yet, if he were perfectly .sane — in possession of all his 
powers and ail his learning, why was lu' lingering in this 
way before making known his identity? It must be for 
the sake of making his scheme of vengeance more com- 
plete. But he did linger ; that at least gave an opportunity 
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for flight. And Tito began to think that flight was his 
only resource. 

But while he, with his back turned on the Piazza del 
Duomo, had lost the recollection of the new part he had 
been playing, and was no longer thinking of the many 
things which a ready brain and tongue made easy, but of 
a few things which destiny had somehow made very diffi- 
cult, the enthusiasm which he had fed contemptuously was 
creating a scene in that piazza in grand contrast with the 
inward drama of self-centred fear which he had carried 
away from it. 

The crowd, on Tito’s disappearance, had begun to turn 
their faces towards the outlets of the piazza in the direction 
of the Via Larga, when the sight of mazzxerx^ or mace- 
bearers, entering from the Via de’ Martelli, announced the 
approach of dignitaries. They must be the syndics, or 
commissioners charged with the effecting of the treaty ; the 
treaty must be already signed, and they had come away 
from the royal presence. Piero Capponi was coming — the 
brave heart that had known how to speak for Florence. 
The effect on the crowd was remarkable; they parted with 
softening, dropping voices, subsiding into silence, — and 
the silence became so perfect that the tread of the syndics 
on the broad pavement, and the rustle of their black silk 
garments, could be heard, like rain in the night. There 
were four of them ; but it was not the two learned doctors 
of law, Messer Guidantonio Vespucci and Messer 
Domenico Bonsi, that the crowd waited for; it was not 
Francesco Valori, popular as he had become in these late 
days. The moment belonged to another man, of firm 
presence, as little inclined to humour the people as to 
humour any other unreasonable claimants — loving order, 
like one who by force of fortune had been made a mer- 
chant, and by force of nature had become a soldier. It 
was not till he was seen at the entrance of the piazza 
that the silence was broken, and then one loud shout of 
*' Capponi, Capponi 1 Well done, Capponi I” rang through 
the piazza. 

The simple, resolute man looked round him with grave 
joy. His fellow-citizens gave him a great funeral two 
years later, when he had died in fight : there were torches 
carried by all the magistracy, and torches again, and trains 
of banners. But it is not known that he felt any joy in the 
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the palace in the Via Larga with a commission to the 
Signoria. It was very easy, very pleasant, this exercise of 
speaking to the general satisfaction : a man who knew 
how to persuade need never be in danger from any party; 
he could convince each that he was feigning with all the 
others. The gestures and faces of weavers and dyers 
were certainly amusing when looked at from above in this 
way. 

Tito was beginning to get easier in his armour, and at 
this moment was quite unconscious of it. He stood with 
one hand holding his recovered cap, and with the other at 
his belt, the light of a complacent smile in his long lustrous 
eyes, as he made a parting reverence to his audience, before 
springing down from the bales — when suddenly his glance 
met that of a man who had not at all the amusing aspect 
of the exulting weavers, dyers, and wool-carders. The face 
of this man was clean shaven, his hair close-clipped, and 
he wore a decent felt hat. A single glance would hardly 
have sufficed to assure any one but Tito that this was the 
face of the escaped prisoner who had laid hold of him on 
the steps. But to Tito it came not simply as the face 
of the escaped prisoner, but as a face with which he had 
been familiar long years before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second — the sight of Bal- 
dassarre looking at him, the sensation shooting through 
him like a fiery arrow, and the act of leaping from the cart. 
He would have leaped down in the same instant, whether 
he had seen Baldassarre or not, for he was in a hurry to be 
gone to the Palazzo Vccchio : this time he had not betrayed 
himself by look or movement, and he said inwardly that he 
should not be taken by surprise again ; he should be pre- 
pared to see this face rise up continually like the inter- 
mittent blotch that comes in diseased vision. But this 
reappearance of Baldassarre so much nuire in his own like- 
ness tightened the pressure of dread : the idea of his mad- 
ness lost its likelihood now he was shaven and clad like a 
decent though poor citizen. Certainly, there was a great 
change in his face; but how could it be otherwise? And 
yet, if he were perfectly .sane — in possession of all his 
powers and ail his learning, why was lu' lingering in this 
way before making known his identity? It must be for 
the sake of making his scheme of vengeance more com- 
plete. But he did linger ; that at least gave an opportunity 
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and manner that he was of a different class from the ordin- 
ary mendicants and poor travellers who were entertained 
in the hospital, had induced the monks to offer him extra 
charity : a coarse woollen tunic to protect him from the 
cold, a pair of peasant's shoes, and a few danariy smallest 
of Florentine coins, to help him on his way. He had gone 
on the road to Arezzo early in the morning ; but he had 
paused at the first little town, and had used a couple of his 
danari to get himself shaved, and to have his circle of 
hair clipped short, in his former fashion. The barber there 
had a little hand-mirror of bright steel : it was a long while, 
it was years, since Baldassarre had looked at himself, and 
now, as his eyes fell on that hand-mirror, a new thought 
shot through his mind. ‘‘ Was he so changed that Tito 
really did not know him?" The thought was such a 
sudden arrest of impetuous currents, that it was a painful 
shock to him ; his hand shook like a leaf, as he put away 
the barber’s arm and ^sked for the mirror. He wished to 
see himself before he was shaved. The barber, noticing 
his tremulousncss, held the mirror for him. 

No, he was not so changed as that. He himself had 
known the wrinkles as they had been three years ago ; they 
were only deeper now : there was the same rough, clumsy 
skin, making little superficial bosses on the brow, like so 
many cipher marks ; the skin was only yellower, only 
looked more like a lifeless rind. That shaggy white beard 
— it was no disguise to eyes that had looked closely at him 
for sixteen years — to eyes that ought to have searched for 
him with the expectation of finding him changed, as men 
search for the beloved among the bodies cast up by the 
waters. There was something different in his glance, but 
it was a difference that should only have made the recog- 
nition of him the more startling; for is not a known voice 
all the more thrilling when it is heard as a cry? But the 
doubt was folly : he had felt that Tito knew him. He put 
out his hand and pushed the mirror away. The strong 
currents were rushing on again, and the energies of hatred 
and vengeance were active once more. 

He went back on the way towards Florence again, but 
he did not wish to enter the city till dusk ; so he turned 
aside from the high-road, and sat down by a little pool 
shadowed on one side by alder- bushes still sprinkled with 
yellow leaves. It was a calm November day, and he no 
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the palace in the Via Larga with a commission to the 
Signoria. It was very easy, very pleasant, this exercise of 
speaking to the general satisfaction : a man who knew 
how to persuade need never be in danger from any party; 
he could convince each that he was feigning with all the 
others. The gestures and faces of weavers and dyers 
were certainly amusing when looked at from above in this 
way. 

Tito was beginning to get easier in his armour, and at 
this moment was quite unconscious of it. He stood with 
one hand holding his recovered cap, and with the other at 
his belt, the light of a complacent smile in his long lustrous 
eyes, as he made a parting reverence to his audience, before 
springing down from the bales — when suddenly his glance 
met that of a man who had not at all the amusing aspect 
of the exulting weavers, dyers, and wool-carders. The face 
of this man was clean shaven, his hair close-clipped, and 
he wore a decent felt hat. A single glance would hardly 
have sufficed to assure any one but Tito that this was the 
face of the escaped prisoner who had laid hold of him on 
the steps. But to Tito it came not simply as the face 
of the escaped prisoner, but as a face with which he had 
been familiar long years before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second — the sight of Bal- 
dassarre looking at him, the sensation shooting through 
him like a fiery arrow, and the act of leaping from the cart. 
He would have leaped down in the same instant, whether 
he had seen Baldassarre or not, for he was in a hurry to be 
gone to the Palazzo Vccchio : this time he had not betrayed 
himself by look or movement, and he said inwardly that he 
should not be taken by surprise again ; he should be pre- 
pared to see this face rise up continually like the inter- 
mittent blotch that comes in diseased vision. But this 
reappearance of Baldassarre so much nuire in his own like- 
ness tightened the pressure of dread : the idea of his mad- 
ness lost its likelihood now he was shaven and clad like a 
decent though poor citizen. Certainly, there was a great 
change in his face; but how could it be otherwise? And 
yet, if he were perfectly .sane — in possession of all his 
powers and ail his learning, why was lu' lingering in this 
way before making known his identity? It must be for 
the sake of making his scheme of vengeance more com- 
plete. But he did linger ; that at least gave an opportunity 
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had been strongly excited, he had seemed momentarily to 
be in entire possession of his past self, as old men doze for 
an instant and get back the consciousness of their youth : 
he seemed again to see Greek pages and understand them, 
again to feel his mind moving unbenumbed among familiar 
ideas. It had been but a flash, and the darkness closing in 
again seemed the more horrible; but might not the same 
thing happen again for longer periods? If it would only 
come and stay long enough for him to achieve a revenge 
— devise an exquisite suffering, such as a mere right arm 
could never inflict ! 

He raised himself from his stooping attitude, and, fold- 
ing his arms, attempted to concentrate all his mental force 
on the plan he must immediately pursue. He had to wait 
for knowledge and opportunity, and while he waited he 
must have the means of living without beggary. What he 
dreaded of all things now was, that any one should think 
him a foolish, helpless old man. No one must know that 
half his memory was gone : the lost strength might come 
again ; and if it were only for a little while, that might be 
enough. 

He knew how to begin to get the information he wanted 
about Tito. He had repeated the words “ Bratti Ferra- 
vecchi ” so constantly after they had been uttered to him, 
that they never slipped from him for long together. A man 
at Genoa, on whose finger he had seen Tito’s ring, had told 
him that he bought that ring at h'lorence, of a young 
Greek, well dressed, and with a handsome dark face, in the 
shop of a rifrattiere called Bratti Fcrravecchi, in the street 
also called Fcrravecchi. This discovery had caused a 
violent agitation in Baldassarre. Until then he had clung 
with all the tenacity of his fervdd nature to his faith in 
Tito, and had not for a moment believed himself to be wil- 
fully forsaken. At first he had said, “ My bit of parch- 
ment has never reached him ; that is why I am still toiling at 
Antioch. But he is searching ; he knows where I was lost : 
he will trace me out, and find me at last.” Then, when he 
was taken to Corinth, he induced his owners, by the assur- 
ance that he should be sought out and ransomed, to pro- 
vide securely against the failure of any inquiries that might 
be made about him at Antioch ; and at Corinth he thought 
joyfully, ” Here, at last, he must find me. Here he is sure 
to touch, whichever way he goes.” But before another 
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year had passed, the illness had come from which he had 
risen with body and mind so shattered that he was worse 
than worthless to his owners, except for the sake of the 
ransom that did not come. Then, as he sat helpless in 
the morning sunlight, he began to think, “ Tito has been 
drowned, or they have made him a prisoner too. I shall see 
him no more. He set out after me, but misfortune over- 
took him. I shall see his face no more.” Sitting in his 
new feebleness and despair, supporting his head between 
his hands, with blank eyes and lips that moved uncertainly, 
he looked so much like a hopelessly imbecile old man, that 
his owners were contented to be rid of him, and allowed a 
Genoese merchant, who had compassion on him as an 
Italian, to take him on board his galley. In a voyage of 
many months in the Archipelago and along the sea-board 
of Asia-Minor, Baldassarre had recovered his bodily 
strength, but on landing at Genoa he had so weary a sense 
of his desolateness that he almost wished he had died of 
that illness at Corinth. There was just one possibility that 
hindered the wish from being decided : it was that 1‘ito 
might not be dead, but living in a state of imprisonment 
or destitution; and if he lived, there uas still a hope for 
Baldassarre — faint, perhaps, and likely to be long deferred, 
but still a hope, that he might find his child, his cherished 
son again ; might yet again clasp hands and meet face to 
face with the one being who remembered him as he had 
been before his mind was broken. 

In this state of feeling he had chanced to meet the 
stranger who wore Tito’s onyx ring, and though Baldas- 
sarre would have been unable to describe the ring before- 
hand, the sight of it stirred the dormant fibres, and he 
recognized it. That Tito nearly a year after his father 
had been parted from him should have been living in 
apparent prosperity at hlorcncc, selling the gem which 
he ought not to have sold till the last extremity, was a 
fact that Baldassarre shrank from trying to account for; 
he was glad to be stunned and bewildered by it, rather 
than to have any distinct thought; he tried to feci 
nothing but j^y that he should behold Tito again. Perhaps 
Tito had thought that his father was dead ; somehow 
the mystery would be explained. ” But at least I shall 
meet eyes that will remember me; 1 am not alone in the 
world.” 
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And now again Baldassarre said, “ I am not alone in 
the world ; I shall never be alone, for my revenge is with 
me.” 

It was as the instrument of that revenge, as something 
merely external and subservient to his true life, that he 
bent down again to examine himself with hard curiosity — 
not, he thought, because he had any care for a withered, 
forsaken old man, whom nobody loved, whose soul was like 
a deserted home, where the ashes were cold upon the 
hearth, and the walls were bare of all but the marks of what 
had been. It is in the nature of all human passion, the 
lowest as well as the highest, that there is a point at 
which it ceases to be properly egoistic, and is like a fire 
kindled within our being to which everything else in us is 
mere fuel. 

He looked at the pale black-browed image in the water 
till he identified it with that self from which his revenge 
seemed to be a thing apart ; and he felt as if the image too 
heard the silent language of his thought. 

“ I was a loving fool — I worshipped a woman once, and 
believed she could care for me ; and then I took a helpless 
child and fostered him ; and I watched him as he grew, to 
see if he would care for me only a little — care for me over 
and above the good he got from me. I would have torn 
open my breast to warm him with my life-blood if I could 
only have seen him care a little for the pain of my wound. 
I have laboured, I have strained to crush out of this hard 
life one drop of unselfish love. Fool ! men love their own 
delights; there is no delight to be had in me. And yet I 
watched till 1 believed I saw what I watched for. When he 
was a child he lifted soft eyes towards me, and held my 
hand willingly : I thought, this boy wdl surely love me a 
little : because I give my life to him and strive that he shall 
know no sorrow, he will care a little when I am thirsty — 
the drop he lays on my parched lips will be a joy to him. 
.... Curses on him ! I wish I may see him lie with 
those red lips white and dry as ashes, and when he looks 
for pity I wish he may see my face rejoicing in his pain. It 
is all a lie — this world is a lie — there is no goodness but in 
hate. Fool ! not one drop of love came with all your striv- 
ing : life has not given you one drop. But there are deep 
draughts in this world for hatred and revenge. 1 have 
memory left for that, and there is strength in my arm — 
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there is strength in my will — and if I can do nothing but 
kill him ” 

But Baldassarre’s mind rejected the thought of that brief 
punishment. His whole soul had been thrilled into imme- 
diate unreasoning belief in that eternity of vengeance 
where he, an undying hate, might clutch for ever an 
undying traitor, and hear that fair smiling hardness cry 
and moan with anguish. But the primary need and hope 
was to see a slow revenge under the same sky and on the 
same earth where he himself had been forsaken and had 
fainted with despair. And as soon as he tried to concen- 
trate his mind on the means of attaining his end, the 
sense of his weakness pressed upon him like a frosty ache. 
This despised body, which was to be the instrument of a 
sublime vengeance, must be nourished and decently clad. 
If he had to wait he must labour, and his labour must be of 
a humble sort, for he had no skill. He wondered whether 
the sight of written characters would so stimulate his 
faculties that he might venture to try and find work as a 
copyist : that might win him some credence for his past 
scholarship. But no ! he dared trust neither hand nor 
brain. He must be content to do the work that was most 
like that of a beast of burden : in this mercantile city many 
porters must be wanted, and he could at least carry 
weights. Thanks to the justice that struggled in this con- 
fused w'orld in behalf of vengeance, his limbs had got back 
some of their old sturdiness. He was stripped of all else 
that men would give coin for. 

But the new urgency of this habitual thought brought a 
new suggestion. There was something hanging by a cord 
round his bare neck; something apparently so paltry that 
the piety of Turks and Kronrhmen had spared it — a liny 
parchment bag blackened with age. It had hung round his 
neck as a precious charm when he was a boy, and he had 
kept it carefully on his breast, not believing that it con- 
tained anything but a tiny scroll of parchment rolled up 
hard. He might long ago have thrown it away as a relic 
of his dead mother’s superstition; but he had thought of it 
as a relic of her love, and had kept it. It was part of the 
piety associated with such hrevi, that they should never be 
opened, and at any previous moment in his life Baldassarre 
would have said that no sort of thirst would prevail upon 
him to open this little bag for the chance of finding that it 
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contained, not parchment, but an engraved amulet which 
would be worth money. But now a thirst had come like 
that which makes men open their own veins to satisfy it, 
and the thought of the possible amulet no sooner crossed 
Baldassarre’s mind than with nervous fingers he snatched 
the breve from his neck. It all rushed through his mind — 
the long years he had worn it, the far-off sunny balcony 
at Naples looking towards the blue waters, where he had 
leaned against his mother’s knee; but it made no moment 
of hesitation : all piety now was transmuted into a just 
revenge. He bit and tore till the doubles of parchment 
were laid open, and then — it was a sight that made him 
pant — there was an amulet. It was very small, but it was 
as blue as those far-off waters; it was an engraved 
sapphire, which must be worth some gold ducats. Baldas- 
sarre no sooner saw those possible ducats than he saw 
some of them exchanged for a poniard. He did not want 
to use the poniard yet, but he longed to possess it. If he 
could grasp its handle and feel its edge, that blank in his 
mind — that past which fell away continually — would not 
make him feel so cruelly helpless : the sharp steel that 
despised talents and eluded strength would be at his side, 
as the unfailing friend of feeble justice. There was a spark- 
ling triumph under Baldassarre’s black eyebrows as he 
replaced the little sapphire inside the bits of parchment and 
wound the string tightly round them. 

It was nearly dusk now, and he rose to walk back 
towards Florence. With his danari to buy him some 
bread, he felt rich : he could lie out in the open air, as he 
found plenty more doing in all corners of Florence. And in 
the next few days he had sold his sapphire, had added to 
his clothing, had bought a bright dagger, and had still a 
pair of gold florins left. But he meant to hoard that 
treasure carefully : his lodging was an outhouse with a 
heap of straw in it, in a thinly inhabited part of Oltrarno, 
and he thought of looking about for work as a porter. 

He had bought his dagger at Bratti’s. Paying his medi- 
tated visit there one evening at dusk, he had found that 
singular rag-merchant just returned from one of his rounds, 
emptying out his basketful of broken glass and old iron 
amongst his handsome show of heterogeneous second-hand 
goods. As Baldassarre entered the shop, and looked to- 
wards the smart pieces of apparel, the musical instruments. 
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and weapons, that were displayed in the broadest light of 
the window,^ his eye at once singled out a dagger that hung 
up high against a red scarf. By buying the dagger he could 
not only satisfy a strong desire, he could open his original 
errand in a more indirect manner than by speaking of the 
onyx ring. In the course of bargaining for the weapon, he 
left drop, with cautious carelessness, that he came from 
Genoa, and had been directed to Bratti’s shop by an 
acquaintance in that city who had bought a very valuable 
ring there. Had the respectable trader any more such 
rings ? 

Whereupon Bratti had much to say as to the unlikelihood 
of such rings being within reach of many people, with 
much vaunting of his own rare connections, due to his 
known wisdom and honesty. It might be true that he was 
a pedlar — he chose to be a pedlar; tliough he was rich 
enough to kick his heels in his shop all day. But those 
who thought they had said all there was to be said about 
Bratti, when they had called him a pedlar, were a good deal 
further off the truth than the other side of i^isa. How was 
it that he could put that ring in a stranger^s way? It was, 
because he had a very particular knowledge of a handsome 
young signor, who did not look quite so fine a feathered 
bird when Bratti first set eyes on him as he did at the 
present time. And by a question or two Baldassarre 
extracted, without any trouble, such a rough and rambling 
account of lito’s life as the pedlar could give, since the 
time when he had found him sleeping under the Loggia de* 
Cerchi. It never occurred to Bratti that the decent man 
(who was rather deaf, apparently, asking him to say many 
things twice over) had any curiosity about Tito; the curi- 
osity was doubtless about himself, as a truly remarkable 
pedlar. 

And Baldassarre left Bratti 's shop, not only with the 
dagger at his side, but with a general knowledge of Tito’s 
conduct and position— of his early sale of the jewels, his 
immediate quiet settlement of himself at Florence, his 
marriage, and his great prosperity, 

” What story had he told about his previous lifc^ — about 
his father?” 

That was a question to which it would be difficult for 
Baldassarre to discover the answer. Meanwhile, he wanted 
to learn all he could about Florence. But he found, to his 
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acute distress, that of the new details he learned he could 
only retain a few, and those only by continual repetition; 
and he began to be afraid of listening to any new dis- 
courses, lest it should obliterate what he was already 
striving to remember. 

The day he was discerned by Tito in the Piazza del 
Duomo, he had the fresh anguish of this consciousness in 
his mind, and Tito’s ready speech fell upon him like the 
mockery of a glib, defying demon. 

As he went home to his heap of straw, and passed by 
the booksellers’ shops in the Via del Garbo, he paused 
to look at the volumes spread open. Could he by long 
gazing at one of those books lay hold of the slippery 
threads of memory? Could he, by striving, get a firm 
grasp somewhere, and lift himself above these waters that 
flowed over him? 

He was tempted, and bought the cheapest Greek book 
he could see. He carried it home and sat on his heap 
of straw, looking at the characters by the light of the 
small window ; but no inward light arose on them. Soon 
the evening darkness came; but it made little difference 
to Baldassarre. His strained eyes seemed still to see the 
white pages with the unintelligible black marks upon 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

FRUIT IS SEED 

My Romola,” said Tito, the second morning after he 
had made his speech in the Piazza del Duomo, ” 1 am to 
receive grand visitors to-day; the Milanese Count is com- 
ing again, and the Seneschal de Beaucaire, the great 
favourite of the Cristianissimo. I know you don’t care 
to go through smiling ceremonies with these rustling 
magnates, whom we are not likely to see again ; and as 
they will want to look at the antiquities and the library, 
perhaps you had better give up your work to-day, and 
go to see your cousin Brigida.” 

Romola discerned a wish in this intimation, and imme- 
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diately assented. But presently, coming back in her hood 
and mantle, she said, “ Oh, what a long breath Florence 
will take when the gates are flung open, and the last 
Frenchman is walking out of them ! Even you are getting 
tired, with all your patience, my Tito; confess it. Ah, 
your head is hot.” 

He was leaning over his desk, writing, and she had laid 
her hand on his head, meaning to give a parting caress. 
The attitude had been a frequent one, and Tito was accus- 
tomed, when he felt her hand there, to raise his head, 
throw himself a little backward, and look up at her. But 
he felt now as unable to raise his head as if her hand had 
been a leaden cowl. He spoke instead, in a light tone, 
as his pen still ran along. 

‘‘ The French are as ready to go from Florence as the 
wasps to leave a ripe pear when they have just fastened 
on it. ” 

Romola, keenly sensitive to the absence of the usual 
response, took away her hand and said, ” I am going, 
Tito.” 

” Farewell, my sweet one. I must wait at home. Take 
Maso with you.” 

Still Tito did not look up, and Romola went out without 
saying any more. \'ery slight things make ep(x:hs in 
married life, and this morning for the first time she ad- 
mitted to herself not only that 1'ito had changed, but that 
he had changed towards her. Did the reason lie in herself? 
She might perhaps have thought so, if tlicre had not been 
the facts of the armour and the picture to suggest some 
external event which was an entire mystery to her. 

But 'I'ito no sexmer believed that Romola was out of 
the house than he laid down his pen and looked up, in 
delightful security from seeing anything else than parch- 
ment and broken marble. He was rather disgusted with 
himself that he had not been able to look up at Romola 
and behave to her just as usual. He would have chosen, 
if he could, to be even more than usually kind; but he 
could not, on a sudden, master an involuntary shrinking 
from her, which, by a subtle relation, depended on those 
very characteristics in him that made him desire not to 
fail in his marks of affection. He was about to take a 
step which he knew would arouse her deep indignation; 
he would have to encounter much that was unpleasant 
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before he could win her forgiveness. And Tito could never 
find it easy to face displeasure and anger ; his nature was 
one of those most remote from defiance or impudence, and 
all his inclinations leaned towards preserving Romola ’s 
tenderness. He was not tormented by sentimental scruples 
which, as he had demonstrated to himself by a very rapid 
course of argument, had no relation to solid utility ; but 
his freedom from scruples did not release him from the 
dread of what was disagreeable. Unscrupulousness gets 
rid of much, but not of toothache, or wounded vanity, or 
the sense of loneliness, against which, as the world at 
present stands, there is no security but a thoroughly 
healthy jaw, and a just, loving soul. And Tito was feel- 
ing intensely at this moment that no devices could save 
him from pain in the impending collision with Romola; no 
persuasive blandness could cushion him against the shock 
towards which he was being diiven like a timid animal 
urged to a desperate leap by the terror of the tooth and the 
claw that are close behind it. 

The secret feeling he had previously had that the 
tenacious adherence to Bardo’s wishes about the library 
had become under existing diHiculties a piece of senti- 
mental folly, which deprived himself and Romola of sub- 
stantial advantages, might perhaps nev'er have wrought 
itself into action but for the events of the past week, which 
had brought at once the pressure of a new motive and the 
outlet of a rare opportunity. Nay, it was not till his 
dread had been aggravated by the sight of Baldassarre 
looking more like his sane self, not until he had begun 
to feel that he might be compelled to flee from Florence, 
that he had brought himself to resolve on using his legal 
right to sell the library before the great opportunity offered 
by hrench and Milanese bidders slipped through his 
fingers. For if he had to leave Florence he did not want 
to leave it as a destitute wanderer. He had been used 
to an agreeable existence, and he wished to carry with 
him all the means at hand for retaining the same agreeable 
conditions. He wished among other things to carry 
Romola with him, and not, if possible, to carry any infamy. 
Success had given him a growing appetite for all the 
pleasures that depend on an advantageous social position, 
and at no moment could it look like a temptation to him, 
but only like a hideous alternative, to decamp under dis- 
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honour, even with a bag of diamonds, and incur the life 
of an adventurer. It was not possible for him to make 
himself independent even of those Florentines who only 
greeted him with regard ; still less was it possible for him 
to make himself independent of Romola. She was the 
wife of his first love — he loved her still ; she belonged to 
that furniture of life which he shrank from parting with. 
He winced under her judgment, he felt uncertain how far 
the revulsion of her feeling towards him might go; and 
all that sense of power over a \sife which makes a husband 
risk betrayals that a lover never ventures on, would not 
suffice to counteract Tito’s uneasiness. This was the 
leaden weight which had been too strong for his will, and 
kept him from raising his head to meet her eyes. Their 
pure light brought too near him the prospect of a coming 
struggle. But it was not to be helped ; if the^ had to 
leave Florence, they must have money; indeed, lito could 
not arrange life at all to his mind without a considerable 
sum of money. And that problem of arranging life to 
his mind had been the source of all his misdoing. He 
would have been equal to any sacrifice that was not 
unpleasant. 

The rustling magnates came and went, the bargains 
had been concluded, and Romola returned home; but 
nothing grave was said that night. Tito was only gay 
and chatty, pouring forth to her, as he had not done before, 
stories and descriptions of what he had witnessed during 
the French visit. Romola thought she discerned an cfTorl 
in his liveliness, and attributing it to the consciousness in 
him that she had been wounded in the morning, accepted 
the effort as an act of penitence, inwardly aching a little 
at that sign of growing distance between them — that 
there was an offence about which neither of them dared to 
speak. 

The next day Tito remained away from home until late 
at night. It was a marked day to Romola, for Piero di 
Cosimo, stimulated to greater industry on her behalf by 
the fear that he might have been the cause of pain to her 
in the past week, had sent home her father’s portrait. She 
had propped it against the back of his old chair, and had 
been looking at it for some time, when the door opened 
behind her, and Bernardo del Nero came in. 

“It is you, godfather I How I wish you had come 
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sooner: it is getting- a little dusk/’ said Romola, going 
towards him. 

“ I have just looked in to tell you the good news, for 1 
know Tito is not come yet,” said Bernardo. ” The French 
king moves off to-morrow : not before it is high time. 
There has been another tussle between our people and his 
soldiers this morning. But there’s a chance now of the 
city getting into order once more and trade going on.” 

i hat is joyful,” said Romola. ‘‘But it is sudden, 
is it not? Tito seemed to think yesterday that there was 
little prospect of the king’s going soon.” 

‘‘ He has been well barked at, that’s the reason,” said 
Bernardo, smiling. “ His own generals opened their 
throats pretty well, and at last our Signoria sent the mastiff 
of the city, Fra Girolamo. The Cristianissimo was 
frightened at that thunder, and has given the order to 
move. I m afraid there’ll be small agreement among us 
when he’s gone, but, at any rate, all parties are agreed 
in being glad not to have Florence stilled with soldiery 
any longer, and the Trate has barked this time to some 
purpose. Ah, what is this?” he added, as Romola, clasp- 
ing him by the arm, led him in front of the picture. ” Let 
us sec. ” 

He began to unwind his long scarf while she placed a 
seat for l\im. 

‘‘ Don’t you want your spectacles, godfather?” said 
Romola, in anxiety that he should see just what she saw. 

No, child, no, said Bernardo, unct^vering his grey 
head, as he seated himself with firm erectness. “For 
seeing at this distance, my old eyes are perhaps better 
than your young ones. Old men’s eyes arc like old men’s 
memories; they arc strongest lor things a long way off.” 

‘‘ It is better than having no portrait,” said Romola, 
apologetically, after Bernardo had been silent a little while! 
“ It is less like him now than the image I have in my 
mind, but then that might fade with the years.” She 
rested her arm on the old man’s shoulder as she spoke, 
drawn towards him strongly by their common interest in 
the dead. 

‘‘ I don’t know,” said Bernardo. “ I almost think I 
see Bardo as he was wdicn he was young, better than that 
picture shows him to me as he was when he was ola. 
Your father had a great deal of fire in his eyes when he 
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was youngf. It was what I could never understand, that 
he, with his fiery spirit, which secjned much more im- 
patient than mine, could hang^ over the books and live with 
shadows all his life. However, he had put his heart into 
that.” 

Bernardo gave a slight shrug as he spoke the last words, 
but Romola discerned in his voice a feeling that accorded 
with her own. 

” And he was disappointed to the last,” she said involun- 
tarily. But immediately fearing lest her words should be 
taken to imply an accusation against Tito, she went on 
almost hurriedly, “If we could only see his longest, dearest 
wish fulfilled just to his mind !” 

“ Well, so we may,” said Bernardo, kindly, rising and 
putting on his cap. “ The times are cloudy now, but fish 
are caught by waiting. W'ho knows? When the wheel 
has turned often enough, I may be Gonfaloniere yet before 
I die; and no creditor can touch these things.” He 
looked round as he spoke. Then, turning to her, and 
patting her cheek, said, “ And you need not be afraid of 
my dying; my ghost will claim nothing. I’ve taken care 
of that in my will.” 

Romola seized the hand that was against her check, and 
put it to her lips in silence. 

“ Haven’t you been scolding your husband for keeping 
aw’ay from home so much lately? I .sec him everywhere 
but here,” said Bernardo, willing to change the subject. 

She felt the flush spread over her neck and face as she 
said, “ He has been very much wanted; you know he 
speaks so well. I am glad to know that his value is under- 
stood. ” 

“ You are contented then. Madonna Orgogliosa ?” said 
Bernardo, smiling, as he moved to the door, 

“ Assuredly. ” 

Poor Romola ! There was one thing that would have 
made the pang of disappointment in her husband harder 
to bear; it was, that any one should know he gave her 
cause for disappointment. This might be a Wf)man’.s 
weakness, but it is closely allied to a woman’s nobleness. 
She who willingly lifts up the veil of her married life lias 
profaned it from a sanctuary into a vulgar place- 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

A REVELATION 

The next day Romola, like every other Florentine, was 
excited about the departure of the French. Besides her 
other reasons for gladness, she had a dim hope, which she 
was conscious was half superstitious, that those new 
anxieties about Tito, having come with the burdensome 
guests, might perhaps vanish with them. The French had 
been in Florence hardly eleven days, but in that space 
she had felt more acute unhappiness than she had known 
in her life before. Tito had adopted the hateful armour 
on the day of their arrival, and though she could frame 
no distinct notion why their departure should remove the 
cause of his fear — though, when she thought of that cause, 
the image of the prisoner grasping him, as she had seen 
it in Piero’s sketch, urged itself before her and excluded 
every other — still, when the French were gone, she would 
be rid of something that was strongly associated with her 
pain. 

Wrapped in her mantle she waited under the loggia at 
the top of the house, and watched for the glimpses of the 
troops and the royal retinue passing the bridges on their 
way to the Porta San Piero, that looks towards Siena and 
Rome. She even returned to her station when the gates 
had been closed, that she might feel herself vibrating with 
the great peal of the bells. It was dusk then, and when 
at last she descended into the library, she lit her lamp, 
with the resolution that she would overcome the agitation 
that had made her idle all day, and sit down to work at 
her copying of the catalogue. Tito had left home early in 
the morning, and she did not expect him yet. Before he 
came she intended to leave the library, and sit in the pretty 
saloon, with the dancing nymphs and the birds. She had 
done so every evening since he had objected to the library 
as chill and gloomy. 

To her great surprise, she had not been at work long 
before Tito entered. Her first thought was, how cheerless 
he would feel in the wide darkness of this great room, 
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with one little oil-lamp burning at the further end, and 
the fire nearly out. She almost ran towards him. 

“ Tito, dearest, I did not know you would come so 
soon,'* she said, nervously, putting up her white arms to 
unwind his becchetto. 

“ I am not welcome then?" he said, with one of his 
brightest smiles, clasping her, but playfully holding his 
head back from her. 

“ Tito !" She uttered the word in a tone of pretty, loving 
reproach, and then he kissed her fondly, stroked her hair, 
as his manner was, and seemed not to mind about taking 
off his mantle yet. Romola quivered with delight. All 
the emotions of the day had been preparing in her a keener 
sensitiveness to the return of this habitual manner. “It 
will come back," she was saying to herself, “ the old hap- 
piness will perhaps come back. He is like himself again." 

Tito was taking great pains to be like himself ; his 
heart was palpitating with anxiety. 

" If I had expected you so sikhi," said Romola, as she 
at last helped him to take off his wrappings, " I would have 
had a little festival prepared to this joyful ringing of the 
bells. I did not mean to be here in the library when you 
came home." 

“ Never mind, sweet," he said, carelessly. " Do not 
think about the fire. Come— come and sit dt)wn." 

There was a low stool against Tito's chair, and that was 
Romola ’s habitual scat when they were talking together. 
She rested her arm on his knee, as she used to do on her 
father’s, and looked up at him while he spoke. He had 
never yet noticed the presence of the portrait, and she had 
not mentioned it — thinking of it all the more. 

“ I have been enjoying the clang of the bells for the 
first time, Tito," she began. “ I liked being shaken and 
deafened by them : I fancied I was something like a 
Bacchante possessed by a divine rage. Are not the |>copIc 
looking very joyful to-night?" 

" Joyful after a sour and pious fashion," said Tito, with 
a shrug. “ But, in truth, those who arc left behind in 
Florence have little cause to be joyful : it seems to me, 
the most reasonable ground of gladness would be to have 
got out of Florence." 

Tito had sounded the desired key-note without any 
trouble, or appearance of premeditation. He spoke with 
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no emphasis, but he looked grave enough to make Romola 
ask rather anxiously, 

“ Why, Tito? Are there fresh troubles?*' 

“ No need of fresh ones, my Romola. There are three 
strong parties in the city, all ready to fly at each other’s 
throats. And if the Prate’s party is strong enough to 
frighten the other two into silence, as seems most likely, 
life will be as pleasant and amusing as a funeral. They 
have the plan of a Great Council simmering already ; and 
if they get it, the man who sings sacred Lauds the loudest 
will be the most eligible for ofl'ice. And besides that, the 
city will be so drained by the payment of this great subsidy 
to the French king, and by the war to get back Pisa, 
that the prospect would be dismal enough without the rule 
of fanatics. On the whole, Florence will be a delightful 
place for those worthies who entertain themselves in the 
evening by going into crypts and lashing themselves; but 
for everything else, the exiles have the best of it. For 
my own part, I have been thinking seriously that we should 
be wise to quit Florence, my Romola.” 

She started. “Tito, how could we leave Florence? 
Surely you do not think I could leave it — at least, not yet 
—not for a long while." She had turned cold and trem- 
bling, and did not find it quite easy to speak. Tito must 
know the reasons she had in her mind. 

“ That is all a fabric of your own imagination, my sweet 
one. Your secluded life has made you lay such false stress 
on a few things. You know I used to tell you, before we 
were married, that I wished we were somewhere else than 
in Florence. If you had seen more places and more people, 
you would know what I mean when I say that there is 
something in the Florentines that reminds me of their 
cutting spring winds. I like people who take life less 
eagerly; and it would be good for my Romola, too, to see 
a new life. I should like to dip her a little in the soft 
waters of forgetfulness.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her brow, and laid his 
hand on her fair hair again; but she felt his caress no 
more than if he had kissed a mask. She was too much 
agitated by the sense of the distance between their minds 
to be conscious that his lips touched her. 

“ Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is the 
pleasantest place in the world that I desire not to quit it. 
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It is because I — because we have to see my father’s wish 
fulfilled. My godfather is old; he is seventy-one; we 
could not leave it to him.” 

“It is precisely those superstitions which hang about 
your mind like bedimming clouds, my Romola, that make 
one great reason why I could wish we were two hundred 
leagues from Florence. lam obliged to take care of you 
in opposition to your own will, it those dear eyes, that 
look so tender, see falsely, I must see for them, and save 
my wife from wasting her life in disappointing herself by 
impracticable dreams.” 

Romola sat silent and motionless : she could not blind 
herself to the direction in which Tito’s words pointed : he 
wanted to persuade her that they might get the library 
deposited in some monastery, or take some other ready 
means to rid themselves of a task, and of a tie to Morence; 
and she was determined never to submit her mind to his 
judgment on this question of duty to her father; she w'as 
inwardly prepared to encounter any sort of pain in resist- 
ance. But the determination was kept latent in these first 
moments by the heart-crusfiing sense that now at last she 
and Tito must be confessedly divided in their wishes. He 
was glad of her silence, for, much as he h;id feared the 
strength of her feeling, it was impossible for him, shut 
up in the narrowness that hedges in all merely clever, 
unimpassioned men, not to over-estimate the persuasive- 
ness of his own arguments. His conduct did not look 
ugly to himself, and his imagination did not suffice to show 
him exactly how it would look to Romola. He went on 
in the same gentle, remonstrating tone. 

” You know, dearest— your own clear judgment always 
showed you — that the notion of isolating a collection of 
books and antiquities, and attaching a single name to 
them for ever, was one that had no valid, substantial good 
for its object : and yet more, one that was liable to be 
defeated in a thousand ways. Sec what has become of the 
Medici collections ! And, for my part, I consider it even 
blameworthy to entertain those petty views of appropri- 
ation : why should any one be reasonably glad that Florence 
should possess the benefits of learned research and taste 
more than any other city? I understand your feeling 
about the wishes of the dead; but wisdom puts a limit to 
these sentiments, else lives might be continually wasted 
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in that sort of futile devotion — like praising deaf gods 
for ever. You gave your life to your father while he lived ; 
why should you demand more of yourself?’* 

“ Because it was a trust,** said Romola, in a low but 
distinct voice. “ He trusted me, he trusted you, Tito. 
I did not expect you to feel anything else about it — to feel 
as I do — but I did expect you to feel that.” 

” Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a point 
where your father’s real welfare or happiness was con- 
cerned ; but there is no question of that now. If we be- 
lieved in purgatory, I should be as anxious as you to have 
masses said ; and if I believed it could now pain your 
father to see his library preserved and used in a rather 
different way from what he had set his mind on, I should 
share the strictness of your views. But a little philosophy 
should teach us to rid ourselves of those air-woven fetters 
that mortals hang round themselves, spending their lives 
in misery under the mere imagination of weight. Your 
mind, which seizes ideas so readily, my Romola, is able 
to discriminate between substantial good and these brain- 
wrought fantasies. Ask yourself, dearest, what possible 
good can these books and antiquities do, stowed together 
under your father’s name in Florence, more than they 
would do if they were divided or carried elsewhere? Nay, 
is not the very dispersion of such things in hands that know 
how to value them one means of extending their useful- 
ness? This rivalry of Italian cities is very petty and 
illiberal. The loss of Constantinople was the gain of the 
whole civilized world.” 

Romola was still too thoroughly under the painful pres- 
sure of the new revelation Tito was making of himself, 
for her resistance to find any strong vent. As that fluent 
talk fell on her ears there was a rising contempt within her, 
which only made her more conscious of her biuised, despair- 
ing love, her love for the Tito she had married and believed 
in. Her nature, possessed with the energies of strong 
emotion, recoiled from this hopelessly shallow readiness 
which professed to appropriate the widest sympathies and 
had no pulse for the nearest. She still spoke like one 
who was restrained from showing all she felt. She had 
only drawn away her arm from his knee, and sat with her 
hands clasped before her, cold and motionless as locked 
waters. 
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“ You talk of substantial good, Tito ! Arc faithfulness, 
and love, and sweet grateful memories, no gotxi:' Is it 
no good that we should keep our silent promises on which 
others build because they believe in our love and truth? 
Is it no good that a just life should be justly honoured? 
Or, is it good that \vc should harden our hearts against all 
the wants and hopes of those who have depended on us? 
What good can belong to men who have such souls? To 
talk cleverly, perhaps, and find soft couches for themselves, 
and live and die with their base selves as their best com- 
panions.” 

Her voice had gradually risen till there was a ring of 
scorn in the last words ; she made a slight pause, but he 
saw there were other words quivering on her lips, and 
he chose to let them come. 

‘‘ I know of no good for cities or the world if they arc 
to be made up of such beings. But I am not thinking of 
other Italian cities and the whole civilized world — I am 
thinking of my father, and of my love and sorrow for him, 
and of his best claims on us. I would give up anything 
else, Tito, — I would lca\e Florence, — what else did I live 
for but for him and you? But 1 will not give up that 
duty. What have 1 to do with your arguments? It was 
a yearning of his heart, and therefore it is a yearning of 
mine. ” 

Her voice, from having been tremulous, had become 
full and firm. She felt that she had been urged on to say 
all that it was needful for her to say. She thought, poor 
thing, there was nothing harder to come than this struggle 
against Tito’s suggestions as against the meaner part of 
herself. 

He had begun to see clearly that he could not persuade 
her into as.scnt : he must take another cour.se, and show 
her that the time for resistance was past. 1 hat, at least, 
would put an end to further struggle; and if the disclo.surc 
were not made by himself to-night, to-morrow it must be 
made in another way. That necessity nerved hi.s courage ; 
and his experience of her affcctionaleness and unexpected 
submissiveness, ever since their marriage until now, 
encouraged him to hope that, at last, she would accom- 
modate herself to what had been his will. 

” I am sorry to hear you speak in that spirit of blind 
persistence, my Romola,” he said, quietly, "because it 
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obliges me to give you pain. But 1 partly foresaw your 
opposition, and as a prompt decision was necessary, I 
avoided that obstacle, and decided without consulting you. 
The very care of a husband for his wife’s interest compels 
him to that separate action sometimes — even when he has 
such a wife as you, my Romola.” 

She turned her eyes on him in breathless inquiry. 

” I mean,” he said, answering her look, ” that I have 
arranged for the transfer, both of the books and antiquities, 
where they will find the highest use and value. The books 
have been bought for the Duke of Milan, the marbles and 
bronzes and the rest arc going to France: and both will 
be protected by the stability of a great Power, instead of 
remaining in a city which is exposed to ruin.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Romola had started 
from her seat, and stood up looking down at him, with 
tightened hands falling before her, and, for the first time 
in her life, with a flash of fierceness in her scorn and anger. 

” You have sold them?” she asked, as if she distrusted 
her ears. 

” I have,” said Tito, quailing a little. The scene was 
unpleasant — the descending scorn already scorched him. 

” You arc a treacherous man!” she said, with some- 
thing grating in her voice, as she looked down at him. 

She was silent for a minute, and he sat still, feeling that 
ingenuity was powerless just now. Suddenly she turned 
away, and said, in an agitated tone, ” It may be hindered 
— 1 am going to my godfather.” 

In an instant Tito started up, went to the door, locked 
it, and took out the key. It was time for all the masculine 
predominance that was latent in him to show itself. But 
he was not angry; he only felt that the moment was 
eminently unpleasant, and that when this scene was at 
an end he should be glad to keep away from Romola for 
a little while. Rut it was absolutely necessary first that 
she should be reduced to passiveness. 

” Try to calm yourself a little, Romola,” he said, lean- 
ing in the easiest attitude possible against a pedestal under 
the bust of a grim old Roman. Not that he was inwardly 
easy : his heart palpitated a little with a moral dread, 
against which no chain-armour could be found. He had 
locked in his wife’s anger and scorn, but he had been 
obliged to lock himself in with it; but his blood did 
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not rise with contest — his olive cheek was i>erceptibly 
paled. 

Romola had paused and turned her eyes on him as she 
saw him take his stand and lodi^^e the key in his scarsella. 
Her eyes were flashint^, and her whole frame seemed to be 
possessed by impetuous force that wanted to leap out in 
some deed. All the crushing pain of disappointment in 
her husband, which had made the stron^^est part of her con- 
sciousness a few minutes before, was annihilated by the 
vehemence of her indij^nation. She could not care in this 
moment that the man she was despisinjj as he leaned there 
in his loathsome beauty — she could not care that he was 
her husband ; she could only feel that she despised him. 
The pride and fierceness of the old Bardo blood had been 
thorouf^hly awaked in her for the first time. 

“ Try at least to understand the (act,” said Tito, ** and 
do not seek to take futile steps which may be fatal. It 
is of no use for you to pfo to your godfather. Messer 
Bernardo cannot reverse what I have done. Only sit down. 
You would hardly wish, if you were quite yourself, to 
make knowm to any third person what passes between us in 
private. ” 

Tito knew that he had touched the rij^ht fibre there. But 
she did not sit down ; she was too unconscious of her body 
\oluntarily to chanfje her attitude. 

” Why can it not be rexersed?” she said, after a pause. 
” Nothing is mo\ed yet.” 

” Simply because the sale has been concluded by written 
afifreement ; the purchasers have left Florence, and 1 hold 
the bonds for the purchase-money.” 

“If my father had suspected you of bcinp: a faithles.s 
man,” said Romola, in a tone of bitter scorn, which insisted 
on dartinf^- out before she could say anything else, ” he 
would have placed the library safely out of your power. 
But death overtook him too soon, and when you were sure 
his ear was deaf, and his hand stiff, you robbed him.” 
She paused an instant, and then said, with gathered 
passion, ” Have you robbed somebody else, who is not 
dead? Is that the reason you wear armour?” 

Romola had been driven to utter the words a.s men arc 
driven to use the lash of the hor.sewhip. At first, 1 ho 
felt horribly cowed; it .seemed to him that the disgrace he 
had been drcading^ would be worse than he had imagined 

♦k 
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it. But soon there was a reaction : such power of dislike 
and resistance as there was within him was beginning to 
rise against a wife whose voice seemed like the herald of 
a retributive fate. Her, at least, his quick mind told him 
that he might master. 

“It is useless,” he said, coolly, ” to answer the words 
of madness, Romola. Your peculiar feeling about your 
father has made you mad at this moment. Any rational 
person looking at the case from a due distance will see 
that I have taken the wisest course. Apart from the 
influence of your exaggerated feelings on him, I am con- 
vinced that Messer Bernardo would be of that opinion.” 

“He would not!” said Romola. “He lives in the 
hope of seeing my father’s wish exactly fulfilled. We 
spoke of it together only yesterday. He will help me 
yet. Who are these men to whom you have sold my 
father’s property?” 

” There is no reason why you should not be told, except 
that it signifies little. The Count di San Severino and the 
Seneschal de Beaucaire are now on their way with the king 
to Siena.” 

” They may be overtaken and persuaded to give up their 
purchase,” said Romola, eagerly, her anger beginning to 
be surmounted by anxious thought. 

“No, they may not,” said Tito, with cool decision. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I do not choose that they should.” 

“ But if you were paid the money ? — we will pay you 
the money,” said Romola. 

No words could have disclosed more fully her sense of 
alienation from Tito; but they were spoken with less of 
bitterness than of anxious pleading. And he felt stronger, 
for he saw that the first impulse of fury was past. 

“ No, my Romola. Understand that such thoughts as 
these are impracticable. You would not, in a reasonable 
moment, ask your godfather to bury three thousand florins 
in addition to what he has already paid on the library. I 
think your pride and delicacy would shrink from that.” 

She began to tremble and turn cold again with dis- 
couragement, and sank down on the carved chest near 
which she was standing. He went on in a clear voice, 
under which she shuddered, as if it had been a narrow 
cold stream coursing over a hot cheek. 
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“ Moreover, it is not my will that Messer Bernardo 
should advance the money, even if the project were not 
an utterly wild one. And I begf you to consider, before 
you take any step or utter any word on the subject, what 
will be the consequences of your placinj^ yourself in opposi- 
tion to me, and trying to exhibit your husband in the 
odious light which your own distempered feelings cast o\er 
him. What object will you serve by injuring me with 
Messer Bernardo? The event is irrevocable, the library is 
sold, and you are my wife.” 

Every word was spoken for the sake of a calculated 
effect, for his intellect was urged into the utmost activity 
by the danger of the crisis. He knew that Komola’s mind 
would take in rapidly enough all the wide meaning of his 
speech. He waited and watched her in silence. 

She had turned her eyes from him, and was looking on 
the ground, and in that way she sat for several minutes. 
When she spoke, her voice was quite altered, — it was 
quiet and cold. 

” I have one thing to ask.” 

** Ask anything that 1 can do without injuring us both, 
Romol'i.” 

” That you will give me that portion of the money which 
belongs to my godfather, and let me pay him.” 

” I must have some assurance from you, first, of the 
attitude you intend to take towards me.” 

“ Do you believe in assurances, Tito?” she said, with a 
tinge of returning bitterness. 

” From you, I do. ” 

** I will do you no harm. I shall disclose nothing. I 
will say nothing to pain him or you. You say truly, the 
event is irrevocable.” 

“ Then I will do what you desire to-morrow morning.” 

“To-night, if possible,” said Romola, “that we may 
not speak of it again.” 

“It is possible,” he said, moving towards the lamp, 
while she sat still, looking away from him with absent 
eyes. 

Presently he came and bent down over her, to put a piece 
of paper into her hand. “ You will receive something in 
return, you arc aware, my Romola?” he said, gently, not 
minding so much what had passed, now he was secure; 
and feeling able to try and propitiate her. 
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" Yes,** she said, taking the paper, without looking at 
him, “ 1 understand.** 

“ And you will forgive me, my Romola, when you have 
had time to reflect.** He just touched her brow with his 
lips, but she took no notice, and seemed really unconscious 
of the act. 

She was aware that he unlocked the door and went out. 
She moved her head and listened. The great door of the 
court opened and shut again. She started up as if some 
sudden freedom had come, and going to her father’s chair 
where his picture was propped, fell on her knees before 
it, and burst into sobs. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

BALDASSARRE MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE 

When Baldassarre was wandering about Florence in 
search of a spare outhouse where he might have the 
cheapest of sheltered beds, his steps had been attracted 
towards that sole portion of ground within the walls of the 
city which is not perfectly level, and where the spectator, 
lifted above the roofs of the houses, can see beyond the city 
to the protecting hills and far-stretching valley, otherwise 
shut out from his view except along the welcome opening 
made by the course of the Arno. Part of that ground has 
been already seen by us as the hill of Bogoli, at that time 
a great stone quarry; but the side towards which Baldas- 
sarre directed his steps was the one that sloped down 
behind the Via de’ Bardi, and was most commonly called 
the hill of San Giorgio. Bratti had told him that Tito’s 
dwelling was in the V'ia de’ Bardi; and, after surveying 
that street, he turned up the slope of the hill which he had 
observed as he was crossing the bridge. If he could find a 
sheltering outhouse on that hill, he would be glad : he had 
now for some years been accustomed to live with a broad 
sky about him ; and, moreover, the narrow passes of the 
streets, with their strip of sky above, and the unknown 
labyrinth around them, seemed to intensify his sense of 
loneliness and feeble memory. 

The hill was sparsely inhabited, and covered chiefly by 
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gardens; but in one spot was a piece of rough ground 
jagged with great stones, which had never been cultivated 
since a landslip had ruined some houses there towards the 
end of the thirteenth centur)*. Just above the edge of this 
broken ground stood a queer little square building, looking 
like a truncated tower roofed in with fluted tiles, and close 
by was a small outhouse, apparently built up against a 
piece of ruined stone wall. Under a large half-dead mul- 
berry-tree that was now sending its last fluttering leaves 
in at the open dooruays, a shrivelled, hardy old woman 
was untying a goat with two kids, and Baldassarre could 
see that part of the outbuilding was occupit'd by live stock ; 
but the door of the other part was open, and it was empty 
of everything but some tools and straw. It was just the 
sort of place he wanted. He spoke to the old woman ; but 
it was not till he got close to her and shouted in her ear, 
that he succeeded in making her understand his want of a 
kxlging, and his readiness to pay for it. At first he could 
get no answer beyond shakes of the head and the words, 
“ No — no lodging,” uttered in the muflled tone of the deaf. 
But, by dint of persistence, he made clear to her that he 
was a poor stranger from a long wmv over seas, and could 
not afford to go to liostclrics ; that he only wanted to lie 
on the straw in the outhouse, and would pay her a quat- 
trino or two a week for that shelter. .She still l(K)ked at 
him dubiously, shaking her head and talking low to herself ; 
but presently, as if a new thought occurred to her, she 
fetched a hatchet from the house, and, showing him n 
chump that lay half covered with litter in a corner, asked 
him if he would chop that up for her : if he would, he might 
lie in the outhouse for one night. He agreed, and Monna 
Lisa stood with her arms akimbo to watch him, with a 
smile of gratified cunning, saying low to herself, — 

” It’s lain there ever since my old man died. What then? 
I might as well have put a stone on the fire. He chops very 
well, though he df>cs speak with a foreign tongue, and 
looks odd. I couldn’t have got it done cheaper. And if he 
only wants a bit of straw to lie on, I might make him do 
an errand or two up and down the hill. Who need know? 
And sin that’s hidden’s half forgiven. ^ He’s a stranger: 
he’ll take no notice of her. And I’ll tell her to keep her 
tongue still. ” 

* “ Pcccato cclato ^ mezzo perdonato.** 
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The antecedent to these feminine pronouns had a pair of 
blue eyes, which at that moment were applied to a large 
round hole in the shutter of the upper window. The shutter 
was closed, not for any penal reasons, but because only the 
opposite window had the luxury of glass in it : the weather 
was not warm, and a round hole four inches in diameter 
served all the purposes of observation. The hole was, 
unfortunately, a little too high, and obliged the small 
observer to stand on a low stool of a ricketty character; 
but Tessa would have stood a long while in a much more 
inconvenient position for the sake of seeing a little variety 
in her life. She had been drawn to the opening at the first 
loud tones of the strange voice speaking to ^lonna Lisa ; 
and darting gently across her room every now and then to 
peep at something, she continued to stand there until the 
wo^ bad been chopped, and she saw Baldassarre enter the 
outhouse, as the dusk was gathering, and seat himself on 
the st»-aw. 

A great temptation had laid hold of Tessa’s mind; she 
would go and take that old man part of her supper, and 
talk to him a little. He was not deaf like Monna Lisa, and 
besides she could say a great many things to him that it 
was no use to shout at Monna Lisa, who knew them 
already. And he was a stranger — strangers came from a 
long way off and went away again, and lived nowhere in 
particular. It was naughty, she knew, for obedience made 
the largest part in Tessa’s idea of duty; but it would be 
something to confess to the padre next Pasqua, and there 
was nothing else to confess except going to sleep some- 
times over her beads, and being a little cross with Monna 
Lisa because she was so deaf ; for she had as much idleness 
as she liked now, and was never frightened into telling 
white lies. She turned away from her shutter with rather 
an excited expression in her childish face, which was as 
pretty and pouting as ever. Her garb was still that of a 
simple conladina, but of a contadina prepared for a festa ; 
her gown of dark green serge, with its red girdle, was very 
clean and neat; she had the string of red glass beads round 
her neck, and her brown hair, rough from curliness, was 
duly knotted up and fastened with the silver pin. She had 
but one new ornament, and she was very proud of it, for it 
was a fine gold ring. 

She sat on the low stool, nursing her knees, for a minute 
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or two, with her little soul poised in fluttering excitement 
on the edge of this pleasant transgression. It was quite 
irresistible ; she had been commanded to make no acquaint- 
ances, and warned that if she did, all her new happy lot 
would vanish away, and be like a hidden treasure "that 
turned to lead as soon as it was brought to the daylight ; 
and she had been so obedient that when she had to go to 
church she had kept her face shaded by her hood and had 
pursed up her lips quite tightly. It was true her obedience 
had been a little helped by her own dread lest the alarming 
stepfather Nofri should turn up even in this quarter, so far 
from the Por’ del Prato, and beat her at least, if he did 
not drag her back to work for him. But this old man was 
not an acquaintance ; he was a pewr stranger going to sleep 
in the outhouse, and he probably knew nothing of step- 
father Nofri; and, besides, if she took him some supper, 
he would like her, and not want to tell anything about her. 
Monna.Lisa would say she must not go and talk to him, 
therefore Monna Lisa must not be consulted. It did not 
signify what she found out after it had been done. 

Supper was being prepared, she knew — a mountain of 
macaroni, flavoured with cheese, fragrant enough to tame 
any stranger. So she tripped downstairs with a mind full 
of deep designs, and first asking with an innocent look 
what that noise of talking had been, without waiting for 
an answer, knit her brow with a peremptory air, something 
like a kitten trying to be formidable, and sent the old 
woman upstairs ; she chose to cat her supper down below. 
In three minutes Tessa with her lantern in one hand and a 
wooden bowl of macaroni in the other, was kicking gently 
at the door of the outhouse, and Baldassarre, roused from 
sad reverie, doubted in the first moment whether he was 
awake as he opened the door and saw this surprising little 
handmaid, with delight in her wide eyes, breaking in on 
his dismal loneliness. 

“ I’ve brought you some supper,** she .said, lifting her 
mouth towards his ear and shouting, as if he had been deaf 
like Monna Lisa. “ Sit down and eat it, while I stay with 
you.** 

Surprise and distrust surmounted every other feeling in 
Baldassarre, but, though he had no smile or word of grati- 
tude ready, there could not be any impulse to push away 
this visitant, and he sank down pas.sively on his straw 
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again, while Tessa placed herself close to him, put the 
wooden bowl on his lap, and set down the lantern in front 
of them, crossing her hands before her, and nodding at the 
bowl with a significant smile, as much as to say, “Yes, you 
may really eat it. “ For, in the excitement of carrying out 
her deed, she had forgotten her previous thought that the 
stranger would not be deaf, and had fallen into her habitual 
alternative of dumb show and shouting. 

The invitation was not a disagreeable one, for he had 
been gnawing a remnant of dry bread, which had left plenty 
of appetite for anything warm and relishing. Tessa 
watched the disappearance of two or three mouthfuls with- 
out speaking, for she had thought his eyes rather fierce at 
first; but now she ventured to put her mouth to his ear 
again and cry — 

“ I like my supper, don’t you?” 

It was not a smile, but rather the milder look of a dog 
touched by kindness, but unable to smile, that Baldassarre 
turned on this round blue-eyed thing that was caring about 
him. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ but I can hear well — I’m not deaf.” 

“ It is true; I forgot," said Tessa, lifting her hands and 
clasping them. “ But Monna Lisa is deaf, and I live with 
her. She’s a kind old woman, and I’m not frightened at 
her. And we live very well ; we have plenty of nice things. 
I can have nuts if I like. And I’m not obliged to work now. 
1 used to have to work, and I didn’t like it; but I liked 
feeding the mules, and I should like to see poor Giannetta, 
the little mule, again. We’ve only got a goat and two 
kids, and I used to talk to the goat a good deal, because 
there was nobody else but Monna Lisa. But now I’ve got 
something else— can you guess what it is?” 

She drew her head back, and looked with a challenging 
smile at Baldassarre, as if she had proposed a dilficult 
riddle to him. 

“ No,” said he, putting aside his bowl, and looking at 
her dreamily. It seemed as if this young prattling thing 
were some memory come back out of his own youth. 

” You like me to talk to you, don’t you?” said Tessa, 
” but you must not tell any^dy. Shall 1 fetch you a bit 
of cold sausage?” 

He shook his head, but he looked so mild now that 
Tessa felt quite at her ease. 
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** then, I*ve g'ot a little baby. Such a pretty 

bambinetto with little finders and nails! Not old yet; 
it was born at the Nativitii, Monna Lisa says. 1 was 
married one Nativity, a long', longf while agfo, and nobody 
knew. O Santa Madonna ! 1 didn't mean to tell vou 

that!** ^ 

Tessa set up her shoulders and bit her lip, looking at 
Baldassarre as if this betrayal of secrets must have an 
exciting effect on him too. But he seemed net to care 
much ; and perhaps that was in the nature of strangers. 

“ Yes,*’ she said, carrying on her thoughts aloud, “ you 
are a stranger; you don’t live anywhere or know anybody, 
do you?” 

” No,” said Baldassarre, also thinking aloud, rather 
than consciously answering, ** I only know one man.” 

His name is not Nofri, is it?” said Tessa anxiously. 

” No,” said Baldassarre, noticing her look of fear. “ Is 
that your husband’s name?” 

That mistaken supposition was very amusing to Tessa. 
She laughed and clapped her hands as she said, — 

” No, indeed ! But 1 mu.st not tell you anything about 
my husband. You would never think what he is — not at 
all like Nofri !’* 

She laughed again at the delightful incongruity between 
the name of Nofri — which was not separable from the idea 
of the cross-grained stepfather — and the idea of her 
husband. 

” But 1 don’t see him very often,” she went on, more 
gravely. ” And somciimcs 1 pray to the Holy Madonna to 
send him oftener, and once she did. But I must go back 
to my bimbo now. I’ll bring it to show you to-morrow. 
You would like to see it. Somciimcs it cries and makes a 
face, but only when it’s hungry, Monna Lisa says. You 
wouldn’t think it, but Monna Lisa had babies once, and 
they arc all dead old men. My husband says she will never 
die now, because she’s so well dried. I’m glad of that, for 
I’m fond of her. You would like to stay here to-morrow, 
shouldn’t you?” 

” 1 should like to have this place to come and rest in. 
that’s all,” said Baldassarre. ” 1 would pay for it, and 
harm nobody.’* 

“ No, indeed; I think you arc not a bad old man. But 
you look sorry about something. Tell me, is there anything 
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you shall cry about when I leave you by yourself ? 1 used 
to cry once.” 

” No, child; I think I shall cry no more.” 

“That's right; and I'll bring you some breakfast, and 
show you the bimbo. Good-night.” 

Tessa took up her bowl and lantern, and closed the door 
behind her. The pretty loving apparition had been no 
more to Baldassarre than a faint rainbow on the blackness 
to the man who is wrestling in deep waters. He hardly 
thought of her again till his dreamy waking passed into the 
more vivid images of disturbed sleep. 

But Tessa thought much of him. She had no sooner 
entered the house than she told Monna Lisa what she had 
done, and insisted that the stranger should be allowed to 
come and rest in the outhouse when he liked. The old 
woman, who had had her notions of making him a useful 
tenant, made a great show of reluctance, shook her head, 
and urged that Messer Naldo would be angry if she let any 
one come about the house. Tessa did not believe that. 
Naldo had said nothing against strangers who lived no- 
where; and this old man knew nobody except one person, 
who was not Nofri. 

“ Well,” conceded Monna Lisa, at last, “ if I let him 
stay for awhile and carry things up the hill for me, thou 
must keep thy counsel and tell nobody.” 

“ No,” said Tessa, “ I’ll only tell the bimbo.” 

“ And then,” Monna Lisa went on, in her thick under- 
tone, “ God may love us well enough not to let Messer 
Naldo find out anything about it. For he never comes here 
but at dark; and as he was here two days ago, it’s likely 
he’ll never come at all till the old man’s gone away again.” 

“ Oh, me ! Monna,” said Tessa, clasping her hands, “ I 
wish Naldo had not to go such a long, long way some- 
times before he comes back again.” 

“ Ah, child, the world’s big, they say. There are places 
behind the mountains, and if people go night and day, 
night and day, they get to Rome, and see the Holy 
Father.” 

Tessa looked submissive in the presence of this mystery, 
and began to rock her baby, and sing syllables of vague 
loving meaning, in tones that imitated a triple chime. 

The next morning she was unusually industrious in the 
prospect of more dialogue, and of the pleasure she should 
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give the poor old stranger by showing him her baby. But 
before she could get ready to take Baldassarre his break- 
fast, she found that Monna Lisa had been employing him 
as a drawer of water. She deferred her paternosters, and 
hurried down to insist that Baldassarre should sit on his 
straw, so that she might come and sit by him again while 
he ate his breakfast. That attitude made the new com- 
panionship all the more delightful to Tessa, for she had 
been used to sitting on straw in old days along with her 
goats and mules. 

“ 1 will not let Monna Lisa give you too much work to 
do,** she said, bringing him some steaming broth and 
soft bread. “ I don’t like much work, and 1 dare say you 
don’t. I like sitting in the sunshine and feeding things. 
Monna Lisa says, work is good, but she does it all herself, 
so I don’t mind. She’s not a cross old woman; you 
needn’t be afraid of her being cross. And now, you cat 
that, and I’ll go and fetch my baby and show it you.” 

Presently she came back with the small mummy-casc in 
her arms. The mummy looked very lively, having un- 
usually large dark eyes, though no more than the usual 
indication of a future nose. 

“ This is my baby,” said Tessa, seating herself close to 
Baldassarre. ” You didn’t think it was so pretty, did you? 
It is like the little Gesu, and 1 should think the Santa 
Madonna would be kinder to me now, is it not true? But I 
have not much tf) ask for, because 1 have everything now — 
only that I should see my husband oftener. You may hold 
the bambino a little if you like, but I think you must not 
kiss him, because you might hurt him.” 

She spoke this prohibition in a tone of soothing excuse, 
and Baldassarre could not refuse to hf)Id the small package. 
“ Poor thing ! poor thing !” he said, in a deep voice which 
had something strangely threatening in its apparent pity. 
It did not seem to him as if this guileless loving little 
woman could reconcile him to the world at all, but rather 
that she was with him against the world, that she was a 
creature who would need to be avenged. 

“Oh, don’t you be sorry for me,” she said; “for 
though 1 don’t see him often, he is more beautiful and good 
than anybody else in the world. I say prayers to him when 
he’s away. You couldn’t think what he is !” 

She looked at Baldassarre with a wide glance of mysteri- 
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ous meaning, taking the baby from him again, and almost 
wishing he would question her as if he wanted very much 
to know more. 

“ Yes, I could,** said Baldassarre, rather bitterly. 

No, I’m sure you never could,” said Tessa, earnestly. 
” You thought he might be Nofri,” she added, with a 
triumphant air of conclusiveness. ” But never mind; you 
couldn’t know. What is your name?” 

He rubbed his hand over his knitted brow, then looked 
at her blankly and said, ” Ah, child, what is it?” 

It was not that he did not often remember his name well 
enough ; and if he had had presence of mind now to 
remember it, he would have chosen not to tell it. But a 
sudden question appealing to his memory, had a paralyzing 
effect, and in that moment he was conscious of nothing but 
helplessness. 

Ignorant as Tessa was, the pity stirred in her by his 
blank look taught her to say, — 

” Never mind : you are a stranger, it is no matter about 
your having a name. Good-by now, because 1 want my 
breakfast. V’ou will come here and rest when you like; 
Monna Lisa says you may. And don’t you be unhappy, 
for we’ll be good to you.” 

” Poor thing I” said Baldassarre again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE 

Messer Naldo came again sooner than was e\pected : 
he came on the evening of the twenty-eighth of November, 
only eleven days after his previous visit, proving that he 
had not gone far beyond the mountains; and a scene which 
we have witnessed as it took place that evening in the Via 
de* Bardi may help to explain the impulse which turned his 
steps towards the hill of San Giorgio. 

When Tito had first found this home for Tessa, on his 
return from Rome, more than a year and a half ago, he had 
acted, he persuaded himself, simply under the constraint 
imposed on him by his own kindliness after the unlucky 
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incident which had made foolish little Tessa imagine him 
to be her husband. It was true that the kindness was 
manifested towards a pretty trusting thing whom it was 
impossible to be near without feeling inclined to caress and 
pet her; but it was not less true that Tito had movements 
of kindness towards her apart from any contemplated gain 
to himself. Otherwise, charming as her prettiness and 
prattle ^^ere in a lazy moment, he might have preferred to 
be free from her ; for he was not in love with Tessa — he 
was in love for the first time in his life with an entirely 
different woman, whom he was not simply inclined to 
shower caresses on, but whose presence possessed him so 
that the simple sueep of her long tresses across his cheek 
seemed to vibrate through the hours. All the young ideal 
passion he had in him had been stirred by Romola, and his 
iibre was too fine, his intellect too bright, for him to be 
tempted into the habits of a gross pleasure-seeker. Hut he 
had spun a web about himself and Tessa, which he felt 
incapable of breaking : in the first moments after the mimic 
marriage he had been prompted to leave her under an illu- 
sion by a distinct calculation of his own possible need, but 
since that critical moment it seemed to him that the web 
had gone on spinning ils( If in spite of him, like a growth 
over which he had no power. 1'he elements of kindness and 
self-indulgence are hard to distinguish in a soft nature like 
I'ito’s ; and the annoyance he had felt under Tessa’s pursuit 
of him on the day of his betrothal, the thorough intention 
of revealing the truth to her with which he set out to fuKil 
his promise of seeing her again, were a suHicicntly strong 
argument to him that in ultimately leaving Tessa under her 
illusion and providing a home for her, he had been over- 
come by his own kindness. And in these days of his first 
devotion to Romola he needed a self-justifying argument. 
He had learned to be glad that she w\'is deceived about 
some things. Hut every strong feeling makes to it.self a 
conscience of its own — has its own piety ; just as much as 
the feeling of the son towards the mother, which will .some- 
times survive amid the worst fumes of depravation ; and 
Tito could not yet be easy in committing a secret offence 
against his wedded love. 

But he was all the more careful in taking precautions 
to preserve the secrecy of the offence. Monna Lisa, who, 
like many of her class, never left her habitation except to 
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go to one or two particular shops, and to confession once 
a year, knew nothing of his real name and whereabout : 
she only knew that he paid her so as to make her very 
comfortable, and minded little about the rest, save that she 
got fond of Tessa, and liked the cares for which she was 
paid. There was some mystery behind, clearly, since Tessa 
was a contadina, and Messer Naldo was a signor; but, for 
aught Monna Lisa knew, he might be a real husband. For 
Tito had thoroughly frightened Tessa into silence about the 
circumstances of their marriage, by telling her that if she 
broke that silence she would never see him again ; and 
Monna Lisa’s deafness, which made it impossible to say 
anything to her without some premeditation, had saved 
Tessa from any incautious revelation to her, such as had 
run off her tongue in talking with Baldassarre. And for a 
long while Tito’s visits were so rare, that it seemed likely 
enough he took journeys between them. They were 
prompted chiefly by the desire to see that all things were 
going on well with Tessa ; and though he always found his 
visit pleasanter than the prospect of it — always felt anew 
the charm of that pretty ignorant lovingness and trust — he 
had not yet any real need of it. But he was determined, 
if possible, to preserve the simplicity on which the charm 
depended; to keep Tessa a genuine contadina, and not 
place the small field-flower among conditions that would 
rob it of its grace. He would have been shocked to see 
her in the dress of any other rank than her own ; the 
piquancy of her talk would be all gone, if things began to 
have new relations for her, if her world became wider, her 
pleasures less childish ; and the squirrel-like enjoyment of 
nuts at discretion marked by the standard of the luxuries he 
had provided for her. By this means, Tito saved Tessa’s 
charm from being sullied; and he also, by a convenient 
coincidence, saved himself from aggravating expenses that 
were already rather importunate to a man whose money 
was all required for his avowed habits of life. 

This, in brief, had been the history of Tito’s relation to 
Tessa up to a very recent date. It is true that once or twice 
before Bardo’s death, the sense that there was Tessa up 
the hill, with whom it was possible to pass an hour agree- 
ably, had been an inducement to him to escape from a 
little weariness of the old man, when, for lack of any 
positive engagement, he might otherwise have borne the 
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weariness patiently and shared Romola*s burden. But the 
moment when he had first felt a real hungfer for Tessa’s 
ignorant lovingness and belief in him had not come till 
quite lately, and it was distinctly marked out by circum- 
stances as little to be forgotten as the oncoming of a 
malady that has permanently vitiated the sight and hear- 
ing. It was the day when he had first seen Baldassarre, 
and had bought the armour. Returning across the bridge 
that night, with the coat of mail in his hands, he had felt 
an unconquerable shrinking from an immediate encounter 
with Romola. She, too, knew little of the actual world ; 
she, too, trusted him ; but he had an uneasy consciousness 
that behind her frank c)es there was a nature that could 
judge him, and that any ill-founded trust of hers sprang not 
from pretty brute-hke incapacity, but from a nobleness 
which might pro\c an alarming touchstone. He wanted a 
little ease, a little repose from self-control, after the agita- 
tion and exertions of the day ; he wanted to be where he 
could adjust his mind to the morrow, without caring how 
he behaved at the present moment. And there was a swTct 
adoring creature within reach whose presence was as sale 
and unconstraining as that of her own kids, — who would 
believe any fable, and remain quite unimpressed by public 
opinion. And so on that evening, when Romola was w^ait- 
ing and listening for him, he turned his steps up the hill. 

No wonder, then, that the steps tot)k the same course on 
this evening, eleven days later, when he had had to recoil 
under Romola ’s first outburst of scorn. He could not wish 
Tessa in his wife’s place, or refrain from wishing that his 
wife should be thoroughly reconciled to him ; for it was 
Romola, and not Tessa, that belonged to the world where 
all the larger desires of a man who had ambition and 
effective faculties must necessarily lie. But he wanted a 
refuge from a standard disagreeably rigorous, of which he 
could not make himself independent simply by thinking it 
folly; and Tessa’s little soul was that inviting refuge. 

It was not much more than eight o’clock when he went 
up the stone steps to the door of Tessa’s room. Usually 
she heard his entrance into the house, and ran to meet him, 
but not to-night ; and when he opened the door he saw the 
reason. A single dim light was burnt above the dying fire, 
and showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by the head of the 
bed where the baby lay. Her head had fallen aside on the 
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pillow, and her brown rosary, which usually hung- above 
the pillow over the picture of the Madonna and the golden 
palm branches, lay in the loose grasp of her right hand. 
She had gone fast asleep over her beads. Tito stepped 
lightly across the little room, and sat down close to her. 
She had probably heard the opening of the door as part 
of her dream, for he had not been looking at her two 
moments before she opened her eyes. She opened them 
without any start, and remained quite motionless looking 
at him, as if the sense that he was there smiling at her 
shut out any impulse which could disturb that hapny pas- 
sivencss. But when he put his hand under her chin, and 
stooped to kiss her, she said, — 

“ I dreamed it, and then I said it was dreaming — and 
then I awoke, and it was true.” 

“Little sinner!” said Tito, pinching her chin, “you 
have not said half your prayers. I will punish you by not 
looking at your baby; it is ugly.” 

Tessa did not like those words, even though Tito was 
smiling. She had some pouting distress in her face, as she 
said, bending anxiously over the baby, — 

“ Ah, it is not true ! He is prettier than anything. You 
do not think he is igly. You will look at him. He is even 
prettier than when you saw him before — only he’s asleep, 
and you can’t see his eyes or his tongue, and I can’t show 
you his hair — and it grows — isn’t that wonderful? Look 
at him ! It’s true his face is very much all alike when he’s 
asleep, there is not so much to see as when he’s awake. If 
you kiss him very gently, he won’t wake : you want to kiss 
him, is it not true?” 

He satisfied her by giving the small mummy a butterfly 
kiss, and then putting his hand on her shoulder and turn- 
ing her face towards him, said, “ You like looking at the 
baby better than looking at your husband, you false one !” 

She was still kneeling, and now rested her hands on his 
knee, looking up at him like one of Fra Lippi’s round- 
cheeked adoring angels. 

“ No,” she said, shaking her head; “ I love you always 
best, only I want you to look at the bambino and love him; 
I used only to want you to love me. ” 

“ And did you expect me to come again so soon?” said 
Tito, inclined to make her prattle. He still felt the effects 
of the agitation he had undergone — still felt like a man 
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who has been violently jarred; and this was the easiest 
relief from silence and solitude. 

“Ah, no,” said Tessa, “I have counted the days — 
to-day I bepan at my ri^jht thumb ap^ain — since you put 
on the beautiful chain coat, that Messer San Michele j^ave 
you to take care of you on your journey. And you have 
got it on now,” she said, peeping through the opening in 
the breast of his tunic. “ Perhaps it made you come back 
sooner.” 

“ Perhaps it did, Tessa,” he said. “ Hut don’t mind 
the coat now. Tell me what has happened since I was 
here. Did you see the tents in the Prato, and the soldiers 
and horsemen when they passed the bridges — did you hear 
the drums and trumpets?” 

“ Yes, and 1 was rather frightened because I thought 
the soldiers might come up here. .And Monna Lisa was a 
little afraid too, for she said they might carry our kids off ; 
she said it was their business to do misc hief. Hut the 
Holy Madonna took care of us, for we never saw one of 
them up here. But something has happened, only 1 hardly 
dare tell you, and that is what I was saying more Aves 
for.” 

“What do you mean, Tessa?” said Tito, rather 
anxiously. “ Make haste .md tell me.” 

“ Yes, but will you let me sit on your knee? because then 
I think 1 shall not be so frightened.” 

He took her on his knee, and put his arm round her, but 
looked grave : it seemed that something unpleasant must 
pursue him even here. 

“ At first I didn’t mean to tell you,” .said Tessa, speak- 
ing almost in a whisper, as if that would mitigate the 
offence; “because we thought the old man would be 
gone away before you came again, and it would be as if it 
had not been. Hut now he is there, and you are come, and 
I never did anything you told me not to do before. And I 
want to tell you, and then you will perhaps forgive me, for 
it is a long while before I go to confession.” 

“ Yes, tell me ever\ thing, my Tc.ssa. ” He began to hope 
it was after all a trivial matter. 

“Oh, you will be sorry for him; I’m afraid he crie.s 
about something when I don’t sec him. But that was not 
the reason I went to him first; it was because I wanted to 
talk to him and show him my baby, and he was a stranger 
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that lived nowhere, and I thought you wouldn’t care so 
much about my talking to him. And I think he is not a 
bad old man, and he wanted to come and sleep on the straw 
next to the goats, and I made Monna Lisa say, ‘ Yes, he 
might,* and he’s away all the day almost, but when he 
comes back, I talk to him, and take him something to 
eat.” 

” Some beggar, I suppose. It was naughty of you, 
Tessa, and I am angry with Monna Lisa. I must have 
him sent away. ” 

” No, I think he is not a beggar, for he wanted to pay 
Monna Lisa, only she asked him to do work for her instead. 
And he ^ets himself shaved, and his clothes are tidy : 
Monna Lisa says he is a decent man. But sometimes I 
think he is not in his right mind : Lupo, at Pcretola, was 
not in his right mind, and he looks a little like Lupo some- 
times, as if he didn’t know where he was.” 

” What sort of face has he?” said Tito, his heart begin- 
ning to beat strangely. He was so haunted by the thought 
of Baldassarre, that it was already he whom he saw in 
imagination sitting on the straw not many yards from him. 
” Fetch your stool, my Tessa, and sit on it.” 

” Shall you not forgive me?” she said, timidly, moving 
from his knee. 

” Yes, I will not be angry — only sit down, and tell me 
what sort of old man this is.” 

‘‘ I can’t think how to tell you : he is not like my step- 
father Nofri, or anybody. His face is yellow, and he has 
deep marks in it ; and his hair is white, but there is none on 
the top of his head : and his eyebrows are black, and he 
looks from under them at me, and says, ‘ Poor thing !’ to 
me, as if he thought 1 was beaten as I used to be ; and 
that seems as if he couldn’t be in his right mind, doesn’t 
it? And I asked him his name once, but he couldn’t tell 
it me : yet everybody has a name — is it not true? And he 
has a book now, and keeps looking at it ever so long, as 
if he were a padre. But 1 think he is not saying prayers, 
for his lips never move; — ah, you are angry with me, or is 
it because you are sorry for the old man?” 

Tito’s eyes were still fixed on Tessa ; but he had ceased 
to see her, and was only seeing the objects her words sug- 
gested. It was this absent glance which frightened her, 
and she could not help going to kneel at his side again. 
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But he did not heed her, and she dared not touch him, 
or speak to him : she knelt, trembling and wondering; and 
this state of mind suggesting her beads to her, she took 
them from the floor, and began to tell them again, her 
pretty lips moving silently, and her blue eyes wide with 
anxiety and struggling tears. 

Tito was quite unconscious of her movements — uncon- 
scious of his own attitude : he was in that wrapt state in 
which a man will grasp painful roughness, and press and 
press it closer, and never feel it. A new possibility had 
risen before him, which might dissolve at once the wretched 
conditions of fear and suppression that were marring his 
life. Destiny had brought within his reach an opportunity 
of retrieving that moment on the steps of the Duomo, when 
the Past had grasped him with living quivering hands, and 
he had disowned it. A few steps, and he might be face to 
face with his father, with no witness by ; he might seek 
forgiveness and reconciliation ; and there was money now, 
from the sale of the library, to enable them to leave 
Florence without disclosure, and go into Southern Italy, 
where under the probable French rule, he had already laid 
a foundation for patronage. Romola need never know the 
whole truth, for she could have no certain means of identi- 
fying that prisoner in the Duomo with Haldassarre, or of 
learning what had taken place on the steps, except from 
Baldassarre himself ; and if his father forgave, he would 
also consent to bury, that offence. 

But with this possibility of relief, by an easy spring, 
from present evil, there rose the other possibility, that the 
fierce-hearted man might refuse to be propitiated. Well - 
and if he did, things would only be as they had been before ; 
for there would be no witness by. It was not repentance 
with a white sheet round it and taper in hand, confessing 
its hated sin in the eyes of men, that Tito was preparing 
for: it was a repentance that would make all things 
pleasant again, and keep all past unpleasant things secret. 
And Tito’s soft-heartedness, his indisposition to feel him- 
self in harsh relations with any creature, was in strong 
activity towards his father, now his father was brought near 
to him. It would be a state of ease that his nature could 
not but desire, if that poisonous hatred in Baldassarre’s 
glance could be replaced by something of the old affection 
and complacency. 
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Tito longed to have his world once again completely 
cushioned with good-will, and longed for it the more 
eagerly because of what he had just suffered from the col- 
lision with Romola. It was not difficult to him to smile 
pleadingly on those whom he had injured, and offer to do 
them much kindness : and no quickness of intellect could 
tell him exactly the taste of that honey on the lips of the 
injured. The opportunity was there, and it raised an 
inclination which hemmed in the calculating activity of his 
thought. He started up, and stepped towards the door; 
but Tessa’s cry, as she dropped her beads, roused him 
from his absorption. He turned and said, 

“My Tessa, get me a lantern; and don’t cry, little 
pigeon, I am not angry.’* 

They went down the stairs, and Tessa was going to 
shout the need of the lantern in Monna Lisa’s ear, when 
Tito, who had opened the door, said, “ Stay, Tessa — no, I 
want no lantern : go upstairs again, and keep quiet, and 
say nothing to Monna Lisa.’’ 

In half a minute he stood before the closed door of the 
outhouse, where the moon was shining white on the old 
paintless wood. 

In this last decisive moment, Tito felt a tremor upon him 
— a sudden instinctive shrinking from a possible tiger- 
glance, a possible tiger-leap. Yet why should he, a young 
man, be afraid of an old one? a young man with armour 
on, of an old man without a weapon? It was but a 
moment’s hesitation, and Tito laid his hand on the door. 
Was his father asleep? Was there nothing else but the 
door that screened him from the voice and the glance which 
no magic could turn into ease? 

Baldassarre was not asleep. There was a square open- 
ing high in the wall of the hovel, through which the moon- 
beams sent in a stream of pale light ; and if Tito could have 
looked through the opening, he would have seen his father 
seated on the straw, with something that shone like a white 
star in his hand. Baldassarre was feeling the edge of his 
poniard, taking refuge in that sensation from a hopeless 
blank of thought that seemed to lie like a great gulf be- 
tween his passion and its aim. 

He was in one of his most wretched moments of con- 
scious helplessness : he had been poring, while it was light, 
over the book that lay open beside him ; then he had beep 
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trying to recall the names of his jewels* and the symbols 
engraved on them ; and though at certain other times he 
had recovered some of those names and symbols, to-night 
they were all gone into darkness. And this effort at inward 
seeing had seemed to end in utter paralysis of memory. He 
was reduced to a sort of mad consciousness that he was a 
solitary pulse of just rage in a world filled with defying 
baseness. He had clutched and unsheathed his dagger, and 
for a long while had been feeling its edge, his mind 
narrowed to one image, and the dream of one sensation — 
the sensation of plunging that dagger into a base heart, 
which he was unable to pierce in any other way. 

Tito had his hand on the door and was pulling it : it 
dragged against the ground as such old doors often do, and 
Baldassarre, startled out of his dream-like state, rose from 
his sitting posture in vague amazement, not knowing 
where he was. He had not vet risen to his feet, and was 
still kneeling on one knee, when the door came wide open 
and he saw, dark against the moonlight, with the rays f«ill- 
ing on one bright mass of curls and one rounded olive 
cheek, the image of his re\erie--not shadowy-close and 
real like water at the lips after the thirsty dream of it. No 
thought could come athwart that eager thirst. In one 
moment, before lito could start back, the old man, with 
the preternatural force of rage in his limbs, had sprung 
forward and the dagger had flashed out. In the next 
moment the dagger had snapped in two, and Baldassarre, 
under the parrying force of 1 ito's arm, had fallen back on 
the straw, clutching the hilt with its bit of broken blade. 
The pointed end lay shining against Tito’s feet. 

Tito had felt one great hcart-leap of terror as he had 
staggered under the weight of the tlirust i he felt ntiw the 
triumph of deliverance and safety. His armour had been 
proved, and vengeance lay helpless before him. But the 
triumph rais('d no devilish Impulse; on the contrary, the 
sight of his father close to him and unable to injure him, 
made the effort at reconciliation easier. He was free from 
fear, but he had only the more unmixed and direct want to 
be free from the sense that he was hated. After they had 
looked at each other a little while, Baldassarre lying 
motionless in despairing rage, Tito said in his soft tonc*s, 
just as they had sounded before the last parting on the 
shores of Greece, — 
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Padre mioV* There was a pause after those words, 
but no movement or sound till he said, — 

“ I came to ask your forgiveness !” 

Again he paused, that the healing balm of those words 
might have time to work. But there was no sign of change 
in Baldassarre: he lay as he had fallen, leaning on one 
arm ; he was trembling, but it was from the shock that 
had thrown him down. 

“ I was taken by surprise that morning. I wish now 
to be a son to you again. I wish to make the rest of 
your life happy, that you may forget what you have 
suffered. ” 

He paused again. He had used the clearest and 
strongest words he could think of. It was useless to say 
more, until he had some sign that Baldassarre under- 
stood him. Perhaps his mind was too distempered or too 
imbecile even for that : perhaps the shock of his fall and 
his disappointed rage might have quite suspended the use 
of his faculties. 

Presently Baldassarre began to move. He threw away 
the broken dagger, and slowly and gradually, still 
trembling, began to raise himself from the ground. Tito 
put out his hand to help him, and so strangely quick are 
men’s souls that in this moment, when he began to feel 
his atonement was accepted, he had a darting thought of 
the irksome efforts it entailed. Baldassarre clutched the 
hand that was held out, raised himself and clutched it 
still, going close up to Tito till their faces were not a 
foot off each other. Then he began to speak, in a deep 
trembling voice, — 

“ I saved you — I nurtured you — I loved you. You for- 
sook me — you robbed me — you denied me. What can you 
give me? You have made the world bitterness to me; 
but there is one draught of sweetness left — that you shall 
know agony.” 

He let fall Tito’s hand, and going backwards a little, 
hrst rested his arm on a projecting stone in the wall, and 
then sank again in a sitting posture on the straw. The 
outleap of fury in the dagger-thrust had evidently 
exhausted him. 

Tito stood silent. If it had been a deep yearning 
emotion which had brought him to ask his father’s forgive- 
ness, the denial of it might have caused him a pang which 
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would have excluded the rushing train of thought that 
followed those decisive words. As it was. though the sen- 
tence of unchangeable hatred grated on him and jarred him 
terribly, nis mind glanced round with a self-preserving 
instinct to see how far those words could have the force 
of a sub^antial threat. When he had come down to 
sp^eak to Baldassarre, he had said to himself that if his 
effort at reconciliation failed, things w’ould only be as they 
had been before. The first glance of his mind was back- 
ward to that thought again, but the future possibilities 
of danger that were conjured up along with it brought the 
perception that things were not as they liad been before, 
and the perception came as a triumphant relief. There 
was not only the broken dagger, there was the certainty, 
from what Tessa had told him, that Baldassarre ’s mind 
was broken too, and had no edge that could reach him. 
Tito felt he had no choice now : he must defy Baldassarre 
as a mad, imbecile old man ; and the chances were so 
strongly on his side that there was hardly room for fear. 
No; except the fear of having to do many unpleasant 
things in order to save himself from what was yet more 
unpleasant. And one of those unpleasant things must be 
done immediately : it was very dilhcult. 

“ Do you mean to stay here?” he said. 

” No,” said Baldassarre, bitterly, “you mean to turn 
me out. ” 


” Not so,” said Tito. ” I only ask.” 

” I tell you, you have turned me out. If it is your straw, 
you turned me off it three years ago.” 

” Then you mean to leave this place?” said Tito, more 
anxious about this certainty than the ground of it. 

” I have spoken,” said lialdassarrc. 

Tito turned and re-entered the house. Monna Lisa was 


nodding; he went up to Tessa, and found her crying by 
the side of her baby. 

” Tessa,” he said, sitting down, and taking her head 
between his hands. ” Leave off crying, little goose, and 
listen to me.” 


He lifted her chin upward, that she might look at him, 
while he spoke very distinctly and emphatically, 

” You must never speak to that old man again. He is a 
mad old man. and he wants to kill me. Never speak to 
him or listen to him again.” 
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Tessa’s tears had ceased, and her lips were pale with 
/right. 

“ Is he gone away?” she whispered. 

” He will go away. Remember what I have said to 
you. ” 

” Yes ! I will never speak to a stranger any more,” said 
Tessa, with a sense of guilt. 

He told her, to comfort her, that he would come again 
to-morrow ; and then went down to Monna Lisa to rebuke 
her severely for letting a dangerous man come about the 
house. 

Tito felt that these were odious tasks; they were very 
€vil.tasted morsels, but they were forced upon him. He 
heard Monna Lisa fasten the door behind him, and turned 
away, without looking towards the open door of the hovel. 
Ho felt secure that Baldassarre would go, and he could not 
wait to see him go. Even his young frame and elastic 
spirit were shattered by the agitations that had been 
crowded into this single evening. 

Baldassarre was still sitting on the straw when the 
shadow of lito passed by. Before him lay the fragments 
of the broken dagger; beside him lay the open book, over 
which he had pored in vain. They looked like mocking 
symbols of his utter helplessness; and his body was still 
too trembling for him to rise and walk away. 

But the next morning very early, when Tessa peeped 
anxiously through the hole in her shutter, the door of the 
hovel was open, and the strange old man was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

WHAT FLORENCE WAS THINKING OF 

For several days Tito saw little of Romola. He told her 
gently, the next morning, that it would be better for her to 
remove any small articles of her own from the library, as 
there would be agents coming to pack up the antiquities. 
Ihen, leaning to kiss her on the brow, he suggested that 
she should keep in her own room where the little painted 
tabernacle was, and where she was then sitting, so that 
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she might be away from the noise of strange footsteps. 
Romola assented quietly, making no sign of emotion ; the 
night had been one long waking to her, and, in spite of 
her healthy frame, sensation had become a dull continuous 
pain, as if she had been stunned and bruised. Tito divined 
that she felt ill, but he dared say no more; he only dared, 
perceiving that her hand and brow were stone cold, to fetch 
a furred mantle and throw it lightly round her. And in 
every brief interval that he returned to her, the .scene was 
nearly the same : he tried to propitiate her by some 
unobtrusive act or word of tenoerness, and she seemed to 
have lost the power of speaking to him, or of looking 
at him. “Patience!” he said to himself. “She will 
recover it, and forgive at last. The tic to me must still 
remain the strongest.” When the stricken person is slow 
to recover and look as if nothing had happened, the striker 
easily glides into the position of the aggrieved party; he 
feels no bruise himself, and is strongly conscious of his 
own amiable behaviour since he indicted the blow. Hut 'I'ito 
was not naturally disposed to feel himself aggrieved; the 
constant bent of his mind was towards propitiation, and 
he would have sulimittcd to nuK'h for the sake of feeling 
Romola ’s hand resting on his head again, as it did that 
morning when he first shrank from looking at her. 

But he found it the less difficult to wait patiently for the 
return of his home happiness, bc<'ausc his life out of dotirs 
was more and more interesting to him. A course of action 
wdiich is in strictness a slowly-piepared out-growth of the 
entire character, is yet almost always traceable to a 
single impression as its point of apparent origin; and since 
that moment in the Pia/./a del Duoino, when '1 ito, mounted 
on the bales, had tasted a keen pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of his ability to tickle the ears of men with any phrase.s 
that pleased them, his imagination had glanced continually 
towards a sort of political activity which the trciublcd 
publ’C life of Florence was likely enough to find cK'casion 
for. But the fresh dread of Baldassarrc, waked in the 
same moment, had lam like an immoveable rocky obstruc- 
tion across that path, and had urged him into the sale of 
the library, as a preparation for the possible necessity of 
leaving Florence, at the very time when he was beginning 
to feel that it had a new attraction for him. That dread 
was nearly removed now : he must wear his armour still. 
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he must prepare himself for possible demands on his cool- 
ness and ingenuity, but he did not feel obliged to take the 
inconvenient step of leaving Florence and seeking new 
fortunes. His father had refused the offered atonement — 
had forced him into defiance ; and an old man in a strange 
place, with his memory gone, was weak enough to be 
defied. 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in very explicit thoughts. As the freshness of young 
passion faded, life was taking more and more decidedly for 
him the aspect of a game in which there was an agreeable 
mingling of skill and chance. 

And the game that might be played in Florence promised 
to be rapid and exciting; it was a game of revolutionary 
and party struggle, sure to include plenty of that unavowed 
action in which brilliant ingenuity, able to get rid of all 
inconvenient beliefs except that “ginger is hot in the 
mouth,” is apt to see the path of superior wisdom. 

No sooner were the French guests gone than Florence 
was as agitated as a colony of ants when an alarming 
shadow has been removed, and the camp has to be repaired. 
“ How are we to raise the money for the French king? 
How are we to manage the war with those obstinate Pisan 
rebels? Above all, how are we to mend our plan of 
government, so as to hit on the best way of getting our 
magistrates chosen and our laws voted?” Till those ques- 
tions were well answered trade was in danger of standing 
still, and that large body of the working men who were 
not counted as citizens and had not so much as a vote to 
serve as an anodyne to their stomachs were likely to get 
impatient. Something must be done. 

And first the great bell was sounded, to call the citizens 
to a parliament in the Piazza de’ Signori; and when the 
crowd was wedged close, and hemmed in by armed men 
at all the outlets, the Signoria (or Gonfaloniere and eight 
Priors for the time being) came out and stood by the stone 
Hon on the platform in front of the Old Palace, and pro- 
posed that twenty chief men of the city should have dicta- 
torial authority given them, by force of which they should 
for one year choose all magistrates, and set the frame of 
government in order. And the people shouted their assent, 
and felt themselves the electors of the Twenty. This kind 
of “ parliament ’* was a very old Florentine fashion, b\ 
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which the will of the few was made to seem the choice of 
the many. 

Ihe shoutings in the Piazza was soon at an end, but not 
so the debating inside the palace : was Florence to have a 
Great Council after the Venetian mode, where all the 
officers of government might be elected, and all laws voted 
by a wide number of citizens of a certain age and of ascer- 
tained qualifications, without question of rank or party? 
or, was it to be go\erncd on a narrower and less popular 
scheme, in which the hereditary inlluence of good families 
would be less adulterated with the votes of shopkeepers. 
Doctors of law disputed day after day, and far on into the 
night. Messer Pagulantonio Sodenni alleged excellent 
reasons on the side of the popular scheme; Messer Guidan- 
tonio V^espucci alleged reasons equally excellent on tlic side 
of a more arist(K'ratic form. It was a questitm of boiled 
or roast, which had been prejudged by the palates of the 
disputants, and the excellent arguing might have been pro- 
tracted a long while without any otlicr result than that of 
deferring the cooking. 'I'hc majority of the men inside 
the palace, having power already in their hands, agreed 
with Vespucci, and llmught change should be moder.ite; 
the niajoi ity outside the palace, conscious of little power 
and many grievances, were less afraid of change. 

And there was a force outside the p.il.ice which w'as 
gradually tending to give the vague dcsiics of that majority 
the character of a determinate will. I'hat force was the 
preaching of Savonarola. Impclh-d partly by the spiritual 
necessity that was laid upon him to guide the people, and 
partly by the prompting of public men who could get no 
measures carried without his aid, he w'as rapidly passing 
in his daily sermons from the general to the spcrial -from 
ti lling his hearers that they must postpone their private 
passions and interests to the public good, to telling them 
precisely what sort of government thev must have in order 
to promote that good- from “Choose whatever i.s best 
for all “ to “ Choose the Great Council,” and “ the Great 
Council is the will of (iod.” 

To Savonarola these were as good as identical proposi- 
tions. The Great Council was the only practicable plan 
for giving an expression to the public will large enough 
to counteract the vitiating influence of party interests : it 
was a plan that would make honest impartial public action 
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at least possible. And the purer the gfovernment of 
Florence would become — the more secure from the designs 
of men who saw their own advantage in the moral debase- 
ment of their fellows — the nearer would the Florentine 
people approach the character of a pure community, worthy 
to lead the way in the renovation of the Church and the 
world. And Fra Girolamo’s mind never stopped short of 
that sublimest end : the objects towards which he felt him- 
self working had always the same moral magnificence. 
He had no private malice — he sought no petty gratification. 
Even in the last terrible days, when ignominy, torture, 
and the fear of torture, had laid bare every hidden weak- 
ness of his soul, he could say to his importunate judges : 
“ Do not wonder if it seems to you that I have told but 
few things ; for my purposes were few and great.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

ARIADNE DISCROWNS HERSELF 

It was more than three weeks before the contents of 
the library were all packed and carried away. And 
Romola, instead of shutting her eyes and cars, had 
watched the process. The exhaustion consequent on 
violent ernotion is apt to bring a dreamy disbelief in the 
reality of its cause; and in the evening, when the workmen 
were gone, Romola took her hand-lamp, and walked slowly 
round amongst the confusion of straw and wooden cases, 
pausing at every vacant pedestal, every well-known object 
laid prostrate, with a sort of bitter desire to assure herself 
that there was a sufficient reason why her love was gone 
and the world was barren for her. And still, as the even- 
ings came, she went and went again ; no longer to assure 
herself, but because this vivifying of pain and despair about 
her father’s memory was the strongest life left to her affec- 
tions. And on the 23rd of December, she knew that the 
last packages were going. She ran to the loggia at the 

* * ** Se vi pare che io abbia detto poche cose, non ve ne maravigliate, 

perch^ le mte cose erano poche e grandi." 
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top of the house that she might not lose the last pang 
of seeing the slow wheels move across the bridge. 

It was a cloudy day, and nearing dusk. Amo ran dark 
and shivering ; the hills were mournful ; and F'lorencc with 
its girdling stone towers had that silent, tomb-like look, 
which unbroken shadow gives to a city seen from above. 
Santa Croce, where her father lay, was dark amidst that 
darkness, and slowly crawling over the bridge, and slowly 
vanishing up the narrow street, was the white load, like a 
cruel, deliberate Fate carrying away her father’s life-long 
hope to bury it in an unmarked grave. Komola fell less 
that she was seeing this herself than that her father was 
conscious of it as he lay helpless under the imprisoning 
stones, where her hand could not reach his to tell him that 
he was not alone. 

She stood still even after the load had disappeared, 
heedless of the cold, and soothed by the gloom which seemed 
to cover her like a mourning garment and shut out the 
discord of joy. W hen suddenly the great bell in the 
palace-tower rang out a mighty peal : not the hammer- 
sound of alarm, but an agitated peal of triumph ; and one 
after another every other bell in every other tower seemed 
to catch the vibration and join the chorus. And, as the 
chorus swelled and swelled till the air seemed made of 
sound — little flames, vibrating t(K>, as if the sound had 
caught fire, burst out between the turrets of the palace and 
on the girdling towers. 

That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on Romola 
like sharp wounds. They were the triumph of demons at 
the success of her husband’s treachery, and the desolation 
of her life. Little more than three weeks ago she had been 
intoxicated with the sound of those very bells; and in the 
gladness of Florence she had heard a prophecy of her own 
gladness. But now the general joy seemed cruel to her : 
she stood aloof from that common life — that Florence 
which was flinging out its loud exultation to stun the cars 
of sorrow and loneliness. She could never join hands with 
gladness again, but only with those whom it was in the 
hard nature of gladness to forget. And in her bitterness 
she felt that all rejoicing was mockery. Men shouted pseans 
with their souls full of heaviness, and then looked in their 
neighbours’ faces to .see if there was really such a thing at 
joy. Romola had lost her belief in the happiness she had 
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once thirsted for : it was a hateful, smiling, soft-handed 
thing, with a narrow, selfish heart. 

She ran down from the loggia, with her hands pressed 
against her ears, and was hurrying across the ante- 
chamber, when she was startled by unexpectedly meeting 
her husband, who was coming to seek her. 

His step was elastic, and there was a radiance of satis- 
faction about him not quite usual. 

“ What! the noise was a little too much for you?” he 
said ; for Romola, as she started at the sight of him, had 
pressed her hands all the closer against her ears. He took 
her gently by the wrist, and drew her arm within his, lead- 
ing her into the saloon surrounded with the dancing nymphs 
and fauns, and then went on speaking : ” Florence is gone 
quite mad at getting its Great Council, which is to put an 
end to all the evils under the sun ; especially to the vice 
of merriment. You may well look stunned, my Romola, 
and you are cold. You must not stay so late under that 
windy loggia without wrappings. I was coming to tell 
you that I am suddenly called to Rome about some learned 
business for Bernardo Rucellai. I am going away im- 
mediately, for I am to join my party at San Gaggio to- 
night, that we may start early in the morning. I need give 
you no trouble; I have had my packages made already. It 
will not be very long before I am back again.” 

He knew he had nothing to expect from her but quiet 
endurance of what he said and did. He could not even 
venture to kiss her brow this evening, but just pressed her 
hand to his lips, and left her. Tito felt that Romola was 
a more unforgiving woman than he had imagined ; her love 
was not that sweet clinging instinct, stronger than all 
judgments, which, he began to see now, made the great 
charm of a wife. Still, this petrified coldness was better 
than a passionate, futile opposition. Her pride and capa- 
bility of seeing where resistance was useless had their 
convenience. 

But when the door had closed on Tito, Romola lost the 
look of cold immobility which came over her like an inevit- 
able frost whenever he approached her. Inwardly she was 
very far from being in a state of quiet endurance, and the 
days that had passed since the scene which had divided her 
from Tito had been days of active planning and preparation 
for the fulfilment of a purpose. 
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The first thing she did now was to call old Maso to her. 

“ Maso,’* she said, in a decided tone, “ wc take our 
journey to-morrow morning. We shall be able now to over- 
take that first convoy of cloth, while they are waiting at 
San Piero. See about the two mules to-night, and be 
ready to set oft with them at break of day, and wait for me 
at I'respiano. ” 

She meant to take Maso with her as far as Hologna, and 
then send him back with letters to ht‘r godfathci* and Tito, 
telling them that she was gone and ne\er meant to return. 
She had planned her departure so that its secrecy might 
be perfect, and her broken love and life be hidden away 
unscanned by vulgar cncs. Bernardo del Nero had been 
absent at his vill.i, willing to escape from political suspi- 
cions to his favourite occupation of attending to his land, 
and she had paid him the debt without a personal inter- 
view. He did not even know that the library was sold, 
and was left to conjecture that some sudden piece of good 
lortunc had enabled '1 ito to raise this .sum of money. Maso 
had been taken into her confidetice only .so far that h© 
knew her intended journey was a secret ; and to do just 
what she told him was the thing he cared most for in his 
withered wintry age. 

Romola did not mean to go to b(*d that night. When she 
had fastened the dtH)r she t<M)k her taper to the carved and 
painted chest wdiich contained her wedding-clothes. 1 he 
white silk and gold lay there, the long white veil and the 
circlet of pearls. A great sob rose as she looked at them : 
they seemed the shroud of her dead happiness. In a tiny 
gold loop of the circlet a sugar- jduriib had lodged — a pink 
hailstone from the shower of sweets: I'ito had detected it 
first, and had said that it should always remain there. At 
certain moments — and this was one of them— Romola was 
carried, by a sudden wave of memory, back again into the 
time of perfect trust, and felt again the presence of the 
husband whose love made the world as fresh and wonderful 
to her as to a little child that sits in stillness among the 
sunny flowers : heard the gentle tones and saw the soft 
eyes without any lie in them, and breathed over again that 
large freedom of the soul which comes from the faith that 
the being who is nearest to us is greater than ourselves. 
And in those brief moments the tears always rose : the 
woman’s lovingness felt something akin to what the 
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bereaved mother feels when the tiny fingers seem to lie 
warm on her bosom, and yet are marble to her lips as 
she bends over the silent bed. 

But there was something else lying in the chest besides 
the wedding-clothes : it was something dark and coarse, 
rolled up in a close bundle. She turned away her eyes from 
the white and gold to the dark bundle, and as her hands 
touched the serge, her tears began to be checked. That 
coarse roughness recalled her fully to the present, from 
which love and delight were gone. She unfastened the 
thick white cord and spread the bundle out on the table. 
It was the grey serge dress of a sister belonging to the 
third order of St. Francis, living in the world but specially 
devoted to deeds of piety — a personage whom the Floren- 
tines were accustomed to call a Pinzochera. Romola was 
going to put on this dress as a disguise, and she deter- 
mined to put it on at once, so that, if she needed sleep 
before the morning, she might wake up in perfect readiness 
to be gone. She put off her black garment, and as she 
thrust her soft white arms into the harsh sleeves of the 
serge mantle and felt the hard girdle of rope hurt her 
fingers as she tied it, she courted those rude sensations ; 
they were in keeping with her new scorn of that thing 
called pleasure which made men base — that dexterous con- 
trivance for selfish ease, that shrinking from endurance 
and strain, when others were bowing beneath burdens too 
heavy for them, which now made one image with her 
husband. 

Then she gathered her long hair together, drew it away 
tight from her face, bound it in a great hard knot at the 
back of her head, and taking a square piece of black silk, 
tied it in the fashion of a kerchief close across her head 
and under her chin ; and over that she drew the cowl. She 
lifted the candle to the mirror. Surely her disguise would 
be complete to any one who had not lived very near to 
her. To herself she looked strangely like her brother 
Dino : the full oval of the cheek had only to be wasted; 
the eyes, already sad, had only to become a little sunken. 
Was she getting more like him in anything else? Only in 
this, that she understood now how men could be prompted 
to rush away for ever from earthly delights, how they could 
be prompted to dwell on images of sorrow rather than of 
beauty and joy. 
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Rut she did not lingfer at the mirror : she set about 
collecting and packing all the relics of her father and mother 
that were too large to be carried in her small travelling 
wallet. They were all to be put in the chest along with 
her wedding-clothes, and the chest was to be committed 
to her godfather when she was safely gone. First she 
laid in the portraits; then one by one every little thing 
that had a sacred memory clinging to it was put into her 
wallet or into the chest. 

She paused. There was still something else to be stript 
away from her belonging to that past on which she was 
going to turn her back for ever. She put her thumb and her 
forefinger to her betrothal ring: but they rested there, 
without drawing it off. Romola’s mind had been rushing 
with an impetuous current towards this act, for which she 
was preparing : the act of quitting a husband who had 
disappointed all her trust, the act of breaking an outward 
tie that no longer represented the inward bond of love. 
Rut that force of outward symbols by which our active life 
is knit together so as to make an inexorable external 
identity for us, not to be shaken by our wavering conscious- 
ness, gave a strange effect to this simple movement to- 
wards taking off her ring — a movement which was but a 
small sequence of her energetic resolution. It brought a 
vague but arresting sense that she was somehow violently 
rending her Hfe in two: a presentiment that the strong 
impulse which had seemed to exclude doubt and make her 
path clear might after all be blindness, and that there was 
something in human bonds which must prevent them from 
being broken with the breaking of illusions. 

If that beloved Tito who had placed the betrothal ring 
on her finger was not in any valid sense the same Tito 
whom she had ceased to love, why should she return to 
him the sign of their union, and not rather retain it as a 
memorial? And this act, which came as a palpable demon- 
stration of her own and his identity, had a power unex- 
plained to herself, of shaking Romola. It is the way with 
half the truth amidst which wc live, that it only haunts 
us and makes dull pulsations that are never born into 
sound. Rut there was a passionate voice speaking within 
her that presently nullified all such muffled murmurs. 

“ It cannot be! I cannot be subject to him. He is 
false. I shrink from him. I despise him I'* 

♦l» 
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She snatched the ring from her finger and laid it on the 
table against the pen with which she meant to write. 
Again she felt that there could be no law for her but the 
law of her affections. That tenderness and keen fellow- 
feeling for the near and the loved which are the main out- 
growth of the affections, had made the religion of her life : 
they had made her patient in spite of natural impetuosity ; 
they would have sufficed to make her heroic. But now all 
that strength was gone, or, rather, it was converted into 
the strength of repulsion. She had recoiled from Tito 
in proportion to the energy of that young belief and love 
which he had disappointed, of that life-long devotion to 
her father against which he had committed an irredeemable 
offence. And it seemed as if all motive had slipped away 
from her, except the indignation and scorn that made her 
tear herself asunder from him. 

She was not acting after any precedent, or obeying any 
adopted maxims. The grand severity of the stoical philo- 
sophy in which her father had taken care to instruct her, 
was familiar enough to her ears and lips, and its lofty 
spirit had raised certain echoes within her; but she had 
never used it, never needed it as a rule of life. She had 
endured and forborne because she loved : maxims which 
told her to feci less, and not to cling close lest the onward 
course of great Nature should jar her, had been as power- 
less on her tenderness as they had been on her father’s 
yearning for just fame. She had appropriated no theories : 
she had simply felt strong in the strength of affection, and 
life without that energy came to her as an entirely new 
problem. 

She was going to solve the problem in a way that seemed 
to her very simple. Her mind had never yet bowed to 
any obligation apart from personal love aiul reverence ; 
she had no keen sense of any other humaii relations, and 
all she had to obey now was the instinct to sever herself 
from the man she loved no longer. 

Yet the unswerving resolution was accompanied with 
continually varying phases of anguish. And now that the 
active preparation for her departure was almost finished, 
she lingered : she deferred writing the irrevocable words 
of parting from all her little world. The emotions of the 
past weeks seemed to rush in again with cruel hurry, and 
take possession even of her limbs. She was going to 
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write, and her hand fell. Bitter tears came now at the 
delusion which had blij^hted her young: years: tears very 
different from the sob of remembered happiness with which 
she had looked at the circlet of pearls and the pink hail- 
stone. And now she felt a ting^iingf shame at the words 
of igfnominy she had cast at Tito — “ Have you robbed 
some one else who is not dead?” I'o have had such words 
rung from her — to have uttered them to her husband 
seemed a degradation of her whole life. Hard speech 
betw(‘cn those who have Io\od is hideous in the memory, 
like the sight of greatness and beauty sunk into vice and 
rags. 

That heart-cutting comparison of the present with the 
past urged itself uj)on Romola till it e\cn translormed itself 
into wretched sensations ; she seemed benumbed to every- 
thing but inward throbbings, and began to feel the need 
of some hard contact. .She drew her hands tight along the 
harsh knotted cord that hung from her waist. She started 
to her feet and seized the rough hd of the chest : there was 
nothing else to go in? No. .She closed the lid, pressing 
her hand upon the rough carving, and locked it. 

'riien she remembereil that she h.id still to complete her 
equipment as a Pin/iK'hera. 'Ihe large leather purse or 
scarsella, with sm.ill coin in it, had to be hung on the 
cord at her uaist (her florins and small jewels, presents 
from her godl.ithcr and cousin Hrigida, were safely fastened 
within her serge mantle) — and on the other side must hang 
the rosary. 

It did not (Kcur to Romola, as she hung that rosary by 
her side, that something else besides the mere garb would 
perhaps be necessary to enable her to pass as a Rinzoehcra, 
and that her \sholc air and expression were as little as 
possible like those of a sister whose eyelids were used 
to he bent, and whose lips were used to move in silent 
iteration. Her inexperience prevented her from picturing 
distant details, and it helped her proud courage in shut- 
ting out any foreboding of danger and insult. .She did not 
know that any Florentine woman had ever done exactly 
what she was going to do: unhappy wives often took 
refuge with their friends, or in the cloister, she knew, 
but both those cour.ses were impossible to her; she had 
invented a lot for herself — to go to the most learned woman 
in the world, Cassandra Fcdcle, at Venice, and ask her how 
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an instructed woman could support herself in a lonely life 
there. 

She was not daunted by the practical difficulties in the 
way or the dark uncertainty at the end. Her life could 
never be happy any more, but it must not, could not, be 
ignoble. And by a pathetic mixture of childish romance 
with her woman’s trials, the philosophy which had nothing 
to do with this great decisive deed of hers had its place 
in her imagination of the future : so far as she conceived 
her solitary loveless life at all, she saw it animated by a 
proud stoical heroism, and by an indistinct but strong 
purpose of labour, that she might be wise enough to write 
something which would rescue her father’s name from 
oblivion. After all, she was only a young girl — this poor 
Romola, who had found herself at the end of her joys. 

There were other things yet to be done. There was a 
small key in a casket on the table — but now Romola per- 
ceived that her taper was dying out, and she had forgotten 
to provide herself with any other light. In a few moments 
the room was in total darkness. Feeling her way to the 
nearest chair, she sat down to wait for the morning. 

Her purpose in .seeking the key had called up certain 
memories which had come back upon her during the past 
week with the new vividness that remembered words always 
have for us when we have learned to give them a new 
meaning. Since the shock of the revelation which had 
seemed to divide her for ever from Tito, that last interview 
with Dino had never been for many hours together out 
of her mind. And it solicited her all the more, because 
while its remembered images pressed upon her almost with 
the imperious force of sensations, they raised struggling 
thoughts which resisted their influence. She could not 
prevent herself from hearing inwardly the dying prophetic 
voice saying again and again,—** The man whose face was 
a blank loosed thy hand and departed; and as he went, 

I could see his face, and it was the face of the Great 
Tempter .... And thou, Romola, didst wring thy hands 
and seek for water, and there was none .... and the 
plain was bare and stony again, and thou wast alone in 
the midst of it. And then it seemed that the night fell, 
and I saw no more.” She could not prevent herself from 
dwelling with a sort of agonized fascination on the wasted 
face; on the straining gaze at the crucifix; on the awe 
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which had compelled her to kneel ; on the last broken words 
and then the unbroken silence — on all the details of the 
death-scene, which had seemed like a sudden opening into 
a world apart from that of her life-long knowledge. 

But her mind was roused to resistance of impressions 
that, from being obvious phantoms, seemed to be getting 
solid in the daylight. As a strong body struggles against 
fumes with the more violence when they l^gin to be 
stifling, a strong soul struggles against phantasies with 
all the more alarmed energy when they threaten to govern 
in the place of thought. 

What had the words of that vision to do with her real 
sorrows? That fitting of certain words was a mere chance ; 
the rest was all vague — nay, those words themselves were 
vague; they were determined by nothing but her brother’s 
memories and beliefs. He believed there was something 
fatal in pagan learning; he believed that celibacy was more 
holy than marriage; he remembered their home, and all 
the objects in the library; and of these threads the vision 
was woven. What reasonable warrant could she have had 
for believing in such a vision and acting on it ? None. 
True as the voice of foreboding had proved, Romola saw 
with unshaken conviction that to have renounced Tito in 
ol>edicncc to a warning like that, would have been meagre- 
hearted folly. Her trust had been delusive, but she would 
have chosen over again to have acted on it rather than be 
a creature led by phantoms and disjointed whispers in a 
world where there was the large music of reasonable 
speech, and the warm grasp of living hands. 

But the persistent presence of these memories, linking 
themselves in her imagination with her actual lot, gave 
her a glimpse of understanding into the lives which had 
before lain utterly aloof from her sympathy — the lives of 
the men and women who were led by such inward images 
and voices. 

** If they were only a little stronger in me,” she said to 
herself, “ I should lose the sense of what that vision really 
was, and take it for a prophetic light. I might in time 
get to be a seer of visions myself, like the Suora Mad- 
dalena, and Camilla Rucellai, and the rest.’* 

Romola shuddered at the possibility. All the instruc- 
tion, all the main influences of her life had gone to fortify 
her scorn of that sickly superstition which led men and 
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women, with eyes too weak for the daylight, to sit in dark 
swamps and try to read human destiny by the chance flame 
of wandering vapours. 

And yet she was conscious of something deeper than that 
coincidence of words which made the parting contact with 
her dying brother live anew in her mind, and gave a new 
sisterhood to the wasted face. If there were much more 
of such experience as his in the world, she would like to 
understand it — would e\cn like to learn the thoughts of 
men who sank in ecstacy before the pictured agonies of 
martyrdom. There seemed to be something more than 
madness in that supreme fellowship with suffering. The 
springs were all dried up around her; she wondered what 
other waters there were at which men drank and found 
strengtli in the desert. And those moments in the Duorno 
when she had sobbed with a mysterious mingling of rapture 
and pain, while Fra (iirolamo ottered himself a willing 
sacrifice for the people, came back to her as if they had 
been a transient taste of some such far-off fount.nn. But 
again she shrank from impressions that were alluring her 
within the sphere of visions and narrow fears which com- 
pelled men to outrage natural aftections as Dino had done. 

This was the tangled web that Romola had in her mmd 
as she sat weary in the d«irkness. No radiant angel came 
across the gloom with a clear message for her. In those 
times, as now, there were human beings who never saw 
angels or heard perfectly clear mess.iges. Such truth as 
came to them was brought confusedly in the voices and 
deeds of men not at all like the seraphs of unfailing wing 
and j)iercing vision -men who believed falsities as well 
as truths, and did the wrong as well as the right. The 
helping hands stretched out to them were the hands of 
men who stumbled and often saw dimly, so that these 
beings unvisited by angels had no other choice than to 
grasp that stumbling guidance al<mg the path of reliance 
and action which is the path of life, or else to pause in 
loneliness and disbelief, which is no path, but the arrest 
of inaction and death. 

And so Romola, seeing no ray across the darkness, and 
heavy with conflict that changed nothing, sank at last 
to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVH 

THE T\UERN\CLE UNLOCKED 

Romola was waked b> a tap at the door. 7'hc cold 
li^ht of early morriinj^ was in tiu* room, and Maso was 
come for the tra\ellinj^»- wallet. 1 he old man could not 
help startini^ when she opened the door, and showed him, 
instead of the ^^raccful outline he hatl been used to, crowned 
with the brii^htness of her hair, the thick folds of the grey 
mantle and the pale face sh.i<i<»ued by the d.irk cowl. 

It is well, .Nlaso,” said Komol.i, tr\ing to speak m the 
calmest \oice, and make the old man e.isy. “ Here is the 
wallet quite nsidy. You will go on quietly, and I shall 
not be far behind you. \\ hen you g(‘t out of the gates 
vou may go more slowl\ , for I shall perhaps join you 
before you get to 'riesjnano ” 

She closed the door behind him, and then put her h.ind 
on the key which she had taken from the c.iskct tin* last 
thing m the ni^ht. It w.is th<‘ origin.il key of the little 
painted talier nac le . i ito h.id foigotten to fhow'n it m the* 
Arno, and it had lodged, as su< h sm.ill things will, in the 
corner of the embroidind starsc'lla w hu'h he wore with 
the pur[)le tuni(\ One d.iy, long aftc-r their mariiage, 
Uornola h.id found it there, and h.id put it by, without 
using It, but witli .1 sense of satisf.u tain th.it the key was 
within reach. 1 he cabinet on whu h the tabernacle stiKxl 
had been moved to the suh- of tin- room, (losi* to one of 
the windows, where the |)ale moinmg light fell upon it 
so as to make tlu painted forms disi ernible enough to 
Romola, who knew them wdl the triumphant Haca hus, 
with his clusters and his vine-< l.ui sjXMr, c lasping the 
crowned .Ariadne; the Loves showering ros<‘s, the wreathed 
vessel, the cunning-eyed dolphins, and the rippled sea : 
all enmrcled by a flowery boidn, hke a bower of paradise. 
Romola looked at the familiar images with newv bitterness 
and repulsion . they seemed a more jiitiablc nuK kery than 
ever on this chill morning, when she had waked up to 
wander in loneliness. 1 hey had been no tomb of sorrow, 
but a lying screen. Foolish Ariadne ! with her gaze of 
love, as if that bright face, with its hyacinthine curls like 
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tendrils among the vines, held the deep secret of her 
life ! 

“ Ariadne is wonderfully transformed,” thought Romola. 
” She would look strange among the vines and the roses 
now. ’ ’ 

She took up the mirror, and looked at herself once more. 
But the sight was so startling in this morning light that 
she laid it down again, with a sense of shrinking almost 
as strong as that with which she had turned from the 
joyous Ariadne. The recognition of her own face, with 
the cowl about it, brought back the dread lest she should 
be drawn at last into fellowship with some wretched super- 
stition — into the company of the howling fanatics and 
weeping nuns who had been her contempt from childhood 
till now. She thrust the key into the tabernacle hurriedly : 
hurriedly she opened it, and took out the crucifix, without 
looking at it; then, with trembling fingers, she passed a 
cord through the little ring, hung the crucifix round her 
neck, and hid it in the bosom of her mantle. ‘‘ For Dino’s 
sake,” she said to herself. 

Still there were the letters to be written which Maso 
was to carry back from Bologna. They were very brief. 
The first said, 

“Tito, my love for you is dead; and therefore, so far 
as I was yours, I too am dead. Do not try to put in force 
any laws for the sake of fetching me back : that would 
bring you no happiness. The Romola you married can 
never return. I need explain nothing to you after the 
words I uttered to you the last time we spoke long together. 
If you supposed them to be words of transient anger, you 
will know now that they were the sign of an irreversible 
change. 

“ I think you will fulfil my wish that my bridal chest 
should be sent to my godfather, who gave it me. It con- 
tains my wedding clothes and the portraits and other relics 
of my father and mother.” 

She folded the ring inside this letter, and wrote Tito’s 
name outside. The next letter was to Bernardo del 
Nero : — 


” Dearest Godfather, 

“If I could have been any good to your life by 
staying, I would not have gone away to a distance. But 
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now 1 am gone. Do not ask the reason ; and if you loved 
my father, try to prevent any one from seeking me. 1 
could not bear my life at Florence. I cannot bear to tell 
any one why. Help to cover my lot in silence. I have 
asked that my bridal chest should be sent to you ; when 
you open it, you will know the reason. Please to give all 
the things that were my mother’s to my cousin Brigida, 
and ask her to forgive me for not saying any words of 
parting to her. 

“ Farewell, my second father. The best thing 1 have 
in life is still to remember your goodness and be grateful 
to you. 

“ Romoka.** 

Romola put the letters, along with the crucifix, within 
the bosom of her mantle, and then felt that everything 
was done. She was ready now to depart. 

No one was stiring in the house, and she went almost 
as quietly as a grey phantom down the st*nrs and into the 
silent street. Her heart was p.ilpitating violently, yet she 
enjoyed the sense of lier firm tread on the broad Hags — 
of the swift movement, wdiieh was like a rhamed-up resolu- 
tion set free at last. The anxiety to carry out her act, 
and the dread of any obstacle, averted sorrow; and as 
she reached the Ponte Rul)aconte, she felt less that Santa 
Croce was in her sight than that the yellow streak of 
morning which parted the grey was getting broader and 
broader, and that, unless she hastened iier steps, she should 
have to encounter faces. 

Her simplest road was to go right r>n to the Borgo Pinti, 
and then along by the walls to the Porta .San (Jallo, from 
which she must leave the city, and this road carriefl her 
by the Piaz/a di Santa Croce. But she walked as steadily 
and rapidly as ever through the pia/za, not trusting her- 
self to look towards the church. 'I he thought that anv 
eyes might be turned on her with a look of curiosity and 
recognition, and that indifferent minds might be set specu- 
lating- on her private sorrows, made Romola shrink physic- 
ally as from the imagination of torture. She felt degracled 
even by that act of her husljand from which she was helj)- 
lessly suffering. But there was no sign that any eyes 
looked forth from windows to notice this tall grey sister, 
with the firm step, and proud attitude of the cowled head. 
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Her road lay aloof from the stir of early traffic, and when 
she reached the Porta San Gallo, it was easy to pass while 
a dispute was going forward about the toll for panniers 
of eggs and market produce which were just entering. 

Out ! Once past the houses of the Borgo, she would be 
beyond the last fringe of Florence, the sky would be 
broad above her, and she would have entered on her new 
life — a life of loneliness and endurance, but of freedom. 
She had been strong enough to snap asunder the bonds 
she had accepted in blind faith : whatever befel her, she 
would no more feel the breath of soft hated lips warm upon 
her cheek, no longer feel the breath of an odious mind 
stilling her own. The bare wintry morning, the chill air. 
were welcome in their severity : the leafless trees, the 
sombre hills, were not haunted by the gods of beauty and 
joy, whose worship she had forsaken for ever. 

But presently the light burst forth with sudden strength, 
and shadows were thrown across the road. It seemed 
that the sun was going to chase away the greyness. The 
light is perhaps never felt more strongly as a divine pre- 
sence stirring all those inarticulate sensibilities which are 
our deepest life, than in these moments when it instantane- 
ously awakens the shadows. A certain awe which inevit- 
ably accompanied this most momentous act of her life 
became a more conscious element in Romola ’s feeling as 
she found herself in the sudden presence of the impalpable 
golden glory and the long shadow of herself that was not 
to be escap(’d. Hitherto she had met no one but an occa- 
sional contadino with mules, and the many turnings of 
the road on the level prevented her from seeing that Maso 
was not very far ahead of her. But when she had passed 
Pietra and was on rising ground, she lifted up the hanging 
roof of her cowl and looked eagerly before her. 

The cowl was dropped again immediately. She had 
seen, not Maso, but — tw^o monks, who were approaching 
within a few yards of her. The edge of her cowl making 
a pent-house on her brow had shut out the objects above 
the level of her eyes, and for the last few’ moments she had 
been looking at nothing but the brightness on the path 
and at her own shadow, tall and shrouded like a dread 
spectre. 

She wished now that she had not looked up. Her dis- 
guise made her especially dislike to encounter monks : 
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they might expect some pious passwords of which she knew 
nothing, and she walked along with a careful appearance 
of unconsciousness till she had seen the skirts of the black 
mantles pass by her. Tlie encounter had made her heart 
beat disagreeably, for Romola had an uneasiness in her 
religious disguise, a shame at this studied concealment, 
which was made more distinct by a special effort to appear 
unconscious under actual glances. 

Hut the black skirts would be gone the faster because 
they were going dowm hill ; and seeing a great flat stone 
against a cypress that rose fiom a projecting green bank, 
she yielded to the desire which the slight shock h.id given 
her, to sit down and rest. 

.She turned her back on Florence, not meaning to look 
at It till the monks were (juite out of sight ; and raising 
the edge of her cowl again when she had seated herself, 
she discerned Maso and the mules at a distance W'here it 
was not liopeless for her to o\ertake them, as the old man 
w’ould prtibably linger in expectation of her. 

Meanwhile she might pause a little. She was fiee and 
alone. 


CIIAPTFR XX.W’llI 

THF in AC K MARKS Hia OMb MAGIC AL 

Tii\t j’ourney of I ito’s to Rome*, which h.id rcmovc'd 
many difficulties fioni Romola \ departure, had Ix'en 
ri soKcd on cjUite suddenly, at a suj^jx i , only the* e\rmng 
before. 

'I'lto had set out tow aids that suj)per w ith agreeable 
expet tations. 'I'lie meats were likely to be dehc.tte, the 
wines choice, the company distinguished, for the phu'e 
of entertainment was the Selva or Orto de’ Rucellai, or, 
as we should say, the Rucellai (iardens; and the host, 
Bernardo Rucellai, was quite a typical Morentine grandee. 
F\en his family name has a significance which is prettily 
symbolic : properly understood, it may bring before us a 
little lichen, popularly named orcella or rnccclla, width 
grows on the rcxks of (ircck isles and in the (’anaries ; 
and having drunk a great deal of light into its little stems 
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and button-heads, will, under certain circumstances, give 
it out again as a reddish purple dye, very grateful to the 
eyes of men. By bringing the excellent secret of this dye, 
called oricello, from the Levant to Florence, a certain 
merchant, who lived nearly a hundred years before our 
Bernardo’s time, won for himself and his descendants 
much wealth, and the pleasantly-suggestive surname of 
Oricellari, or Roccellari, which on Tuscan tongues speedily 
became Rucellai. 

And our Bernardo, who stands out more prominently 
than the rest on this purple background, had added all 
sorts of distinction to the family name : he had married the 
sister of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and had had the most splendid 
wedding in the memory of Florentine upholstery; and for 
these and other virtues he had been sent on embassies to 
France and Venice, and had been chosen Gonfaloniere ; 
he had not only built himself a fine palace, but had finished 
putting the black and white marble facade to the church 
of Santa Maria Novella; he had planted a garden with 
rare trees, and had made it classic ground by receiving 
within it the meetings of the Platonic Academy, orphaned 
by the death of Lorenzo; he had written an excellent, 
learned book, of a new topographical sort, about ancient 
Rome ; he had collected antiquities ; he had a pure Latinity. 
The simplest account of him, one secs, reads like a laud- 
atory epitaph, at the end of which the Greek and Ausonian 
Muses might be confidently requested to tear their hair, 
and Nature to desist from any second attempt to combine 
so many virtues with one set of viscera. 

His invitation had been conveyed to Tito through Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni, with an emphasis which would have sug- 
gested that the object of the gathering was political, even 
if the public questions of the time had been less absorbing. 
As it was, Tito felt sure that some party purposes were to 
be furthered by the excellent flavours of stewed fish and 
old Greek wine; for Bernardo Rucellai was not simply an 
influential personage, he was one of the elect Twenty who 
for three weeks had held the reins of Florence. This 
assurance put Tito in the best spirits as he made his way 
to the Via della Scala, where the classic garden was to be 
found : without it, he might have had some uneasy specu* 
lation as to whether the high company he would have the 
honour of meeting was likely to be dull as well as distin- 
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guished ; for he had had experience of various dull suppers 
even in the Rucellai gardens, and especially of the dull 
philosophic sort, wherein he had not only been called 
upon to accept an entire scheme of the universe (which 
would have been easy to him), but to listen to an exposi- 
tion of the same, from the origin of things to their complete 
ripeness in the tractate of the philosopher then speaking. 

It was a dark evening, and it was only when Tito crossed 
the occasional light of a lamp suspended before an image 
of the Virgin, that the outline of his figure was discernible 
enough for recognition. At such moments any one caring 
to watch his passage from one of these lights to anothet 
might have observed that the tall and graceful personage 
with the mantle folded round him was followed constantly 
by a very different form, thick-set and elderly, in a serge 
tunic and felt hat. The conjunction might have been taken 
for mere chance, since there were many passengers along 
the streets at this hour. But when Tito stopped at the gate 
of the Rucellai gardens, the figure behind stopped too. 'fhe 
sportello, or smaller door of the gate, was already being 
held open by the servant, who, in the distraction of attend- 
ing to some question, had not yet closed it since the last 
arrival, and Tito turned in rapidly, giving his name to the 
servant, and passing on between the evergreen bushes that 
shone like metal in the torchlight. The follower turned in 
too. 

“ Your name?” said the servant. 

“ Baldassarre Calvo,” was the immediate answer. 

“ You are not a guest; the guests have all passed.” 

“ I belong to Tito Melcma, who has just gone in. I am 
to wait in the gardens.” 

The servant hesitated. ” I had orders to admit only 
guests. Are you a servant of Messer Tito?” 

“ No, friend, I am not a servant; I am a scholar.” 

There are men to whom you need only say, ” I am a 
buffalo,” in a certain tone of quiet confidence, and they 
will let you pass. The porter gave way at once, Baldas- 
sarre entered, and heard the door closed and chained behind 
him, as he too disappeared among the shining bushes. 

Those ready and firm answers argued a great change in 
Baldassarre since the last meeting face to face with Tito, 
when the dagger broke in two. The change had declared 
itself in a startling way. 
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At the moment when the shadow of Tito passed in front 
of the hovel as he departed homeward, Baldassarre was 
sitting in that state of after-tremor known to every one 
who is liable to great outbursts of passion: a state in 
which physical powerlessness is sometimes accompanied 
by an exceptional lucidity of thought, as if that disengage- 
ment of excited passion had carried away a fire-mist and 
left clearness behind it. He felt unable to rise and walk 
away just yet; his limbs seemed benumbed; he was cold, 
and his hands shook. But in that bodily helplessness he 
sat surrounded, not by the habitual dimness and vanishing 
shadows, but by the clear images of the past ; he was living 
again in an unbroken course through that life which seemed 
a long preparation for the taste of bitterness. 

For some minutes he was too thoroughly absorbed by 
the images to reflect on the fact that he saw them, and 
note the fact as a change. But when that sudden clearness 
had travelled through the distance, and came at last to 
rest on the scene just gone by, he felt fully where he was : 
he remembered Monna Lisa and Tessa. Ah ! he then was 
the mysterious husband ; he who had another wife in the 
Via de’ Bardi. It was time to pick up the broken dagger 
and go — go and leave no trace of himself; for to hide his 
fceljleness seemed the thing most like power that was left 
to him. He leaned to take up the fragments of the dagger ; 
then he turned towards the book whicli lay open at his side. 
It was a fine large manuscript, an odd volume of Pausanias. 
The moonlight was upon it, and he could see the large 
letters at the head of the page : 

ME22HNIKA. KB'. 

In old days he had known Pausanias familiarly; yet an 
hour or two ago he had been looking hopelessly at that 
page, and it had suggested no more meaning to him than 
if the letters had been black weather-marks on a wall ; but 
at this moment they were once more the magic signs that 
conjure up a world. That moonbeam falling on the letters 
had raised Messenia before him, and its struggle against 
the Spartan oppression. 

He snatched up the book, but the light was too pale for 
him to read further by. No matter : he knew that chapter; 
he read inwardly. He saw the stoning of the traitor Aristo- 
crates — stoned by a whole people, who cast him out from 
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their borders to lie unburied, and set up a pillar with 
verses upon it, telling how Time had brought home justice 
to the unjust. The words arose within him, and stirred 
innumerable vibrations of memory. He forgot that he was 
old : he could almost have shouted. The light was come 
again, mother of knowledge and joy ! In that exultation 
his limbs recovered their strength : he started up with his 
broken dagger and book, and went out under the broad 
moonlight. 

It was a nipping frosty air, but Raldassarrc could feel 
no chill — he only felt the glow of conscious power. He 
walked about and paused on all the open spots of that high 
ground, and looked down on the domed and towered city, 
sleeping darkly under its sleeping guardians, the moun- 
tains; on the pale gleam of the ri\er; on the valley vanish- 
ing towards the peaks of snow; and felt himself master of 
them all. 

That sense of mental empire which belongs to us all in 
moments of exceptional clearness was intensified for him 
by the long days and nights in which memory had been 
little more than the consciousness of something gone. That 
city, which had been a weary labyrinth, was material that 
he could subdue to his purposes now : his mind glanced 
through its affairs with flashing conjecture; he was once 
more a man who knew cities, whose sense of vision was 
instructed with large e\j)ericnce, and who felt the keen 
delight of holding all things in the grasp of language. 
Names I Images ! — his mind rushed through its wealth 
without pausing, like one w^ho enters on a great inheritance. 

But amidst all that rushing eagerness there was one end 
presiding in Baldassarrc’s <'onsciousncss, — a dark deity in 
the inmost cell, who only seemed forgotten while his heca- 
tomb was being prepared. And when the first triumph in 
the certainty of recovered power had had its way, his 
thoughts centred themselves on Tito, 'fhat fair slippery 
viper could not escape him now ; thanks to struggling 
justice, the heart that never quivered with tenderness for 
another had its sensitive selfish fibres that could be reached 
by the sharp point of anguish. The soul that bowed to no 
right, bowed to the great lord of mortals, Pain. 

He could .search into every secret of 'I'ito’s life now : he 
knew some of the secrets already, and the failure of the 
broken dagger, which seemed like frustration, had been 
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the beginning of achievement. Doubtless that sudden 
raee had shaken away the obstruction which stifled his 
soul. Twice before, when his memory had partially 
returned, it had been in consequence of sudden excitation : 
once when he had had to defend himself from an enraged 
dog : once when he had been overtaken by the waves, and 
had had to scramble up a rock to save himself. 

Yes, but if this time, as then, the light were to die out, 
and the dreary conscious blank come back again ! This 
time the light was stronger and steadier ; but what security 
was there that before the morrow the dark fog would not 
be round him again? Even the fear seemed like the begin- 
ning of feebleness : he thought with alarm that he might 
sink the faster for this excited vigil of his on the hill, which 
was expending his force; and after seeking anxiously for 
a sheltered corner where he might lie down, he nestled at 
last against a heap of warm garden straw, and so fell 
asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again it was daylight. The 
first moments were filled with strange bewilderment : he 
was a man with a double identity ; to which had he awaked ? 
to the life of dim-sighted sensibilities like the sad heirship 
of some fallen greatness, or to the life of recovered power? 
Surely the last, for the events of the night all came back 
to him : the recognition of the page in Pausanias, the 
crowding resurgence of facts and names, the sudden wide 
prospect which had given him such a moment as that of 
the Maenad in the glorious amaze of her morning waking 
on the mountain top. 

He took up the book again, he read, he remembered 
without reading. He saw a name, and the images ot 
deeds rose with it : he saw the mention of a deed, and he 
linked it with a name. There were stories of inexpiable 
crimes, but stories also of guilt that seemed successful. 
There were sanctuaries for swift-footed miscreants : base- 
ness had its armour, and the weapons of justice sometimes 
broke against it. What then? If baseness triumphed 
everywhere else, if it could heap to itself all the goods of 
the world and even hold the keys of hell, it would never 
triumph over the hatred itself awaked. It could devise 
no torture that would seem greater than the torture of 
submitting to its smile. Baldassarre felt the indestructible 
independent force of a supreme emotion, which knows no 
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terror, and asks for no motive, which is itself an ever- 
burning motive, consuming all other desire. And now, 
in this morning light, when the assurance came again that 
the fine fibres of association were active still, and that his 
recovered self had not departed, all his gladness was but 
the hope of vengeance. 

From that time till the evening on which we have seen 
him enter the Rucellai gardens, he had been incessantly, 
but cautiously, inquiring into Tito’s position and all his 
circumstances, and there was hardly a day on which he 
did not contrive to follow his movements. But he wished 
not to arouse any alarm in Tito : he wished to secure a 
moment when the hated favourite of blind fortune was at 
the summit of confident ease, surrounded by chief men 
on whose favour he depended. It was not any retributive 
payment or recognition of himself for his own behoof, on 
which Baldassarre’s whole soul was bent : it was to find 
the sharpest edge of disgrace and shame by w^hich a selfish 
smiler could be pierced ; it was to send through his marrow 
the most sudden shock of dread. He was content to lie 
hard, and live stintedly — he had spent the greater part 
of his remaining money in buying another poniard ; his 
hunger and his thirst were after nothing exquisite but an 
exquisite vengeance. He had avoided addressing himself 
to any one whom he suspected of intimacy with Tito, lest 
an alarm raised in Tito’s mind should urge him cither to 
flight or to some other counteracting measure which hard- 
pressed ingenuity might devise. For this reason he had 
never entered Nello’s shop, which he observed that Tito 
frequented, and he had turned aside to avoid meeting Fiero 
di Cosimo. 

The possibility of frustration gave added eagerness to 
his desire that tlie great opportunity he sought should not 
be deferred. The desire was eager in him on another 
ground ; he trembled lest his memory should go again. 
Whether from the agitating prc.scnce of that fear, or from 
some other causes, he had twice felt a sort of mental dizzi- 
ness, in which the inward sense or imagination seemed to 
be losing the distinct forms of things. Once he had 
attempted to enter the Palazzo \’ecchio and make his way 
into a council-chamber where Tito was, and had failed. 
But now, on this evening, he felt that his occasion was 
come. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

A SUPPER IN THE RUCELLAI GARDENS 

On entering the handsome pavilion, Tito’s quick glance 
soon discerned in the selection of the guests the confirma- 
tion of his conjecture that the object of the gathering was 
political, though, perhaps, nothing more distinct than that 
strengthening of party which comes from good-fellowship. 
Good dishes and good wine were at that time believed to 
heighten the consciousness of political preferences, and in 
the inspired ease of after-supper talk it was supposed that 
people ascertained their own opinions with a clearness quite 
inaccessible to uninvited stomachs. The Florentines were 
a sober and frugal people ; but wherever men have gathered 
wealth, Madonna della Gozzoviglia and San Buonvino have 
had their worshippers; and the Rucellai were among the 
few Florentine families who kept a great table and lived 
splendidly. It was not probable that on this evening there 
would be any attempt to apply high philosophic theories ; 
and there could be no objection to the bust of Plato looking 
on, or even to the modest presence of the cardinal virtues 
in fresco on the walls. 

That bust of Plato had been long used to look down on 
conviviality of a more transcendental sort, for it had been 
brought from Lorenzo’s villa after his death, when the 
meetings of the Platonic Academy had been transferred 
to these gardens. Kspecially on every thirteenth of 
November, reputed anniversary of Plato’s death, it had 
looked down from under laurel leaves on a picked company 
of scholars and philosophers, who met to cat and drink 
with moderation, and to discuss and admire, perhaps with 
less moderation, the doctrines of the great master : — on 
Pico della Mirandola, once a Quixotic young genius with 
long curls, astonished at his own powers and astonishing 
Rome with heterodox theses ; afterwards a more humble 
student with a consuming passion for inward perfection, 
having come to find the universe more astonishing than 
his own cleverness on innocent, laborious Marsilio 
Ficino, picked out young to be reared as a Platonic philo- 
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sophcr, and fed on Platonism in all its stages till his mind 
was perhaps a little pulpy from that too exclusive diet : — 
on Angelo Poliziano, chief literary genius of that age, a 
born poet, and a scholar without dulncss, whose phrases 
had blood in them and are alive still : — or, further back, 
on Leon Battista Alberti, a reverend senior when those 
three were young, and of a much grander type than they, 
a robust, universal mind, at once practical and theoretic, 
artist, man of science, inventor, poet : — and on many more 
valiant workers whose names are not registered where 
every day we turn the leaf to read them, but whose labours 
make a part, though an unrecognized part, of our inherit- 
ance, like the ploughing and sowing of past generations. 

Bernardo Rucellai was a man to hold a distinguished 
place in that Academy even before he became its host and 
patron. He was still in the prime of life, not more than 
four and forty, with a somewhat haughty, cautiously 
dignified presence; conscious of an amazingly pure 
Latinity, but, says Krasmus, not to be caught speaking 
Latin — no word of Latin to be sheared ofT him by the 
sharpest of 'feutons. He welcomed Tito with more marked 
favour than usual, and ^.i\e him a place between Lorenzo 
Tornahuoni and (lianiioz/o Pucci, both of them accom- 
plished young members of the Medicean party. 

Of course the talk was the lightest in the world while 
the brass bowl filled with scented water was passing round, 
that the company might wash their hands, and rings flashed 
on white fingers under the wax-lights, and there was the 
pleasant fragrance of fresh white damask newly come from 
France. Tlie tone of remark was a very common one 
in those times. .Some one asked what Dante’s pattern old 
Florentine would think if the life could come into him 
again under his leathern belt and bone clasp, and he could 
sec silver forks on the table? And it was agreed on all 
hands that the habits of posterity would be very surprising 
to ancestors, if ancestors could only know them. 

And while the silver forks were just dallying with the 
appetizing delicacies that introduced the more serious busi- 
ness of the supper — such as morsels of liver— cooked to 
that exquisite point that they would melt in the mouth — 
there was time to admire the designs on the enamelled silver 
centres of the brass service, and to say something, as usual, 
about the silver dish for confetti, a masterpiece of Antonio 
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Pollajuolo, whom patronizing^ Popes had seduced from his 
native Florence to more gorgeous Rome. 

“Ah, I remember,*’ said Niccol6 Ridolh, a middle-aged 
man, with that negligent ease of manner which, seeming 
to claim nothing, is really based on the life-long conscious- 
ness of commanding rank — “ I remember our Antonio 
getting bitter about his chiselling and enamelling of these 
metal things, and taking in a fury to painting, because, said 
he, * the artist who puts his work into gold and silver, puts 
his brains into the melting-pot.* ** 

“And that is not unlikely to be a true foreboding of 
Antonio’s,’* said Giannozzo Pucci. “ If this pretty war 
with Pisa goes on, and the revolt only spreads a little to 
our other towns, it is not only our silver dishes that arc 
likely to go; I doubt whether Antonio’s silver saints round 
the altar of San Giovanni will not some day vanish from 
the eyes of the faithful to be worshipped more devoutly 
in the form of coin.’’ 

“The Frate is preparing us for that already,*’ said 
Tornabuoni. “ He is telling the people that God will not 
have silver crucifixes and starving stomachs ; and that the 
church is best adorned with the gems of holiness and the 
fine gold of brotherly love.’’ 

“ A very useful doctrine of war-finance, as many a Con- 
dottiere has found,’’ said Bernardo Rucellai, drily. “ But 
politics come on after the confetti, Lorenzo, when we can 
drink wine enough to wash them down ; they are too solid 
to be taken with roast and boiled.’’ 

“ Yes, indeed,*’ said Niccol6 Ridolfi. “ Our Luigi Pulci 
would have said this delicate boiled kid must be eaten with 
an impartial mind. I remember one day at Careggi, when 
Luigi was in his rattling vein, he was maintaining that 
nothing perverted the palate like opinion. ‘ Opinion,’ said 
he, ‘ corrupts the saliva — that’s why men took to pepper. 
Scepticism is the only philosophy that doesn’t bring a taste 
in the mouth.’ ‘Nay,’ says poor Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

‘ you must be out there, Luigi. Here is this untainted 
sceptic, Matteo Franco, who wants hotter sauce than any 
of us.’ ‘Because he has a strong opinion of himself/ 
flashes out Luigi, * which is the original egg of all other 
opinion. He a sceptic? He believes in the immortality of 
his own verses. He is such a logician as that preaching 
friar who described the pavement of the bottomless pit.’ 
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Poor Luigi I his mind was like sharpest steel that can 
touch nothing without cutting/’ 

And yet a very gentle-hearted creature/’ said Gian- 
nozzo Pucci. ** It seemed to me his talk was a mere blow- 
ing of soap-bubbles. What dithyrambs he went into about 
eating and drinking ! and yet he was as temperate as a 
butterfly. ” 

The light talk and the solid eatables were not soon at 
an end, for after the roast and boiled meats came the indis- 
pensable capon and game, and, crowning glory of a well- 
spread table, a peacock cooked according to the receipt 
of Apicius for cooking partridges, namely, with the feathers 
on, but not plucked afterwards, as that great authority 
ordered concerning his partridges; on the contrary, so 
disposed on the dish that it might look as much as possible 
like a live peacock taking its unboiled repose. Great was 
the skill required in that confidential servant who was the 
official carver, respectfully to turn the classical though 
insipid bird on its back, and expose the plucked breast 
from which he was to dispense a delicate slice to each 
of the honourable company, unless any one should be of 
so independent a mind as to decline that expensive tough- 
ness and prefer the vulgar digestibility of cajK)n, 

Hardly any one was so bold. Tito quoted Horace, and 
dispersed his slice in small particles over his plate ; Ber- 
nardo Rucellai made a learned observation about the ancient 
price of peacocks* eggs, but did not pretend to eat his 
slice; and Niccol6 Ridolfi held a mouthful on his fork while 
he told a favourite story of Luigi Fulchi’s, about a man 
of Siena, who, wanting to give a splendid entertainment 
at moderate expense, bought a wild goose, cut oflf its 
beak and webbed feet, and boiled it in its feathers, to pass 
for a pea-hen. 

In fact, very little peacock was eaten; but there was 
the satisfaction of sitting at a table where peacock was 
served up in a remarkable manner, and of knowing that 
such caprices were not within reach of any but those who 
supped with the very w'ealthiest men. And it would have 
been rashness to speak slightingly of peacock's flesh, or 
any other venerable institution, at a time when Fra Giro- 
lamo was teaching the disturbing doctrine that it was not 
the duty of the rich to be luxurious for the sake of the 
poor. 
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Meanwhile, in the chill obscurity that surrounded this 
centre of warmth, and light, and savoury odours, the lonely 
disowned man was walking in gradually narrowing circuits. 
He paused among the trees, and looked in at the windows, 
which made brilliant pictures against the gloom. He could 
hear the laughter; he could see Tito gesticulating with 
careless grace, and hear his voice, now alone, now ming- 
ling in the merry confusion of interlacing speeches. Bal- 
dassarre’s mind was highly strung. He was preparing 
himself for the moment when he could win his entrance 
into this brilliant company ; and he had a savage satisfac- 
tion in the sight of Tito’s easy gaiety, which seemed to 
be preparing the unconscious victim for more effective 
torture. 

But the men seated among the branching tapers and 
the flashing cups could know nothing of the pale fierce 
face that watched them from without. The light can be 
a curtain as well as the darkness. 

And the talk went on with more eagerness as it became 
less disconnected and trivial. The sense of citizenship was 
just then strongly forced even on the most indifferent minds. 
What the over-mastering Fra Girolamo was saying and 
prompting was really uppermost in the thoughts of every 
one at table; and before the stewed fish was removed, and 
while the favourite sweets were yet to come, his name rose 
to the surface of the conversation, and, in spite of Rucellai’s 
previous prohibition, the talk again became political. At 
first, while the servants remained present, it was mere 
gossip : what had been done in the Palaz/o on this first 
day’s voting for the Great Council; how hot-tempered 
and domineering Francesco Valori was, as if he were to 
have everything his own way by right of his austere virtue ; 
and how it was clear to everybody who heard Soderini’s 
speeches in favour of the Great Council, and also heard 
the Frate’s sermons, that they were both kneaded in the 
same trough. 

“ My opinion is,” said Niccol6 Ridolfi, ‘‘ that the Frate 
has a longer head for public matters than Soderini or any 
Piagnone among them : you may depend on it that Soderini 
is his mouth-piece more than he is Soderini’s.” 

‘‘ No, Niccol6; there I differ from you,” said Bernardo 
Rucellai : ” the Frate has an acute mind, and readily sees 
what will serve his own ends; but it is not likely that 
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Pagolantonio Soderini, who has had long exf>crience of 
affairs, and has specially studied the Venetian Council, 
should be much indebted to a monk for ideas on that sub- 
ject. No, no : Soderini loads the cannon ; though, I 
grant you. Fra Girolamo brings the powder and lights 
the match. He is master of the people, and the people 
are getting master of us. Kcco!** 

“ Well,*’ said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, presently, when the 
room was clear of ser\Mnts, and nothing but wine was 
passing round, “ whether Soderini is indebted or not, we 
are indebted to the Fratc for the general amnesty which 
has gone along with the scheme of the Council. Wc might 
have done without the fear of God and the reform of morals 
being passed by a majority of black beans ; but that excel- 
lent proposition, that our Mcdicean heads should be allowed 
to remain comfortably on our shoulders, and that we should 
not be obliged to hand over our property in fines, has my 
warm approval, and it is my belief that nothing but the 
Frate’s predominance could have procured that for us. 
And you may rely on it that Fra (Jirolamo is as firm as 
a rock on that point of promoting peace. I have had an 
interview with him.” 

There was a murmur of surprise and curiosity at the 
farther end of the table; but Bernardo Rucell.ii simply 
nodded, as if he knew what Tornabuoni had to say, and 
wished him to go on. 

” Yes,” proceeded Tornabuoni, ” I have been favoured 
with an interview in the Frate’s own cell, which, let me 
tell you, is not a common favour; for I have reason to 
believe that even Francesco Valori very seldom sees him 
in private. However, I think he saw me the more willingly 
because I was not a ready-made follow'cr, but had to be 
converted. And, for my part, I sec clearly enough that 
the only safe and wise policy for us Mediceans to pursue 
is to throw our strength into the scale of the Frate’s party. 
We arc not strong enough to make head on our own 
behalf ; and if the Fratc and the popular party were upset, 
every one who hears me knows perfectly well what other 
party would be uppermost just now : Xerli, Alberti, Pazzi, 
and the rest — Arrahbiati, as somebody christened them the 
other day — who, instead of giving us an amnc.sty, would 
be inclined to fly at our throats like mad dogs, and not be 
satisfied till they had banished half of us.’* 
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There were strong interjections of assent to this last 
sentence of Tornabuoni's, as he paused and looked round 
a moment. 

“ A wise dissimulation,” he went on, ” is the only course 
for moderate rational men in times of violent party feeling. 
I need hardly tell this company what are my real political 
attachments : I am not the only man here who has strong 
personal ties to the banished family; but, apart from any 
such ties, I agree with my more experienced friends, who 
are allowing me to speak for them in their presence, that 
the only lasting and peaceful state of things for Florence is 
the predominance of some single family interest. This 
theory of the Prate’s, that we are to have a popular govern- 
ment, in which every man is to strive only for the general 
good, and know no party names, is a theory that may do 
for some isle of Cristoforo Colombo’s finding, but will 
never do for our fine old quarrelsome Florence. A change 
must come before long, and with patience and caution we 
have every chance of determining the change in our favour. 
Meanwhile, the best thing we can do will be to keep the 
Prate’s flag flying, for if any other were to be hoisted 
just now it would be a black flag for us.” 

” It’s true,” said Niccol6 Ridolfi, in a curt decisive way. 
” What you say is true, Lorenzo. For my own part, I 
am too old for anybody to believe that I’ve changed my 
feathers. And there are certain of us — our old Bernardo 
del Nero for one — whom you would never persuade to 
borrow another man’s shield. But we can lie still, like 
sleepy old dogs; and it’s clear enough that barking would 
be of no use just now. As for this psalm-singing party, 
who vote for nothing but the glory of God, and want to 
make believe we can all love each other, and talk as if 
vice could be swept out with a besom by the Magnificent 
Eight, their day will not be a long one. After all the talk 
of scholars, there are but two sorts of government : one 
where men show their teeth at each other, and one where 
men show their tongues and lick the feet of the strongest. 

They’ll get their Great Council finally voted to-morrow 

that’s certain enough— and they’ll think they’ve found out 
a new plan of government ; but as sure as there’s a human 
skin under every lucco in the Council, their new plan will 
end like every other, in snarling or in licking. That’s my 
view of things as a plain man. Not that 1 consider it 
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becoming in men of family and following, who have got 
others depending on their constancy and on their sticking 
to their colours, to go a-hunting with a fine net to catch 
reasons in the air, like doctors of law. I say frankly that, 
as the head of my family, 1 shall be true to my old alliances ; 
and I have ne\er yet seen any chalk-mark on political 
reasons to tell me which is true and which is false. My 
friend Bernardo Rucellai lierc is a man of reasons, I know, 
and I have no objection to anybody's finding fine-spun 
reasons for me, so that they don’t interfere with my actions 
as a man of family who has faith to keep with his con- 
nections.*’ 

If that is an appeal to me, Niccol6,** said Bernardo 
Rucellai, with a formal dignity, in amusing contrast with 
Ridolfi’s curt and pithy ease, “ I may take this opportunity 
of saying, that wdiile my wishes are partly determined by 
long-standing personal relations, 1 cannot enter into any 
positive schemes with persons over whose actions 1 have 
no control. I myself might be content with a restoration 
of the old order of things; but with modifications — with 
important modifications. And the one point on which 1 
wish to declare my concurrence with Lorenzo 'rornabuoni 
is, that the best policy to be pursued by our friends is, 
to throw the weight of their interest into the .scale of the 
popular party, h'or myself, I condes('cnd to no dissimu- 
lation ; nor do 1 at present see the party or the sc'heme 
that commands my full assent. In all alike theie is crudity 
and confusion of ideas, and of all the twenty men who are 
my colleagues in the present crisis, there is not one with 
whom I do not find myself in wide disagreement.” 

Niccol6 Kidolfi shrugged his shoulders, and left it to 
some one else to take up the ball. As the wine went round 
the talk became more and more frank and li\ely, and the 
desire of several at once to be the chief speaker, as usual 
caused the company to break up into small knots of two 
and three. 

It was a result w'hich had been foreseen by Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni and (lianno/zo Pucci, and they were among 
the first to turn aside from the high-road of general talk 
and enter into a special conversation with Tito, who sat 
between them; gradu.illy pushing away their seats, and 
turning their backs on the table and w'ine. 

” In truth, Mclema,” Tornabuoni was saying at this 
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Stage, laying one hose-clad leg across the knee of the other, 
and caressing his ancle, “ I know of no man in Florence 
who can serve our party better than you. You see what 
most of our friends are : men who can no more hide their 
prejudices than a dog can hide the natural tone of his bark, 
or else men whose political ties are so notorious, that they 
must always be objects of suspicion. Giannozzo here, and 
I, I flatter myself, are able to overcome that suspicion ; we 
have that power of concealment and finesse, without which 
a rational cultivated man, instead of having any pre- 
rogative, is really at a disadvantage compared with a wild 
bull or a savage. But, except yourself, I know of no one 
else on whom we could rely for the necessary discretion.” 

“ Yes,” said Giannozzo Pucci, laying his hand on Tito’s 
shoulder, ” the fact is, Tito mio, you can help us better 
than if you were Ulysses himself, for I am convinced that 
Ulysses often made himself disagreeable. To manage men 
one ought to have a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. And 
there is not a soul in Florence who could undertake a busi- 
ness like this journey to Rome, for example, with the same 
safety that you can. There is your scholarship, which may 
always be a pretext for such journeys ; and wha< is better, 
there is your tafent, which it would be harder to match 
than your scholarship. Niccol6 Macchiavelli might have 
done for us if he had been on our side, but hardly so well. 
He is too much bitten with notions, and has not your power 
of fascination. All the worse for him. He has lost a 
great chance in life, and you have got it.” 

” Yes,” said Tornabuoni, lowering his voice in a signifi- 
cant manner, “you have only to play your game well, 
Melema, and the future belongs to you. For the Medici, 
you may rely upon it, will keep a foot in Rome as well as 
in Florence, and the time may not be far off when they 
will be able to make a finer career for their adherents even 
than they did in old days. Why shouldn’t you take orders 
some day? There’s a cardinal’s hat at the end of that 
road, and you would not be the first Greek who has worn 
that ornament.” 

Tito laughed gaily. He was too acute not to measure 
Tornabuoni ’s exaggerated flattery, but still the flattery had 
a pleasant flavour. 

“ My joints arc not so stiff yet,” he said, “ that I can’t 
be induced to run without such a high prize as that. I 
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think the income of an abbey or two held * in commendam,* 
without the trouble of getting my head shaved, would 
satisfy me at present.*’ 

“ I was not joking,** said Tornabuoni, with grave 
suavity ; “1 think a scholar would always be the better off 
for taking orders. But we’ll talk of that another time. 
One of the objects to be first borne in mind, is that you 
should win the confidence of the men who hang about 
San Marco ; that is what Giannozzo and 1 shall do, but you 
may carry it farther than wc can, because you are less 
obser\'ed. In that way you can get a thorough knowledge 
of their doings, and you will make a broader screen for 
your agency on our side. Nothing of course can be done 
before you start for Rome, because this bit of business 
between Piero de’ Medici and the French nobles must be 
effected at once. I mean w'hen you come back, of course; 
1 need say no more. 1 believe you could make yourself 
the pet votary of San Marco, if you liked; but you are 
wise enough to know that effective dissimulation is never 
immoderate. ” 

*‘ If it were not that an adhesion to the popular side Is 
necessary to your safety as an agent of our party, Tito 
mio,” said Giannozzo Pucci, who was more fraternal and 
less patronizing in his manner than Tornabuoni, “ I could 
have wished your skill to have been employed in another 
way, for which it is still better fitted. But now we must 
look out for some other man among us who will manage 
to get into the confidence of our sworn enemies, the Arrab- 
biati ; we need to know their movements more than those 
of the Prate’s party, who arc strong enough to play above 
board. Still, it would have been a difficult thing for you, 
from your known relations with the Medici a little while 
back, and that sort of kinship your wife has with Bernardo 
del Nero. We must find a man who has no distinguished 
connections, and who has not vet taken any side.” 

Tito was pushing his hair back automatically, as his 
manner was, and looking straight at Pucci with a scarcely 
perceptible smile on his lip. 

“ No need to look out for any one else,** he said, 
promptly. ** I can manage the whole business with perfect 
ease. I will engage to make myself the special confidant 
of that thick-headed Dolfo Spini, and know his projects 
before he knows them himself.” 
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Tito seldom spoke so confidently of his own powers, but 
he was in a state of exaltation at the sudden opening of 
a new path before him, where fortune seemed to have hung 
higher prizes than any he had thought of hitherto. Hither- 
to he had seen success only in the form of favour; it now 
flashed on him in the shape of power — of such power as 
is possible to talent without traditional ties, and without 
beliefs. Each party that thought of him as a tool might 
become dependent on him. His position as an alien, his 
indifference to the ideas or prejudices of the men amongst 
whom he moved, were suddenly transformed into advant- 
ages ; he became newly conscious of his own adroitness 
in the presence of a game that he was called on to play. 
And all the motives which might have made Tito shrink 
from the triple deceit that came before him as a tempting 
game, had been slowly strangled in him by the successive 
falsities of his life. 

Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, 
as the life of mankind at large makes a moral tradition for 
the race ; and to have once acted greatly seems a reason 
why we should always be oble. But Tito was feeling the 
effect of an opposite tradition : he had won no memories 
of self-conquest and perfect faithfulness from which he 
could have a sense of falling. 

The triple colloquy went on with growing spirit till it 
was interrupted by a call from the table. Probably the 
movement came from the listeners in the party, who were 
afraid lest the talkers should tire themselves. At all events 
it was agreed that there had been enough of gravity, and 
Rucellai had just ordered new flasks of Montepulciano. 

“ How many minstrels arc there among us?” he said, 
when there had been a general rallying round the table. 
” Mclema, I think you arc the chief : Matteo will give you 
the lute.” 

” Ah, yes !” said Giannozzo Pucci, ” lead the last chorus 
from Poliziano’s Orfeo, that you have found such an 
excellent measure for, and we will all fall in : — 

* Ciascun segua, o B.^cco, le : 

Bacco, Bacco, evc>i, evo^ ! ’ ” 

The servant put the lute into Tito’s hands, and then 
said something in an under-tone to his master. A little 
subdued questioning and answering went on between them, 
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while Tito touched the lute in a preluding way to the strain 
of the chorus, and there was a confusion of speech and 
musical humming all round the table. Bernardo Rucellai 
had said, “ Wait a moment, Melcma;** but the words had 
been unheard by Tito, who was leaning towards Pucci, and 
singing low to him the phrases of the M;enad-chorus. He 
noticed nothing until the buzz round the table suddenly 
ceased, and the notes of his own voice, with its soft low- 
toned triumph, “ Kvo^, e\o^!‘’ fell in startling isolation. 

It was a strange moment. Baldassarre had mo\cd 
round the table till he was opposite I'lto, and as the hum 
ceased there might be seen for .m instant Baldassarre ’s 
fierce dark eyes bend on 'I'ito’s bright smiling unconscious- 
ness, while the low notes of triumph dropped from his lips 
into the silence. 

rito looked up with a slight start, and his lips turned 
pale, but he seemed haidl\ more moved than (lianno/zo 
Pucci, who had looked up at the same moment- or even 
than several others rounrl tlie tabic; for that sallow deep- 
lined face with the hatred in its e>es seemed a ternble 
a[)|)arition across tlie wax-ht ease and gaiety. And Tito 
cjuic'kiy rccoNcrcd some sclf*<'ommand. *' A mad old man 
— he looks like it — he is mad!” was the instantaneous 
thought that brought some cour.ige with it ; for he could 
conjecture no iruvard change in Baldassarre since they had 
met before. He just let his eyes fall and laid the lute on the 
table with apparent case; but his lingers piiu'hed the neck 
of the lute hard while he governed his head and liis glance 
sufiicicntly to look with an air of quiet appeal towards 
Bernardo Rucellai, who said at on<'e, — 

“ Good man, what is your business? What is the im- 
portant declaration that you have to make?” 

“ Messer Bernardo Rucellai, I wish you and your honour- 
able friends to know in what sort of company you arc 
sitting. There is a traitor among you.” 

There was a general movement of alarm. Pvery one 
present, except 1 ito, thought of polili<'al danger and not 
of private injury. 

Baldassarre began to speak as if he w'ere thoroug^hly 
assured of what he had to say; but, in spite of his long 
preparation for this moment, there was the tremor of 
over-mastering excitement in his voire. His passion shook 
him. He went on, but he did not say what he had meant 
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to say. As he fixed his eyes on Tito again the passionate 
words were like blows — they defied premeditation. 

“ There is a man among you who is a scoundrel, a liar, 
a robber. I was a father to him. I took him from beggary 
when he was a child. I reared him, I cherished him, I 
taught him, I made him a scholar. My head has lain hard 
that his might have a pillow. And he left me in slavery; 
he sold the gems that were mine, and when 1 came again, 
he denied me. ” 

The last words had been uttered with almost convulsed 
agitation, and Baldassarre paused, trembling. All glances 
were turned on Tito, who was now looking straight at 
Baldassarre. It was a moment of desperation that anni- 
hilated all feeling in him, except the determination to risk 
anything for the chance of escape. And he gathered con- 
fidence from the agitation by which Baldassarre was evi- 
dently shaken. He had ceased to pinch the neck of the lute, 
and had thrust his thumbs into his belt, while his lips had 
begun to assume a slight curl. He had never yet done 
an act of murderous cruelty even to the smallest animal 
that could utter a cry, but at that moment he would have 
been capable of treading the breath from a smiling child 
for the sake of his own safety. 

“ What does this mean, Melema?” said Bernardo Rucel- 
lai, in a tone of cautious surprise. He, as well as the rest 
of the company, felt relieved that the tenor of the accusa- 
tion was not political. 

“ Messer Bernardo,” said Tito, ” I believe this man is 
mad. I did not recognize him the first time he encountered 
me in Florence, but 1 know now that he is the servant who 
years ago accompanied me and my adoptive father to 
(Irecce, and was dismissed on account of misdemeanors. 
His name is Jacopo di Nola. Kven at that time I believe 
his mind was unhinged, for, without anv reason, he had 
conceived a strange hatred towards me; and now I am 
convinced that he is labouring under a mania which causes 
him to mistake his identity. He has already attempted my 
life since he has been in Florence; and I am in constant 
danger from him. But he is an object of pity rather than 
of indignation. It is too certain that my father is dead. 
You have only my word for it; but I must leave it to your 
judgment how far it is probable that a man of intellect and 
learning would have been lurking about in dark corners for 
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the last month with the purpose of assassinating me; or 
how far it is probable that, if this man were my second 
father, I could ha\e any moti\e for denying^ him. That 
story about my bein^ rescued from be^p:ary is the vision of 
a diseased brain. But it uill be a satisfaction to me at 
least if you will demand from him prtH>fs of his identity, 
lest any malignant person should choose to make this mad 
impeachment a reproach to me. 

Tito had felt more :ind more confidence as he went on; 
the lie was not so ditficLilt when it was once begun ; and ns 
the words fell easily from his bps, thev gave him a sense 
of power such as men feel when they have begun a 
muscular feat succcssfiillv . In this w.iy he acquired bold- 
ness enough to end with a ch.illenge for prt>ofs. 

Baldassarre, while he had been Wiilking in the gardens 
and afterwards waiting in an outer r(H>in of the pavilion 
with the servants, had been making anew the digest of the 
evidence he would bring to prove his identity and 'J'ito’s 
baseness, recalling the description and history of his gems, 
and assuring himself b) rapid ment.il glances th.it he could 
attest his learning .ind his tr.ivels. It might be partly 
owing to this nervous strain that the new' sIkk k of rag(‘ be 
felt as Tito’s he fell on his e.ars brought a strange bodily 
effect with it : a cold stream seemed to rush oxer him, and 
the last w'ords of the speech seemed to be drowned by ring- 
ing chimes. '\ liought g:i\e way to a di//y horror, as if the 
earth were slipping away from under him. ICvery one in 
the room w'as looking at him as J ito ended, and saw that 
the eyes which had had such ficrre intensity only a few 
minutes before had a vague fear in them. He clutched the 
back of a scat, and was silent. 

Hardly any evidence could have been more in favour of 
Tito’s assertion. 

“ Surely I have seen this man b(*fore, somewhere,” said 
Torn.'ibuoni. 

” Certainly you have,” said Tito, readily, in a low tone. 
” He is the escaped prisoner who clutchcfi rnc on the steps 
of the Duomo I did not recognize him then : he looks 
now more as he iis<d to do, except that he has a more 
unmistakable air of in. id imbecility.” 

” I cast no doubt on your word, Melcma,” said Bernardo 
Rucellai, with cautious gravity, ” but you arc right t() 
desire some positive test of the fact.” Ihcn turning to 
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Baldassarre, he said, “ If you are the person you claim to 
be, you can doubtless give some description of the gems 
which were your property. I myself was the purchaser of 
more than one gem from Messer Tito — the chief rings, I 
believe, in his collection. One of them is a fine sard, 
engraved with a subject from Homer. If, as you allege, 
you are a scholar, and the rightful owner of that ring, you 
can doubtless turn to the noted passage in Homer from 
which that subject is taken. Do you accept this test, 
Mclema? or have you anything to allege against its 
validity? The Jacopo you speak of, was he a scholar?” 

It was a fearful crisis for Tito. If he said, ” Yes,” his 
quick mind told him that he would shake the credibility of 
his story: if he said, ” No,” he risked everything on the 
uncertain extent of Haldassarre’s imbecility. But there 
was no noticeable pause before he said, ‘‘ No. I accept the 
test.” 

There was a dead silence while Ruccllai moved towards 
the recess where the books were, and came back with the 
fine Florentine Homer in his hand. Baldassarre, when he 
was addressed, had turned his head towards the speaker, 
and Rucellai believed that he had understood him. But he 
chose to repeat what he had said, that there might be no 
mistake as to the test. 

” The ring 1 possess,” he said, ” is a fine sard, engraved 
with a subject from Homer. There was no other at all 
resembling it in Messer Tito’s collection. Will you turn to 
the passage in Homer from which that subject is taken? 
Scat yourself here,” he added, laying the book on the table, 
and pointing to his own seat while he stood beside it. 

Baldassarre had so far recovered from the first confused 
horror produced by the sensation of rushing coldness and 
chiming din in the ears as to be partly aware of what was 
said to him : he was aware that something w^as being 
demanded from him to pro\c his identity, but he formed 
no distinct idea of the details. The sight of the book 
recalled the habitual longing and faint hope that he could 
read and understand, and he mo\cd towards the chair im- 
mediately. 

The btmk was open before him, and he bent his head a 
little towards it, while everybody watched him eagerly. He 
turned no leaf. His eyes w'andered over the pages that lay 
before him, and then fixed on them a straining gaze. This 
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lasted for two or three minutes in dead silence. Then he 
lifted his hands to each side of his head, and said, in a low 
tone of despair, “ Lost, lost !’* 

There was somethini' so piteous in the wandering look 
and the low cry, that while they confirmed the belief in his 
madness they raised compassion. Nay, so distinct some- 
times is the working of a double consciousness within us, 
that Tito himself, while he triumphed in the appaicnt veri- 
fication of his lie, wished that he had never made the lie 
necessary to himself — wished he had recognized his father 
on the steps — wislied he had gone to seek him — wished 
everything had been different. But he had borrowed from 
the terrible usurer Falsehood, and the loan had mounted 
and mounted with the years, till he belonged to the usurer, 
body and soul. 

The compassion excited in all the witnesses w'ns not 
without its danger to Tito; for conjecture is constantly 
guided b\ feeling, and more than one person suddenly con- 
cci\cd that this man might have been a scholar and have 
lost his faculties. On the other hand, they had not [)resent 
to their minds the motives which could ha\c led 'l ito to the 
denial of his benefactor, and having no ill-will towards him, 
it would have been difficult to them to believe that he had 
been uttering the basest of lies. And the originally com- 
mon type of Haldassarre’s ptTSon, co.irsened by years of 
hardship, told as a confirmation of I'ito’s he. If Haldas- 
sarre, to begin with, could have uttered precisely the w^ords 
he had premeditated, there might have been something in 
the form of his accusation which would have given it the 
stamp not only of true experience but of mcnt.il refincmeni. 
But there had been no such testimony in his impulsive 
agitated words : and there seemed the very opposite testi- 
mony in tnc rugged lace and the coarse hands that trembled 
beside it, standing out in strong contrast in the midst of 
that velvet-clad, fair-handed company. 

His next movement, while he was beings watched in 
silence, told ag^ainst him too. He U)ok his hands from his 
head, and felt for something under his tunic. Kvery one 
guessed w'hat that movement meant- guessed that there 
was a weapon at his side. Glances were interchanged ; and 
Bernardo Rucellai said, in a quiet tone, touching Baldas- 
sarre’s shoulder : — 

** My friend, this is an important business of yours. 

♦m 
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You shall have all justice. Follow me into a private 
room. 

Baldassarre was still in that half-stunned state in which 
he was susceptible to any prompting, in the same way as 
an insect, that forms no conception of what the prompting 
leads to. He rose from his seat, and followed Rucellai out 
of the room. 

In two or three minutes Rucellai came back again, and 
said, — 

“ He is safe under lock and key. Piero Pitti, you are 
one of the Magnificent Eight, what do you think of our 
sending Matteo to the palace for a couple of sbirri, who 
may escort him to the Stiiiche?^ If there is any danger in 
him, as I think there is, he will be safe there; and we can 
inquire about him to-morrow.” 

Pitti assented, and the order was given. 

” He is certainly an ill-looking fellow,” said Tornabuoni. 
” And you say he has attempted your life already, 
Melema?” 

And the talk turned on the various forms of madness, 
and the fierceness of the southern blood. If the seeds of 
conjecture unfavourable to Tito had been planted in the 
mind of any one present, they were hardly strong enough to 
grow without the aid of much daylight and ill-will. The 
common-looking, wild-eyed old man, clad in serge, might 
have won belief without very strong evidence, if he had 
accused a man who was envied and disliked. As it was, the 
only congruous and probable view of the case seemed to be 
the one that sent the unpleasant accuser safely out of sight, 
and left the pleasant serviceable Tito just where he was 
before. 

The subject gradually floated away, and gave place to 
others, till a heavy tramp, and something like the struggling 
of a man who was being dragged away, were heard out- 
side. The sounds soon died out, and the interruption 
seemed to make the last hour’s conviviality more resolute 
and vigorous. Every one was willing to forget a disagree- 
able incident. 

Tito’s heart was palpitating, and the wine tasted no 
better to him than if it had been blood. 

To-night he had paid a heavier price than ever to make 


^ The larged prison in Florence. 
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himself safe. He did not like the price, and yet it was 
inevitable that he should be glad of the purchase. 

And after all he led the chorus. He was in a state of 
excitement in which oppressive sensations, and the wretched 
consciousness of something hateful but irrevocable, were 
mingled with a feeling of triumph which seemed to assert 
itself as the feeling that would subsist and be master of the 
morrow. 

And it was master. For on the morrow, as we saw, 
when he was about to start on his mission to Rome, he had 
the air of a man well satisfied with the world. 


CHAPTER XL 

AS ARRESTING VOICE 

W’nEN Romola sat down on the stone under the 
cypress, all things conspired to give her the sense of 
freedom and solitude : her escape from the accustomed 
walls and streets; the widening distance from her husband, 
who was by this time riding towards Siena, while every 
hour would take her farther on the opposite way ; the morn- 
ing stillness; the great dip of ground on the roadside 
making a gulf between her and the sombre calm of the 
mountains. For the first time in her life she felt alone in 
the presence of the earth and sky, with no human presence 
interposing and making a law for her. 

Suddenly a voice close to her said, — 

“ You are Romola dc’ Rardi, the wife of Tito Mclcma.*' 

She knew the voice : it had vibrated through her more 
than once before ; and because she knew it, she did not turn 
round or look up. She sat shaken by awe, and yet in- 
wardly rebelling against the awe. It was one of those 
black-skirted monks who was daring to speak to her, and 
interfere with her privacy : that was all. And yet she was 
shaken, as if that destiny which men thought of as a 
sceptred deity had come to her, and grasped her with 
fingers of flesh. 

“ You arc fleeing from Florence in disguise. 1 have a 
command from God to stop you. You arc not permitted to 
flee.*' 
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Romola’s anger at the intrusion mounted higher at these 
imperative words. She would not turn round to look at the 
speaker, whose examining gaze she resented. Sitting quite 
motionless, she said, — 

“ What right have you to speak to me, or to hinder 
me?’' 

“ The right of a messenger. You have put on a religious 
garb, and you have no religious purpose. You have sought 
the garb as a disguise. But you were not suffered to pass 
me without being discerned. It was declared to me who 
you were : it is declared to me that you are seeking to 
escape from the lot God has laid upon you. You wish your 
true name and your true place in life to be hidden, that you 
may choose for yourself a new name and a new place, and 
have no rule but your own will. And I have a command 
to call you back. My daughter, you must return to your 
place. ” 

Romola’s mind rose in stronger rebellion with every 
sentence. She was the more determined not to show any 
sign of submission, because the consciousness of being 
inwardly shaken made her dread lest she should fall 
into irresolution. She spoke with more irritation than 
before. 

“ I will not return. I acknowledge no right of priests 
and monks to interfere with my actions. You have no 
power over me. ” 

I know — I know you have been brought up in scorn of 
obedience. But it is not the poor monk who claims to 
interfere with you : it is the truth that commands you. And 
you cannot escape it. Either you must obey it, and it will 
lead you ; or you must disobey it, and it will hang on you 
with the weight of a chain w'hich you will drag for ever. 
But you will obey it, my daughter. Your old servant will 
return to you with the mules; my companion is gone to 
fetch him; and you will go back to Florence.” 

She started up with anger in her eyes, and faced the 
speaker. It was Fra Girolamo : she knew that well enough 
before. She was nearly as tall as he was, and their faces 
were almost on a level. She had started up with defiant 
words ready to burst from her lips, but they fell back again 
without utterance. She had met Fra Girolamo’s calm 
glance, and the impression from it was so new to her, that 
her anger sank ashamed as something irrelevant. 
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There was nothing transcendent in Savonarola’s face. 
It was not beautiful. It was strong-featured, and owed all 
its refinement to habits of mind and rigid discipline of the 
body. The source of the impression his glance produced 
on Romola was the sense it con\eycd to her of interest in 
her and care for her apart from any personal feeling. It 
was the first time she had encountered a gaze in which 
simple human fellowship expressed itself as a strongly-felt 
bond. Such a glance is half the vocation of the priest or 
spiritual guide of men, and Romola felt it impossible again 
to question his authority to speak to her. She stotxl silent, 
looking at him. .And he spoke ag.iin. 

“ V'ou assert your freedom proudly, my daughter. But 
who is so base as the debtor that thinks himself free?** 

I'here was a sting in llu^se words, and Romola’s counte- 
nance changed as if a subtle pale flash had gone over it. 

“And you are fixing from xour debts: the debt of a 
Florentine woman ; the debt of a wife. You are turning 
your back on the lot that has bc<‘n appointed for you — you 
arc going to choose another. But c*'in man or woman 
choose duties? No more th.in they can choose their birth- 
place or their fatluT and mother. My daughter, you arc 
fleeing from the |)rcs(‘nce of God into the wilderness.” 

As the anger melted from Romola 's mind, it had given 
place to a new presentiment of the strength there might be 
in submission, if this man, at whom she was beginning to 
look with a vague rexa rence, had some valid law to show 
her. But nf> — it xvas impossible; he could not knoxx' what 
determined her. Yet she could not again simj)ly refuse to 
be guided; she xvas eonstraimd to ph’.id ; and in her new 
need to be reverent xshile she resisted, the title which she 
had never given him hi fore came to her lips without fore- 
thought. 

“ \fv father, you cannot know the reasons which compel 
me to go. None can know them but myself. None can 
judge for me. I have been driven by great sorrow. 1 am 
resolved to go.” 

“ I know enough, mv daughter: my mind has been so 
far illuminated concerning you, that I know enough. You 
are not happy in your married life; but I am not a con- 
fessor, and I seek to know nothing that should be reserved 
for the seal of confession. I have a divine warrant to stop 
you, which docs not depend on such knowledge. You were 
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warned by a message from heaven, delivered in my pre- 
sence — you were warned before marriage, when you might 
still have lawfully chosen to be free from the marriage 
bond. But you chose the bond ; and in wilfully breaking it 
— I speak to you as a pagan, if the holy mystery of 
matrimony is not sacred to you — you are breaking a 
pledge. Of what wrongs will you complain, my daughter, 
when you yourself are committing one of the greatest 
wrongs a woman and a citizen can be guilty of— with- 
drawing in secrecy and disguise from a pledge which you 
have given in the face of God and your fellow-men? Of 
what wrongs will you complain, when you yourself arc 
breaking the simplest law that lies at the foundation of the 
trust which binds man to man — faithfulness to the spoken 
word? This, then, is the wisdom you have gained by 
scorning the mysteries of the Church? — not to see the bare 
duty of integrity, where the Church would have taught 
you to see, not integrity only, but religion.*^ 

The blood had rushed to Romola^s face, and she shrank 
as if she had been stricken. ** 1 would not have put on a 
disguise,” she began; but she could not go on, — she 
was too much shaken by the suggestion in the Prate’s 
words of a possible affinity between her own conduct and 
Tito’s. 

“And to break that pledge you fly from Florence: 
Florence, where there are the only men and women in the 
world to whom you owe the debt of a fellow-citizen.” 

“ I should never have quitted Florence,” said Romola, 
tremulously, “ as long as there was any hope of my ful- 
fllling a duty to my father there.” 

“ And do you own no tie but that of a child to her father 
in the flesh? Your life has been spent in blindness, my 
daughter. You have lived with those who sit on a hill 
aloof, and look down on the life of their fellow-men. I 
know their vain discourse. It is of what has been in the 
times which they fill with their own fancied wisdom, while 
they scorn God’s work in the present. And doubtless you 
were taught how there were pagan women who felt what 
it was to live for the Republic; yet you have never felt 
that you, a Florentine woman, should live for Florence. If 
your own people are wearing a yoke, will you slip from 
under it, instead of struggling with them to lighten it? 
There is hunger and misery in our streets, yet you say. 
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* I care not ; I have my own sorrows ; I will go away, if 
peradventure I can ease them.* The servants of God arc 
struggling after a law of justice, peace, and charity, that 
the hundred thousand citizens among whom you were bom 
may be governed righteously; but you think no more of 
this than if you were a bird, that may spread its wings and 
fly whither it will in search of food to its liking. And yet 
you have scorned the teaching of the Church, my daughter. 
As if you, a wilful wanderer, following your own blind 
choice, were not below the humblest Florentine woman 
who stretches forth her hands with her own people, and 
craves a blessing for them ; and feels a close sisterhood 
w'ith the neighbour who kneels beside her and is not of her 
own blood ; and thinks of the mighty purpose that God has 
for Florence; and w'aits and endures because the promised 
work is great, and she feels herself little.*’ 

I was not going away to ease and self-indulgence,** 
said Romola, raising her head again, with a prompting to 
vindicate herself. “ 1 was going away to hardship. I 
expect no joy : it is gone from my life.” 

” You are seeking your own will, my daughter. You arc 
seeking some good other than the law you arc bound to 
obey. But how will you find good? It is not a thing of 
choice : it is a river that flows from the ftxit of the 
Invisible Throne, and flows by the path of obedience. 1 say 
again, man cannot choose his duties. You may cluxise to 
forsake your duties, and choose not to have the sorrow they 
bring. But you will go forth; and what will you find, my 
daughter? Sorrow without duty — bitter herbs, and no 
bread with them.” 

“ But if you knew,** said Romola, clasping her hands 
and pressing them tight, as she looked pleadingly at 
Fra Girolamo; ” if you knew what it was to me — how im- 
possible it seemed to me to bear it.” 

” My daughter,” he said, pointing to the cord round 
Romola ’s neck, ” you carry something within your mantle; 
draw it forth, and look at it.** 

Romola gave a slight start, but her impulse now was to 
do just what Savonarola told her. Her self-doubt was 
grappled by a stronger will and a stronger conviction than 
her own. She drew forth the crucifix. Still pointing 
towards it, he said, — 

** There, my daughter, is the image of a Supreme 
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Offering, made by Supreme Love, because the need of 
man was great. ** 

He paused, and she held the crucifix trembling — 
trembling under a sudden impression of the wide distance 
between her present and her past self. What a length of 
road she had travelled through since she first took that 
crucifix from the Prate’s hands 1 Had life as many secrets 
before her still as it had for her then, in her young blind- 
ness? It was a thought that helped all other subduing in- 
fluences; and at the sound of Fra Girolamo’s voice again, 
Romola, with a quick involuntary movement, pressed the 
crucifix against her mantle, and looked at him with more 
submission than before. 

“ Conform your life to that image, my daughter; make 
your sorrow an offering : and when the fire of Divine 
charity burns within you, and you behold the need of your 
fellow-men by the light of that flame, you will not call your 
offering great. You have carried yourself proudly, as one 
who held herself not of common blood or of common 
thoughts ; but you have been as one unborn to the true life 
of man. What 1 you say your love for your father no 
longer tells you to stay in Florence? Then, since that tie 
is snapped, you are without a law, without religion : you 
are no better than a beast of the field when she is robbed 
of her young. If the yearning of a fleshly love is gone, 
you are without love, without obligation. See, then, my 
daughter, how you are below the life of the believer who 
worships that image of the Supreme Offering, and feels the 
glow of a common life with the lost multitude for whom 
that offering was made, and beholds the history of the 
world as the history of a great redemption in which he is 
himself a fellow-worker, in his own place and among his 
own people ! If you held that faith, my beloved daughter, 
you would not be a wanderer flying from suffering, and 
blindly seeking the g<x>d of a freedom which is lawlessness. 
You would feel that Florence was the home of your soul as 
well as your birthplace, because you would see the work 
that was given you to do there. If you forsake your place, 
who will fill it? You ought to be in your place now, help- 
ing in the great work by which God will purify Florence 
and raise it to be the guide of the nations. What ! the 
earth is full of iniquity — full of groans — the light is still 
with a mighty darkness, and you say, * 1 canhot 
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bear my bonds ; 1 will burst them asunder ; 1 will go where 
no man claims me?’ My daughter, every bond of your life 
is a debt ; the ri^ht lie:> in the payment of that debt ; it 
can lie nowhere else. In vain will you wander over the 
earth; you will be wandering for e\er away from the 
right.” 

Romola was inwardl\ struirgling wdth strong forces : that 
immense personal inllucnce of Savonarola, w hich came from 
the energy of his emotions and beliefs; and her conscious* 
ness, surmounting all prejudice, that his words implied a 
higher law than any she had \* t obeyed. But the resisting 
thoughts w ere not yet t>\ erborne. 

How', then, could Dino be right? He broke ties. He 
forsook his place. ” 

“That was a special vocation. He was constrained to 
depart, else he could not have attained the hij;her life. It 
would have been stilled within him.*’ 

‘‘ And I too ” — said Romola, raising her hands to her 
brow, and speaking in a tt>ne of anguish, as if she were 
being dragged to some torture. ” Father, you m.iy be 
wrong. ” 

” Ask your conscience, my daughter. You have no voca- 
tion such as your brother had. \ ou are a wife. You seek 
to break your ties in self-will and anger, not because the 
higher life calls upon you to renounce them. 1‘hc hij^her 
life begins for us, my daughter, when wc renounce our own 
will to bow before a Divine law. That seems hard to you. 
It is the portal of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. 
And the symbol of it hangs before you. That w'isdom is the 
religion of the cross. And you stand alixif from it : you 
are a pagan ; you have been taught to say, ‘ I am as 
the wise men who lived before the time when the Jew of 
Nazareth was crucified.’ .And that is your wisdom! I o 
be as the dead whose eyes are closid, and w hose car is deaf 
to the work of Ch)d that has been since their time. What 
has your dead wisdom done for you, my daughter? It has 
left \ou without a heart for the neighbours among whom 
vou dwell, w’ithout care for the gieat work by which 
Florence is to be regenerated and the world made holy; 
it has left you without a share in the Divine life which 
quenches the sense of suffering Self in the ardours of an 
evergrowing love. And now, when the sword has pierced 
your soul, you say, ‘ I will go away ; 1 cannot bear my 
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sorrow,* And you think nothing of the sorrow and the 
wrong that are within the walls of the city where you 
dwell : you would leave your place empty, when it ought to 
be filled with your pity and your labour. If there is wicked- 
ness in the streets, your steps should shine with the light of 
purity; if there is a cry of anguish, you, my daughter, 
because you know the meaning of the cry, should be there 
to still it. My beloved daughter, sorrow has come to teach 
you a new worship : the sign of it hangs before you. ** 

Romola *s mind was still torn by conflict. She foresaw 
that she should obey Savonarola and go back : his words 
had come to her as if they were an interpretation of that 
revulsion from self-satisfied ease, and of that new fellow- 
ship with suffering, which had already been awakened in 
her. His arresting voice had brought a new condition into 
her life, which made it seem impossible to her that she 
could go on her way as if she had not heard it ; yet she 
shrank as one who sees the path she must take, but sees, 
too, that the hot lava lies there. And the instinctive shrink- 
ing from a return to her husband brought doubts. She 
turned away her eyes from Fra Girolamo, and stood for a 
minute or two with her hands hanging clasped before her, 
like a statue. At last she spoke, as if the words were being 
wrung from her, still looking on the ground. 

** My husband ... he is not . . . my love is gone !** 

** My daughter, there is the bond of a higher love. Mar- 
riage is not carnal only, made for selfish delight. See what 
that thought leads you to ! It leads you to wander away 
in a false garb from all the obligations of your place and 
name. That would not have been, if you had learned that 
it is a sacramental vow, from which none but God can 
release you. My daughter, your life is not as a grain of 
sand, to be blown by the winds; it is a thing of flesh and 
blood, that dies if it be sundered. Your husband is not a 
malefactor?” 

Romola started. ** Heaven forbid I No; I accuse him 
of nothing.’* 

” I did not suppose he was a malefactor. I meant, that if 
he were a malefactor, your place would be in the prison 
beside him. My daughter, if the cross comes to you as a 
wife, you must carry it as a wife. You may say, ‘ I will 
forsake my husband,* but you cannot cease to be a wife.*’ 

“ Yet if— oh, how could I bear ** Romola had in- 
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voluntarily begun to say something which she sought to 
banish from her mind again. 

“ Make your marriage-sorrows an offering too, my 
daughter : an offering to the great work by which sin and 
sorrow are being made to cease. The end is sure, and is 
already beginning. Here in Florence it is beginning, and 
the eyes of faith behold it. And it may be our blessedness 
to die for it : to die daily by the crucifixion of our selfish 
will — to die at last by laying our bodies on the altar. My 
daughter, you are a child of Florence; fulfill the duties of 
that great inheritance. Live for Florence — for your own 
people, whom God is preparing to bless the earth. Bear the 
anguish and the smart. The iron is sharp — I know, I 
know — it rends the tender flesh. The draught is bitterness 
on the lips. But there is rapture in the cup— there is the 
vision which makes all life below it dross for ever. Come, 
my daughter, come back to your place I” 

While Savonarola spoke with growing intensity, his 
arms tightly folded before him still, as they had been from 
the first, but his face alight as from an inward flame, 
Romola felt herself surrounded and posses.sed by the glow 
of his passionate faith. The chill doubts all melted away; 
she was subdued by the sense of something unspeakably 
great to which she uas being called by a strong being who 
roused a new strength within herself. In a voice that was 
like a low, prayerful cry, she said — 

“ Father, I will be guided. Teach me ! I will go back !** 
Almost unconsciously she sank on her knees. Savona- 
rola stretched out his hands over her ; but feeling would 
no longer pass through the channel of speech, and he was 
silent. 


CHAPTER XLI 

COMING BACK 

** Rise, my daughter,** said Fra Girolamo at last. 
** Your servant is waiting not far off with the mules. It is 
time that I should go onward to Florence.** 

Romola arose from her knees. That silent attitude had 
been a sort of sacrament to her, confirming the state of 
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yearning passivity on which she' had newly entered. By the 
one act of renouncing her resolve to quit her husband, her 
will seemed so utterly bruised that she felt the need of 
direction even in small things. She lifted up the edge of 
her cowl, and saw Maso and the second Dominican stand- 
ing with their backs towards her on the edge of the hill 
about ten yards from her; but she looked at Savonarola 
again without speaking, as if the order to Maso to turn 
back must come from him and not from her. 

“ I will go and call them,' he said, answering her glance 
of appeal; “and I will recommend you, my daughter, to 
the Brother who is with me. You desire to put yourself 
under guidance, and to learn that wisdom which has been 
hitherto as foolishness to you. A chief gate of that wisdom 
is the sacrament of confession. You will need a confessor, 
my daughter, and I desire to put you under the care of Fra 
Salvestro, one of the brethren of San Marco in whom 1 
most confide. “ 

“ I would rather have no guidance but yours, father,” 
said Romola, looking anxious. 

“ My daughter, I do not act as a confessor. The voca- 
tion I have withdraws me from offices that would force me 
into frequent contact with the laity, and interfere with my 
special duties.” 

“ Then shall I not be able to speak to you in private? if 

I waver, if ” Romola broke olf from rising agitation. 

She felt a sudden alarm lest her new strength in renunci- 
ation should vanish if the immediate personal influence of 
Savonarola vanished. 

” My daughter, if your soul has need of the word in 
private from my lips, you will let me know it through Fra 
Salvestro, and I will sec you in the sacristy or in the choir 
of San Marco. And I will not cease to watch over you. I 
will instruct my brother concerning >011, that he may guide 
you into that path of labour for the suffering and the 
hungry to which you are called as a daughter of Florence 
in these times of hard need. I desire to behold you among 
the feebler and more ignorant sisters as the apple-tree 
among the trees of the forest, so that your fairness and all 
natural gifts may be but as a lamp through which the 
Divine light shines the more purely. I will go now and 
call your servant.” 

When Maso had been sent a little way in advance, Fri 
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Salvestro came forward, and Savonarola led Romola to- 
wards him. She had beforehand felt an inward shrinking 
from a new guide who was a total stranger to her; but to 
have resisted Savonarola’s advice would have been to 
assume an attitude of independenoe at a moment when all 
her strength must be drawn from the renunciation of 
independence. And the whole bent of her mind now was 
towards doing what w^as painful rather than what was easy. 
She bowed reverently to Fra Salvestro before lix>king 
directly at him ; but when she raised her head and saw him 
fully, her reluctance became a pal[)itating doubt, 'ihcrc 
are men whose presence infuses trust and reverence; there 
are others to whom we have need to carry our trust and 
reverence ready made ; and that difTercncc flashed on 
Romola as she ceased to have Savonarola before her, and 
saw in his stead Fra Salvestro Marufli. It was not that 
there was anything manifestly repulsive in bra .Salvestro’s 
face and manner, any air of hypcxrisy, any tinge of coarse- 
ness ; his face was handsomer than bVa (iirolamo’s, his 
person a little taller. He was the long-accepted confessor 
of many among the chief personages in Florence, and had 
therefore had large experience as a spiritual director. Hut 
his face had the vacillating expression of a mind unable 
to concentrate itself strongly m the channel of one great 
emotion or belief — an expression which is fatal to influence 
over an ardent nature like Romola ’s. .Such an expression 
is not the stamp of insini erity ; it is the stamp simply of 
a shallow soul, which will often be found sincerely striving 
to fill a high vocation, sincerely composing its counlen.incc 
to the utterance of sublime formulas, but finding the 
muscles twitch or relax in spite of belief, as prose Insists 
in coming instead of poetry to the man who has not the 
divine frenzy, bra Salvestro had a peculiar liability to 
visions, dependent apparently on a constitution given to 
somnambulism. Savonarola believed in the suf>crnatural 
character of these visions, while Fra Salvestro himself had 
originally resisted such an interpretation ol them, and had 
even rebuked Savonarola for his prophetic [)m aching : 
another proof, if one were wanted, that the relative great- 
ness of men is not to be gauged by their tendency to dis- 
believe the superstitions of their agr. b'or of these two 
there can be no question which was the great man and 
which the small. 
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The difference between them was measured very accu- 
rately by the change in Romola’s feeling as Fra Salvestro 
began to address her in words of exhortation and encour- 
agement. After her first angry resistance of Savonarola 
had passed away, she had lost all remembrance of the old 
dread lest any influence should drag her within the circle 
of fanaticism and sour monkish piety. But now again, 
the chill breath of that dread stole over her. It could have 
no decisive effect against the impetus her mind had just 
received; it was only like the closing of the grey clouds 
over the sunrise, which made her returning path mono- 
tonous and sombre. 

And perhaps of all sombre paths that on which we go 
back after treading it with a strong resolution is the one 
that most severely tests the fervour of renunciation. As 
they re-entered the city gates the light snow-flakes fell 
about them; and as the grey sister walked hastily home- 
ward from the Piazza di San Marco, and trod the bridge 
again, and turned in at the large door in the Via de* Bardi, 
her footsteps were marked darkly on the thin carpet of 
snow, and her cowl fell laden and damp about her face. 

She went up to her room, threw off her serge, destroyed 
the parting letters, replaced all her precious trifles, unbound 
her hair, and put on her usual black dress. Instead of 
taking a long exciting journey, she was to sit down in her 
usual place. The snow fell against the windows, and she 
was alone. 

She felt the dreariness, yet her courage was high, like 
that of a seeker who has come on new signs of gold. She 
was going to thread life by a fresh clue. She had thrown 
all the energy of her will into renunciation. The empty 
tabernacle remained locked, and she placed Dino’s crucifix 
outside it. 

Nothing broke the outward monotony of her solitary 
home, till the night came like a v hite ghost at the windows. 
Yet it was the most memorable Christmas-eve in her life 
to Romola, this of 1494. 



BOOK III 


CHAPTER XLII 

ROMOLA IN HER PLACE 

It was the thirtieth of October, 1496. The sky that 
morning was clear enough, and there was a pleasant 
autumnal breeze. But the Florentines just then thought 
very little about the land breezes : they were thinking of 
the gales at sea, which seemed to be uniting with all other 
powers to disprove the Frate’s declaration that Heaven 
took special care of Florence. 

F'or those terrible gales had driven away from the coast 
of Leghorn certain ships from Marseilles, freighted with 
soldiery and corn ; and Florence was in the direst need, 
first of food, and secondly of fighting men. Pale Famine 
was in her streets, and her territory was threatened on all 
its borders. 

For the French king, that new Charlemagne, who had 
entered Italy in anticipatory triumph, and had conquered 
Naples without the least trouble, had gone away again 
fifteen months ago, and was even, it was feared, in his grief 
for the loss of a new-born son, losing the languid intention 
of coming back again to redress grievances and set the 
Church in order. A league had been formed against him— 
a Holy League, with Pope Borgia at its head—to “drive 
out the barbarians,” who still garrisoned the fortress of 
Naples. That had a patriotic sound; but, looked at more 
closely, the Holy League seemed very much like an agree- 
ment among certain wolves to drive away all other wolves, 
and then to see which among themselves could snatch the 
largest share of the prey. And there was a general dis- 
position to regard Florence not as a fellow wolf, but rather 
as a desirable carcase. Florence, therefore, of all the chief 
Italian States, had alone declined to join the League, 
adhering still to the French alliance. 

She had declined at her peril. At this moment Pisa, 
still fighting savagely for liberty, was being encouraged not 
only by strong forces from Venice and Milan, but by the 
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presence of the German Emperor Maximilian, who had 
been invited by the League, and was joining the Pisans 
with such troops as he had in the attempt to get possession 
of Leghorn, while the coast was invested by Venetian and 
Genoese ships. And if Leghorn should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, woe to Florence ! For if that one outlet 
towards the sea were closed, hedged in as she was on the 
land by the bitter ill-will of the Pope and the jealousy of 
smaller States, how could succours reach her? 

The government of Florence had shown a great heart in 
this urgent need, meeting losses and defeats with vigorous 
effort, raising fresh money, raising fresh soldiers, but not 
neglecting the good old method of Italian defence — con- 
ciliatory embassies. And while the scarcity of food was 
every day becoming greater, they had resolved, in opposi- 
tion to old precedent, not to shut out the starving country 
people, and the mendicants driven from the gates of other 
cities, who came Hocking to Florence like birds from a land 
of snow. 

These acts of a government in which the disciples of 
Savonarola made the strongest element were not allowed 
to pass without criticism. The disaffected were plentiful, 
and they saw clearly that the government took the worst 
course for the public welfare. Florence ought to join the 
League and make common cause with the other great 
Italian States, instead of drawing down their hostility by 
a futile adherence to a foreign ally. Florence ought to take 
care of her own citizens, instead of opening her gates to 
famine and pestilence in the shape of starving contadini and 
alien mendicants. 

Every day the distress became sharper : every day the 
murmurs became louder. And, to crown the dithculties ol 
the government, for a month and more — in obedience to a 
mandate from Rome — Fra Girolamo had ceased to preach. 
But on the arrival of the terrible news that the ships from 
Marseilles had been driven back, and that no corn was 
coming, the need for the voice that could infuse faith and 
patience into the people became too imperative to be re- 
sisted. In defiance of the Papal mandate the Signoria re- 
quested Savonarola to preach. And two days ago he had 
mounted again the pulpit of the Duomo, and had told the 
people only to wait and be steadfast and the divine help 
wouljd certainly come. 
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It was a bold sermon : he consented to have his frock 
stripped off him if, when Florence persevered in fulfilling 
the duties of piety and citizenship, God did not come to her 
rescue. 

Vet at present, on this morning of the thirtieth, there 
were no signs of rescue. Perhaps if the precious Tal)or- 
nacle of the Madonna dell’ Impruneta were brought into 
Morence and carried in devout procession to the Duomo, 
that Mother, rich in sorrows and tlierefore in mercy, would 
plead for the suffering citv? For a century and a h.ilf there 
were records how the Morenti.ies, suffering from drought, 
or ll(X)d, or famine, or pestileiue, or the threat of wars, 
had fetched the potent image within their walls, and had 
found deli\erance. And gi.itt'ful honour had been done to 
her and her ancient church of 1/ Impruneta ; the high house 
of Buondelmonti, patrons of the chun h, had to guard her 
hidden image with bare suord; we.ilth had been poured 
out for prayers at her shrine, for ch.intings, and cliapels, 
and ever-burning lights; and lands had been added, till 
there was muc h quarrelling for the pri\ilege of serving her. 
1 he Florentines w'erc de<*plv convinced of her graciousn(‘ss 
to them, so that the sight of her tabernacle within their 
walls was like the parting of the cloud, and the proverb 
ran, that the Florentines had a Madonna who would do 
what they pleased. 

When were they in more need of her pleading pity than 
now? And already, the evening before, the tabernacle con- 
taining the miraculous hidden image had been brought with 
high and reverend escort from L’Impruneta, tlie privileged 
spot six miles beyond the gate of San Piero that looks 
towards Rome, and had been deposit<‘d in the church of 
San Gaggio, outside the gate, whence it was to be fetched 
in solemn profession by all the fi .iternities, trades, and 
authorities of Florence. 

But the Pitying Mother had not yet entered within the 
walls, and the morning arose on unchanged misery and 
despondency. Pestilence was hovering in the track of 
famine. Not only the hospitals were full, but the court- 
yards of private houses had been turned into refuges and 
infirmaries; and still there was unsheltered want. And 
early this rooming, as usual, members of the various fra- 
ternities who made it part of their duty to bury the un- 
friended dead, were bearing away the corpses that had 
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sunk by the wayside. As usual, sweet womanly forms, 
with the refined air and carriage of the well-born, but in 
the plainest garb, were moving about the streets on their 
daily errands of tending the sick and relieving the hungry. 

One of these forms was easily distinguishable as Romola 
de’ Bardi. Clad in the simplest garment of black serge, 
with a plain piece of black drapery drawn over her head, 
so as to hide all her hair, except the bands of gold that 
rippled apart on her brow, she was advancing from the 
Ponte Vecchio towards the Por’ Santa Maria — the street 
in a direct line with the bridge — when she found her way 
obstructed by the pausing of a bier, which was being 
carried by members of the company of San Jacopo del 
Popolo, in search for the unburied dead. The brethren 
at the head of the bier were stooping to examine something, 
while a group of idle workmen, with ieatures paled and 
sharpened by hunger, were clustering around and all 
talking at once. 

“ lie’s dead, I tell you ! Messer Domeneddio has loved 
him well enough to take him.” 

” Ah, and it would be well for us all if we could have 
our legs stretched out and go with our heads two or three 
hracci foremost ! It’s ill standing upright with hunger to 
prop you.” 

” Well, well, he’s an old fellow. Death has got a poor 
bargain. Life’s had the best of him.” 

” And no Florentine, ten to one ! A beggar turned out 
of Siena. San Giovanni defend us ! They’ve no need of 
soldiers to fight us. They send us an army of starving 
men. ” 

No, no ! This man is one of the prisoners turned out 
of the Stinche. I know by the grey patch where the prison 
badge was. ” 

“Keep quiet! Lend a hand! Don’t you see the 
brethren are going to lift him on the bier?” 

“ It’s likely he’s alive enough if he could only look 
it. The soul may be inside him if it had only a drop of 
vernaccia to warm it.” 

“ In truth, I think he is not dead,” said one of the 
brethren, when they had lifted him on the bier. “ He has 
perhaps only sunk down for want of food.” 

“ Let me try to give him some wine,” said Romola, 
coming forward. She loosened the small flask which she 
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carried at her belt, and, leaning towards the prostrate 
body, with a deft hand she applied a small ivory implement 
between the teeth, and poured into the mouth a few drops 
of wine. The stimulus acted : the wine was evidently 
swallowed. She poured more, till the head was moved a 
little towards her, and the eyes of the old man opened full 
upon her with the vague look of returning consciousness. 

Then for the first time a sense of complete recognition 
came over Romola. Those wild dark eyes op>ening in the 
sallow deep-lined face, with the white beard, which was 
now long again, were like an unmistakable signature to a 
remembered handwriting. The light of two summers had 
not made that image any fainter in Romola's memory : the 
image of the escaped prisoner, whom she had seen in the 
Duomo the day when Tito first wore the armour — at whose 
grasp Tito was paled with terror in the strange sketch 
she had seen in Piero’s studio. A wretched tremor and pal- 
pitation seized her. Now at last, perhaps, she was going 
to know some secret which might be more bitter than all 
that had gone before. She felt an impulse to dart away 
as from some sight of horror; and again, a more imperious 
need to keep close by the side of this old man whom, the 
divination of keen feeling told her, her husband had in- 
jured. In the very instant of this conflict she still leaned 
towards him and kept her right hand ready to administer 
more wine, while her left was passed under his neck. Her 
hands trembled, but their habit of s(H)thing helpfulness 
would have served to guide them without the direction of 
her thought. 

Baldassarre was looking at her for the first time. The 
close seclusion in which Romola 's trouble had kept her in 
the weeks preceding her flight and his arrest, had denied 
him the opportunity he had sought of seeing the Wife 
who lived in the Via de’ Bardi : and at this moment the 
descriptions he had heard of the fair golden-haired woman 
were all gone, like yesterday’s waves. 

“ Will it not be well to carry him to the steps of San 
Stefano?” said Romola. “ We shall cease then to stop up 
the street, and you can go on your way with your bier,” 

They had only to move onward for about thirty yards 
before reaching the steps of San Stefano, and by this time 
Baldassarre was able himself to make some efforts towards 
getting off the hier, and propping himself on the steps 
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against the church doorway. The charitable brethren 
passed on, but the group of interested spectators, who had 
nothing to do and much to say, had considerably increased. 
The feeling towards the old man was not so entirely friendly 
now it was quite certain that he was alive, but the respect 
inspired by Romola ’s presence caused the passing remarks 
to be made in a rather more subdued tone than before. 

“ Ah, they gave him his morsel every day in the Stinche 
— that’s why he can’t do so well without it. You and I, 
Cecco, know better what it is to go to bed fasting.” 

” Gnaffd! that’s why the Magnificent Eight have turned 
out some of the prisoners, that they may shelter honest 
people instead. But if every thief is to be brought to life 
with good wine and wheaten bread, we Ciompi had better 
go and fill ourselves in Arno while the water’s plenty.” 

Romola had seated herself on the steps by Baldassarre, 
and was saying, ” Can you eat a little bread now? perhaps 
by-and-by you will be able, if I leave it with you. 1 must 
go on, because I have promised to be at the hospital. But 
I will come back if you will wait here, and then I will take 
you to some shelter. Do you understand? Will you 
wait? I will come back. ” 

He looked dreamily at her, and repeated her words, 
“come back.” It was no wonder that his mind was en- 
feebled by bodily exhaustion, but she hoped that he appre- 
hended her meaning. She opened her basket, which was 
filled with pieces of soft bread, and put one of the pieces 
into his hand. 

” Do you keep your bread for those that can’t swallow, 
madonna?” said a rough-looking fellow, in a red night- 
cap, who had elbowed his way into the innermost circle of 
spectators — a circle that was pressing rather closely on 
Romola. 

If anybody isn’t hungry,’’ said another, ” I say, let 
him alone. He’s better off than people who’ve got craving 
stomachs and no breakfast.” 

” Yes, indeed ; if a man’s a mind to die, it’s a time to 
encourage him, instead of making him come back to life 
against his will. Dead men want no trencher.” 

“ Oh, you don’t understand the Frate’s charity,” said 
a young man in an excellent cloth tunic, whose face showed 
no signs of want. ” The Frate has been preaching to the 
birds, like Saint Anthony, and he’s been telling the hawks 
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they were made to feed the sparrows, as every pood 
Florentine citizen was made to feed six starving beggarmcn 
from Arezzo or Bologna. Madonna, there, is a pious 
Piagnonc : she’s not going to throw away her good bre:id 
on honest citizens who’ve got all the Frate’s prophecies to 
swallow. 

“Come, madonna,” said he of the red cap, “the old 
thief dt)csn’t eat the bread, \ou see: you'd better try us. 
W’e fast so much, we’re half <iaints already.” 

The circle had narrowed till the coarse men — most of 
them gaunt from privation — h.id left hardly any margin 
round Romola. She bad been taking from her basket a 
small horn-cup, into which she put the piece of bread and 
just moistened it with wine; and hitherto she had not ap- 
peared to heed them. But now she rose to her leet, and 
looked round at them. Instinctively the men who were 
nearest to her pushed backward a little, as if their rude 
nearness w'erc the fault of those behind. Romola held out 
the basket of bread to the man in the night-i'ap, looking 
at him without any reproach in her glance, as she said, — 

“ Hunger is hard to bear, 1 know, and you have the 
power to take this bre.ad if you will. It was saved for si<‘k 
women and children You are strong men ; but if you do 
not choose to suffer bec ause you are strong, you have the 
power to take c\(*rything from the w<‘ak. \’ou can take 
the bread from this basket; but I shall watch by this old 
man; I shall resist your taking the bread from /iim.” 

h'or a feu moments there was perfect silence, while 
Romola looked at the fac es before her, and held out the 
basket of bread. Her own pale face had the slightly 
pinc hed look and the deej^ening of the eye-socket which 
indicate unusual fasting in the habitually temperate, and 
the large direct gaze of her hazel eyes was all the more 
impressive. 

i he man in the nig^ht-cap looked rather silly, and backed, 
thrusting his elbow into his neighbour’s ribs wdth an air of 
moral rebuke. The backing was general, every one wi.sh- 
ing to imply that he had been pushed forward against his 
will ; and the young man in the fine cloth tunic had 
disappeared. 

But at this moment the armed servitors of the Signoria, 
who had begun to patrol the line of streets through which 
the procession was to pass, came up to disperse the group 
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which was obstructing the narrow street. The man ad- 
dressed as Cecco retreated from a threatening mace up the 
church stepS) and said to Romola, in a respectful tone, 

“ Madonna, if you want to go on your errands, TU take 
care of the old man.** 

Cecco was a wild-looking figure : a very ragged tunic, 
made shaggy and variegated by cloth-dust and clinging 
fragments of wool, gave relief to a pair of bare bony arms 
and a long sinewy neck ; his square jaw shaded by a bristly 
black beard, his bridgeless nose and low forehead, made 
his face look as if it had been crushed down for purposes 
of packing, and a narrow piece of red rag tied over his 
ears seemed to assist in the compression. Romola looked 
at him with some hesitation. 

“ Don’t distrust me, madonna,** said Cecco, who under- 
stood her look perfectly; “ I am not so pretty as you, but 
I’ve got an old mother who eats my porridge for me. 
What I there’s a heart inside me, and I’ve bought a candle 
for the most Holy Virgin before now. Besides, see there, 
the old fellow is eating his sop. He’s hale enough : he’ll 
be on his legs as well as the best of us by-and-by. ” 

“Thank you for offering to take care of him, friend,** 
said Romola, rather penitent for her doubting glance. 
Then leaning to Baldassarre, she said, “ Pray wait for me 
till I come again.” 

He assented with a slight movement of the head and 
hand, and Romola went on her way towards the hospital 
of San Matteo, in the Piazza di San Marco. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

THE UNSEEN MADONNA 

In returning from the hospital, more than an hour later, 
Romola took a different road, making a wider circuit to- 
wards the river, which she reached at some distance from 
the Ponte Vecchio. She turned her steps towards that 
bridge, intending to hasten to San Stefano in search of Bal- 
dassarre. She dreaded to know more about him, yet she 
felt as if, in forsaking him, she would be forsaking some 
near claim upon her. 
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But when she approached the meeting of the roads where 
the For’ Santa Maria would be on her right hand and the 
Ponte Vecchio on her left, she found herself involved in a 
crowd who suddenly fell on their knees ; and she immedi- 
ately knelt with them. The Cross was passing — the Great 
Cross of the Duomo — which headed the procession. Ro- 
mola was later than she had expected to be, and now she 
must wait till the procession had passed. As she rose from 
her knees, when the Cross had disappeared, the return to 
a standing posture, with nothing to do but gaze, made her 
more conscious of her fatigue than she had been while she 
had been walking and occupied. A shopkeeper by her side 
said, — 

“ Madonna Romola, you will be weary of standing : Gian 
Fantoni will be glad to give you a seat in his house. Here 
is his door close at hand. Let me open it for you. What I 
he loves God and the Frate as we do. His house is 
yours. ’* 

Romola was accustomed now to be addressed in this 
fraternal way by ordinary citizens, whose fares were 
familiar to her from her having seen them constantly in 
the Duomo. The idea of home had come to be identified 
for her less with the house in the \’ia dc’ Bardi, where she 
sat in frequent loneliness, than with the tower<‘d circuit of 
Florence, where there was hardly a turn of the streets at 
which she was not greeted with looks of appeal or of friend- 
liness. She was glad enough to pass through the open door 
on her right hand and be led by the fraternal hose-vender 
to an upstairs-window, where a stout woman with three 
children, all in the plain garb of Piagnoni, made a pla<-c for 
her with much reverence above the bright hanging 
draperies. Prom this corner station .she could see, not 
only the procession pouring in solemn slowness between 
the lines of houses on the Ponte Vecchio, but also the river 
and the Lung’ Arno on towards the bridge of the Santa 
TrinitA. 

In sadness and in stillness came the slow procession. 
Not even a w'ailing chant broke the silent appeal for mercy : 
there was only the tramp of footsteps, and the lint sweep 
of woollen garments. I'hey were young footsteps that 
were passing when Romola first looked from the window — 
a long train of the Florentine youth, bearing high in the 
midst of them the white image of the youthful Jesus, with 
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a golden glory above his head, standing by the tall cross 
where the thorns and the nails lay ready. 

After that train of fresh beardless faces came the myste- 
rious-looking Companies of Discipline, bound by secret 
rules to self-chastisement, and devout praise, and special 
acts of piety ; all wearing a garb which concealed the whole 
head and face except the eyes. Every one knew that these 
mysterious forms were Florentine citizens of various ranks, 
who might be seen at ordinary times going about the 
business of the shop, the counting-house, or the State; 
but no member now was discernible as son, husband, or 
father. They had dropped their personality, and walked 
as symbols of a common vow. Each company had its colour 
and its badge, but the garb of all was a complete shroud, 
and left no expression but that of fellowship. 

In comparison with them, the multitude of monks seemed 
to be strongly distinguished individuals, in spite of the 
common tonsure and the common frock. First came a 
white stream of reformed Benedictines ; and then a much 
longer stream of the Frati Minori, or Franciscans, in that 
age all clad in grey, with the knotted cord round their 
waists, and some of them with the zoccoliy or wooden san- 
dals, below their bare feet ; — perhaps the most numerous 
order in Florence, owning many zealous members who 
loved mankind and hated the Dominicans. And after the 
grey came the black of the Augustinians of San Spirito, 
with more cultured human faces above it — men who had 
inherited the library of Boccaccio, and had made the most 
learned company in Florence when learning was rarer ; 
then the white over dark of the Carmelites ; and then again 
the unmixed black of the Servites, that famous Florentine 
order founded by seven merchants who forsook their gains 
to adore the Divine Mother. 

And now the hearts of all on-lookers began to beat a 
little faster, either with hatred or with love, for there was 
a stream of black and white coming over the bridge — of 
black mantles over white scapularies ; and every one knew 
that the Dominicans were coming. Those of Fiesole passed 
first. One black mantle parted by white after another, one 
tonsured head after another, and still expectation was sus- 
pended. They were very coarse mantles, all of them, and 
many were threadbare, if not ragged ; for the Prior of San 
Marco had reduced the fraternities under his rule to the 
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strictest poverty and discipline. But in the long line of 
black and white there was at last singled out a mantle only 
a little more worn than the rest, with a tonsured head 
above it which might not have appeared supremely remark- 
able to a stranger who had not seen it on bronze medals, 
with the sword of God as its obverse; or surrounded by an 
armed guard on the way to the Duomo; or transfigured 
by the inward flame of the orator as it looked round on a 
rapt multitude. 

As the approach of Savonarola was discerned, none dared 
conspicuously to break the stillness by a sound which would 
rise above the solemn tramp of footsteps and the faint 
sw'eep of garments; ncxertheless his ear, as well as other 
ears, caught a mingled sound of low’ hissing that longed 
to be curses, and murmurs that longed to be blessings. 
Perhaps it was the sense that the hissing predominated 
which made two or three of his disciples in the foreground 
of the crowd, at the meeting of the roads, fall on their 
knees as if something divine were passing. The movement 
of silent homage spread : it went along the sides of the 
streets like a subtle shock, leaving some unmoved, while 
it made the most bend the knee and bow the head. But 
the hatred, too, gathered a more intense expression ; and 
as Savonarola passed up the For* Santa Maria, RomoJa 
could see that some one at an upper window spat upon him. 

Monks again — Krati L’mili.ili, or Humbled Brethren, 
from Ognissanti, with a glorious tradition of being the 
earliest workers in the w(K)l-tradc; and .*gain more monks 
• — Vallombrosan and other varieties of Benedictines, re- 
minding the instructed eye by niceties of form and colour 
that in ages of abuse, long ago, reformers had arisen who 
had marked a change of spirit by a change of garb; till 
at last the shaven (Towns were at an end, and there came 
the train of untonsured secular priests. 

Then followed the twenty-one rn<.orporafcd Arts of Flor- 
ence in long array, with their banners floating above them 
in proud declaration that the bearers had their distinct 
functions, from the bakers of bread to the judges and 
notaries. And then all the secondary ofl'iccrs of State, be- 
ginning with the less and going on to the greater, till the 
line of secularities was broken by the Canons of the Duomo, 
carrying a sacred relic — the very head, enclosed in silver, 
of San Zenobio, immortal bishop of Florence, whose virtues 
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were held to have saved the city, perhaps a thousand years 
before. 

Here was the nucleus of the procession. Behind the 
relic came the archbishop in gorgeous cope, with canopy 
held above him ; and after him the mysterious hidden Image 
— hidden first by rich curtains of brocade enclosing an outer 
painted tabernacle, but within this, by the more ancient 
tabernacle which had never been opened in the memory of 
living men, or the fathers of living men. In that inner 
shrine was the image of the Pitying Mother, found ages 
ago in the soil of L’Impruneta, uttering a cry as the spade 
struck it. Hitherto the unseen Image had hardly ever been 
carried to the Duomo without having rich gifts borne 
before it. There was no reciting the list of precious offer- 
ings made by emulous men and communities, especially of 
veils and curtains and mantles. But the richest of all these, 
it was said, had been given by a poor abbess and her nuns, 
who, having no money to buy materials, wove a mantle of 
gold brocade with their prayers, embroidered it and adorned 
it with their prayers, and, finally, saw their work presented 
to the Blessed Virgin in the great Piazza by two beautiful 
youths who spread out white wings and vanished in the 
blue. 

But to-day there were no gifts carried before the taber- 
nacle : no donations were to be given to-day except to the 
poor. That had been the advice of Fra Girolamo, whose 
preaching never insisted on gifts to the invisible powers, 
but only on help to visible need ; and altars had been raised 
at various points in front of the churches, on which the 
oblations for the poor were deposited. Not even a torch 
was carried. Surely the hidden Mother cared less for 
torches and brocade than for the wail of the hungry people. 
Florence was in extremity : she had done her utmost, and 
could only wait for something divine that was not in her 
own power. 

The P'ratc in the torn mantle had said that help would 
certainly come, and many of the faint-hearted were clinging 
more to their faith in the Frate’s word, than to their faith 
in the virtues of the unseen Image. Hut there were not a 
few of the fierce-hearted who thought with secret rejoicing 
that the F*rate’s word might be proved false. 

Slowly the tabernacle moved forward, and knees were 
bent. There was profound stillness ; for the train of priests 
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and chaplains from L’lmpriincta stirred no passion in the 
on-lookers. The procession was about to close with the 
Priors and the Gonfalonicre : the loiif; train of companies 
and symbols, which have their silent music and stir the 
mind as a chorus stirs it, was passing out of sight, and 
now a faint yearning hope was all that struggled with the 
accustomed despondency. 

Romola, whose heart had been swelling, half with fore- 
boding, half with that enthusiasm of fellowship which the 
life of the last tw’o Nears had made as habitual to her as 
the consciousness of costume to a \ain and idle woman, 
gave a deep sigh, as at the end of some long mental ten- 
sion, and remained on her knees for very languor; when 
suddenly there flashed from between the houses on to the 
distant bridge something bright-coloured. In the in.stant, 
Romola started up and stretched out her arms, leaning from 
the window, while the black di apery fell from her he.id, and 
the golden gleam of her hair and the flush in hef face 
seemed the effect of one illumination. A shout arose in 
the same instant; the last troops of the [)r(H'e.ssion paused, 
and all faces were turned towards the distant bridge. 

Hut the bridge was passed now : the horseman wa.s 
pressing at full gallop along by the Arno; the sides of hi.s 
bay horse, just streaked with foam, looked all white from 
swiftness; his cap was UNing loose by his red hei chetto, 
and he waved an oliNe branch in his luind. It wa.s a me.s* 
senger — a messenger of gorxl tidings 1 The blessed olive 
branch spoke afar off. Hut the impatient people could no! 
wait. They rushed to meet the on-eoincr, and seized his 
horse’s rein, pushing and trampling. 

And now Romola could sec that the horseman was her 
husband, who had been sent to Pisa a few days before on a 
private embassy. I'hc recognition brought no new flash 
of joy into her eyes. She had checked her first impulsive 
attitude of expectation ; but her governing anxiety was still 
to know what news of relief had <'ome for Morenre. 

“ Good news !” “ Rest news !” “ News to l)c paid with 

hose (tjovclle da calze)!*' were the vague answers with 
which Tito met the importunities of the crowd, until he had 
succeeded in pushing on his horse to the spot at the meet- 
ing of the ways where the Gonfalonicre and the Priors were 
awaiting him. Thi re he paused, and, bowing low, said,— 

“ Magnificent Signori I I have to deliver to you the 
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joyful news that the galleys from France, laden with corn 
and men, have arrived safely in the port of Leghorn, by 
favour of a strong wind, which kept the enemy’s fleet at a 
distance. ” 

The words had no sooner left Tito’s lips than they seemed 
to vibrate up the streets. A great shout rang through the 
air, and rushed along the river; and then another, and 
another; and the shouts were heard spreading along the 
line of the procession towards the Duomo ; and then there 
were fainter answering shouts, like the intermediate plash 
of distant waves in a great lake whose waters obey one 
impulse. 

For some minutes there was no attempt to speak further : 
the Signoria themselves lifted up their caps, and stood 
bare-headed in the presence of a rescue which had come 
from outside the limit of their own power — from that region 
of trust and resignation which has been in all ages called 
divine. 

At last, as the signal was given to move forward, Tito 
said, with a smile, — 

I ought to say, that any hose to be bestowed by the 
Magnificent Signoria in reward of these tidings, are due, 
not to me, but to another man who had ridden hard to 
bring them, and would have been here in my place if his 
horse had not broken down just before he reached Signa. 
Meo di Sasso will doubtless be here in an hour or two, and 
may all the more justly claim the glory of the messenger, 
because he has had the chief labour and has lost the chief 
delight.” 

It was a graceful way of putting a necessary statement, 
and after a word of reply from the Proposto, or spokesman 
of the Signoria, this dignified extremity of the procession 
passed on, and Tito turned his horse’s head to follow in 
its train, while the great bell of the Palazzo Vecchio wtis 
already beginning to swing, and give a louder voice to the 
people’s joy. 

In that mornent, when Tito’s attention had ceased to be 
imperatively directed, it might have been expected that he 
would look round and recognize Romola ; but he was appar- 
ently engaged with his cap, which, now the eager people 
were leading his hor.se, he was able to seize and place on 
his head, while his right hand was still encumbered by the 
olive branch. He had a becoming air of lassitude after 
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his exertions ; and Romola, instead of making any effort 
to be recognized by him, threw her black drapery over 
her head again, and remained perfectly quiet. Yet she 
felt almost sure that Tito had seen her ; he had the power 
of seeing everything without seeming to see it. 


CHAPTRR XLIV 

THi: VISIBI i: MXDONNA 

The crowd had no sooner passrd onward than Romola 
descended to the street, and hastened to the steps of San 
Stefano. Cecco had been attracted uith the rest towards 
the Piazza, and she found Baldassarrc standing alone 
against the church door, with the horn-cup in his hand, 
waiting for her. riiere was a striking t liange in him : 
the blank, dreamy lance of a half-returned consciousness 
had given place to a fierceness which, as she advanced and 
spoke to him, Hashed upon her as if she had been its object. 
It was the glance of caged fury that sees its piey passing 
safe beyond the bars. 

Romola started as the glance was turned on her, but her 
immediate thought was that he had seen Tito. And as 
she felt the look of hatred grating on her, something like 
a hope arose that this man might be the criminal, and that 
her husband might not have been guilty towards him. 
If she could learn that now, by bringing Tito face to face 
with him, and have her mind set at lest I 

“ If you will come with me,'* she said, “ I can give you 
shelter and food until you are quite rested and strong. 
Will you come?" 

" Yes," said Baldassarrc, " I shall be glad to get my 
strength. I want to gel my strength," he repeated, as 
if he were muttering to himself, rather than speaking to 
her. 

" Come!" she said, inviting him to walk by her side, 
and taking the way by the Arno towards the Ponte Ruba- 
contc as the more private road. 

“ I think you are not a Florentine," she said, presently, 
as they turned on to the bridge. 
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He looked round at her without speaking. His sus- 
picious caution was more strongly upon him than usual, 
just now that the fog of confusion and oblivion was made 
denser by bodily feebleness. But she was looking at him 
too, and there was something in her gentle eyes which at 
last compelled him to answer her. But he answered 
cautiously, — 

“ No, I am no Florentine; I am a lonely man.** 

She observed his reluctance to speak to her, and dared 
not question him further, lest he should desire to quit her. 
As she glanced at him from time to time, her mind was 
busy with thoughts which quenched the faint hope that 
there was nothing painful to be revealed about her hus- 
band. If this old man had been in the wrong, where was 
the cause for dread and secrecy? 

They walked on in silence till they reached the entrance 
into the Via de’ Bardi, and Romola noticed that he turned 
and looked at her with a sudden movement as if some 
shock had passed through him. A few moments after she 
paused at the half-open door of the court and turned 
towards him. 

^ “ Ah !’* he said, not waiting for her to speak, “ you are 
his wife.’* 

“ Whose wife?** said Romola. 

It would have been impossible for Baldassarre to recall 
any name at that moment. The very force with which the 
image of Tito pressed upon him seemed to expel any verbal 
sign. He made no answer, but looked at her with strange 
fixedness. 

She opened the door wide and showed the court covered 
with straw, on which lay four or five sick people, while 
some little children crawled or sat on it at their ease — tiny 
pale creatures, biting straws and gurgling. 

“ If you will come in,” said Romola, tremulously, ” I 
will find you a comfortable place, and bring you some more 
food.** 

” No, I will not come in,” said Baldassarre. But he 
stood still, arrested by the burden of impressions under 
which his mind was too confused to choose a course. 

‘‘Can I do nothing for you?” said Romola. ‘‘Let 
me give you some money that you may buy food. It will 
be more plentiful soon.” 

She had put her hand into her scarsella as she spoke. 
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and held out her palm with several grossi in it. She pur- 
posely offered him more than she would have jjiven to any 
other man in the same circiimj»tafues. He looked at the 
coins a little while, and then said, — 

“ Yes, 1 will take them.” 

She poured the coins into his palm, and he jjrasped Utem 
tightly. 

“ Tell me,” said Romola, almost beseechingly. ** What 
shall you ” 

But Bdidassarre had turned away fnun her, and was 
walking again towards the bridge. I’assing from it, 
straight on up the \'ia del Fosso, he came upon the shop 
of Niccol6 Caparra, and turned tow.irds it without a pause, 
as if it had been the \ery objtct of his se.irch. Niccol6 
was at that moment in procession with the armourers of 
Florence, and there was only one apprentice in the shop. 
But there were all sorts of weapons in abundance hanging* 
there, and Baldassarre’s eves disceined what he was more 
hungry for than for bread. Niccolb hiir.self would prob- 
ably have refused to sell a nv thing that might serve as a 
weapon to this man with signs of the |)rison on him ; but 
the apprentice, less observant and scrupulous, took three 
grossi for a sharp hunting-knife without any hesitation. 
It was a conveniently small weapon, which H.ildassarre 
could thrust within the breast of his tunic, and he walked 
on, feeling stronger, d liat sharp edge might give de.id- 
lincss to the thrust of an aged arm : at least it was a com- 
panion, it was a power in league with him, even if it failed. 
It would break ag.unst armour, but was the armour sure 
to be always there? In those long months while vengeance 
had lain in prison, baseness had perh.ips become forgetful 
and secure. The knife had been bought with the traitor’s 
own money. That was just. Before he took the money, 
he had felt what he should do with it — buy a weapon. Yes, 
and if possible, food too; food to nourish the arm that 
would grasp the v\ capon, food to nourish the body which 
was the temple of vengeance. When he had had enough 
bread, he should be able tc) think and act — to think first 
how he could hide himself, lest Tito should have him 
dragged away again. 

With that idea of hiding in his mind, Baldassarre turned 
up the narrowest streets, bought himself some meat and 
bread, and sat down under the first loggia to cat. The 
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bells that swung out louder and louder peals of joy, laying 
hold of him and making him vibrate along with all the air, 
seemed to him simply part of that strong world which was 
against him. 

Romola had watched Baldassarre until he had disap- 
peared round the turning into the Piazza de* Mozzi, half 
feeling that his departure was a relief, half reproaching 
herself for not seeking with more decision to know the 
truth about him, for not assuring herself whether there were 
any guiltless misery in his lot which she was not helpless to 
relieve. Yet what could she have done if the truth had 
proved to be the burden of some painful secret about her 
husband, in addition to the anxieties that already weighed 
upon her? Surely a wife was permitted to desire ignorance 
of a husband’s wrong-doing, since she alone must not pro- 
test and warn men against him. But that thought stirred 
too many intricate fibres of feeling to be pursued now in her 
weariness. It was a time to rejoice, since help had come 
to Florence ; and she turned into the court to tell the good 
news to her patients on their straw beds. 

She closed the door after her, lest the bells should drown 
her voice, and then throwing the black drapery from her 
head, that the women might see her better, she stood in 
the midst and told them that corn was coming, and that 
the bells were ringing for gladness at the news. They all 
sat up to listen, while the children trotted or crawled 
towards her, and pulled her black skirts, as if they were im- 
patient at being all that long way off her face. She yielded 
to them, weary as she was, and sat down on the straw, 
while the little pale things peeped into her basket and 
pulled her hair down, and the feeble voices around her 
said, “ The Holy Virgin be praised !’* “It was the pro- 
cession !“ “ The Mother of God has had pity on us !’’ 

At last Romola rose from the heap of straw, too tired 
to try and smile any longer, saying as she turned up the 
stone steps, — 

“ I will come by-and-by, to bring you your dinner.** 

“Bless you, madonna! bless you!” said the faint 
chorus, in much the same tone as that in which they had a 
few minutes before praised and thanked the unseen 
Madonna. 

Romola cared a great deal for that music. She had no 
innate taste for tending the sick and clothing the ragged, 
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like some women to whom the details of such work are 
welcome in themselves, simply as an occupation. Her 
early training had kept her aloof from such womanly 
labours; and if she had not brought to them the inspiration 
of her deepest feelings, they would have been irksome to 
her. But they had come to be the one unshaken resting- 
place of her mind, the one narrow pathway on which the 
light fell clear. If the gulf between herself and Tito which 
only gathered a more perceptible wideness from her at- 
tempts to bridge it by submission, brought a doubt whether, 
after all, the bond to which she had laboured to be true 
might not itself be false — if she came away from her con- 
fessor, Fra Salvestro, or from some contact with the dis- 
ciples of Savonarola amongst whom she worshipped, with 
a sickening sense that these people were miserably narrow, 
and with an almost impetuous reaction towards her old 
contempt for their superstition — she found herself recover- 
ing a firm footing in her works of womanly sympathy. 
Whatever else made her doubt, the help she gave to her 
fellow-citizens made her sure that I'ra Girolamo had been 
right to call her back. Ac cording to his unforgotten words, 
her place had not been empty : it had been filled with her 
love and her labour. I'lorcnce had had need of her, and the 
more her own sorrow pressed upon her, the more gladness 
she felt in the memories, stretcliing through the two long 
years, of hours and moments in which she had lightened 
the burden of life to others. All th.n ardour of her nature 
which could no longer spend itself in tlic woman’s tender- 
ness for father and husband, had transformed itself into 
an enthusiasm of sympathy with the general life. She 
had ceased to think that her own lot could be happy— had 
ceased to think of happiness at all : the one end of her 
life seemed to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

Her enthusiasm was continually stirred to fresh vigour 
by the influence of Savonarola. In spite of the wearisome 
visions and allegories from which she recoiled in disgust 
when they came as stale repetitions from other lips than 
his, her strong affinity for his passionate sympathy and 
the splendour of his aims had lost none of its power. His 
burning indignation against the abuses and oppression that 
made the daily story of the Church and of States had kindled 
the ready fire in her too. His special care for liberty and 
purity of government in Florence, with his constant refer- 
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ence of this immediate object to the wider end of a universal 
regeneration, had created in her a new consciousness of 
the great drama of human existence in which her life was 
a part; and through her daily helpful contact with the 
less fortunate of her fellow-citizens this new consciousness 
became something stronger than a vague sentiment; it 
grew into a more and more definite motive of self-denying 
practice. She thought little about dogmas, and shrank 
from reflecting closely on the Prate’s prophecies of the 
immediate scourge and closely following regeneration. 
She had submitted her mind to his and had entered into 
communion with the Church, because in this way she had 
found an immediate satisfaction for moral needs which 
all the previous culture and experience of her life had left 
hungering. Fra Girolamo’s voice had waked in her mind 
a reason for living, apart from personal enjoyment and 
personal affection ; but it was a reason that seemed to 
need feeding with greater forces than she possessed within 
herself, and her submissive use of all offices of the Church 
was simply a watching and waiting if by any means fresh 
strength might come. The pressing problem for Romola 
just then was not to settle questions of controversy, but to 
keep alive that flame of unselfish emotion by which a life 
of sadness might still be a life of active love. 

Her trust in Savonarola’s nature as greater than her 
own made a large part of the strength she had found. And 
the trust was not to be lightly shaken. It is not force of 
intellect which causes ready repulsion from the aberration 
and eccentricities of greatness, any more than it is force 
of vision that causes the eye to explore the warts on a 
face bright with human expression ; it is simply the 
negation of high sensibilities. Romola was so deeply 
moved by the grand energies of Savonarola’s nature, that 
she found herself listening patiently to all dogmas and 
prophecies, when they came in the vehicle of his ardent 
faith and believing utterance. ^ 

* He himself had h.ad occasion cnoup-h to note the efficacy of that 
vehicle. “ II,” he says in the Com/'€H(iium Revdattonttm^ “you speak 
of such as have not heard these things from me, I admit that they 
who disbelieve are more than they who believe, because it is one 
thing to hear him who inwardly feels these things, and another to 
hear him who feels them not ; . . . . and, therefore, it is well 
said by St. Jerome, * Habet nescio quid latcntis energia; viva? vocis 
actus, et in aures discipuli de auctoris ore transfusa fortis sonaL’ '* 
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No soul Is desolate as lonfj as there is a human being* 
for whom it can feci trust and reverence. Romola’s trust 
in Savonarola was something like a rope suspended securely 
by her path, making her step clastic while she grasped it; 
if it were suddenly remo\e(l, no firmness of the ground she 
trod could sa\e her from staggering, or perhaps from 
falling. 


CHAPTER XLV 

AT THE UAKULK’s SHOP 

After that welcome appearance as the messenger with 
the olive-branch, uliich was an unpromised favour of 
fortune, Tito had other commissions to fulfil of n more 
premeditated chai acter. He paused at tlic Palazzo V^ecchio, 
and awaited there tlie return ol the Icn, who m.inaged 
external and war aflairs, that he might duly deliver to them 
the results of his [)ri\ate mission to Pisa, intended as a 
preliminary to an avowed embassy of w'hich Peinardo Ruc el- 
lai was to be the head, with the ol)je( t of coming, if possible, 
to a pacific understanding witli the Emperor Maximilian 
and the League. 

Tito’s talents for diplomatic work had been well a.scer- 
tained, and as he gave with fulness and precision the 
results of his iiujuiries and interviews, Bernardo del Nero, 
who was at that time one of the I'en, could not withhold 
his admiration. He would have witlihcld it if he could; 
for his original dislike of 'I'ito had returned, and become 
stronger, since the s.ilc of the library. Komola had never 
uttered a word to her godf.ither on the circumstances of 
the sale, and Beinardo h.id understood her silence as a 
prohibition to him to enter on the subject, but he felt .sure 
that the breach of her father's wish had been a blighting 
grief to her, and the old man’s observant c)es discerned 
other indications that her married life was not happy. 

“ Ah,” he said, inwardly, ” that doubtless is the reason 
she has taken to listening to Fra (iirolamo, and going 
amongst the Piagnoni, which I never expected from her. 
These women, if they arc not happy, and have no children, 
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must either take to folly or to some overstrained religion 
that makes them think they’ve got all heaven’s work on 
their shoulders. And as for my poor child Romola, it ^s 
as I always said — the cramming with Latin and Greek has 
left her as much a woman as if she had done nothing all 
day but prick her fingers with the needle. And this hus- 
band of hers, who gets employed everywhere, because he’s 
a tool with a smooth handle, I wish Tornabuoni and the 
rest may not find their fingers cut. Well, well, solco torto, 
sacco dritto — many a full sack comes from a crooked 
furrow; and he who will be captain of none but honest 
men will have small hire to pay.” 

With this long-established conviction that there could 
be no moral sifting of political agents, the old Florentine 
abstained from all interference in Tito’s disfavour. Apart 
from what must be kept sacred and private for Romola ’s 
sake, Bernardo had nothing direct to allege against the 
useful Greek, except that he was a Greek, and that he, 
Bernardo, did not like him ; for the doubleness of feigning 
attachment to the popular government, while at heart a 
Medicean, was common to Tito with more than half the 
Mcdicean party. He only feigned with more skill than 
the rest : that was all. So Bernardo was simply cold to 
lito, who returned the coldness with a scrupulous, distant 
respect. And it was still the notion in Florence that the 
old tie between Bernardo and Bardo made any service done 
to Romola’s husband an acceptable homage to her god- 
father. 

After delivering himself of his charge at the Old Palace, 
Tito felt that the avowed official work of the day was 
done. He was tired and adust with long riding; but he 
did not go home. There were certain things in his scarsella 
and on his mind, from which he wished to free himself as 
soon as possible, but the opportunities must be found so 
skilfully that they must not seem to be sought. He walked 
from the Palazzo in a sauntering fashion towards the 
Piazza del Duomo. The procession was at end now, but 
the bells were still ringing, and the people were moving 
about the streets restlessly, longing for some more definite 
vent to their joy. If the Frate could have stood up in the 
great Piazza and preached to them, they mieht have been 
satisfied, but now, in spite of the new discipline which 
declared Christ to be the special King of the Florentines 
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and required all pleasures to be of a Christian sort, there 
was a secret longing in many of the youngsters who shouted 
“ Viva Gesii !” for a little vigorous stone-throwing in sign 
of thankfulness. 

Tito, as he passed along, could not escape being recog- 
nized by some as the welcome bearer of the olive-branch, 
and could only rid himself of an inconvenient ovation, 
chiefly in the form of eager questions, by telling those who 
pressed on him that Mco di Sasso, the true messenger 
from Leghorn, must now be entering, and might certainly 
be met towards the Porta San Frediano. He could tell 
much more than Tito knew. 

Freeing himself from importunities in this adroit manner, 
he made his way to the Piazza del Duomo, casting his long 
eyes round the space with an air of the utmost car<‘lcssncss, 
but really seeking to delect some presence which might 
furnish him with one of his desired opportunities. The fact 
of tlie procession having terminated at the Duomo made it 
probable that there would be more than the usual concen- 
tration of loungers and talkers in the Piazza and round 
Nello’s shop. It was as he expected. There was a group 
leaning against the rails near the north gates of the Baptis- 
tery, so exactly what he sought, that he looked more indif- 
ferent than ever, and seemed to recognize the tallest member 
of the group eittirely by chance as he had half passed him, 
just turning his head to gi\e him a slight greeting, while 
he tossed the end of his bccchetto over liis left shoulder. 

Yet the tall, broad-shouldered personage greeted in that 
slight uay looked like one who had considerable claims. 
He wore a richly embroidered tunic, with a great show of 
linen, after the newest French mode, and at his belt there 
hung a sword and poignard of fine woikmanship. His hat, 
with a red plume in it, seemed a srf)rnful protest against the 
gravity of I*'lorentmc costume, whieh had been exaggerated 
to the utmost under the influence of the Piagnoni. Certain 
undefinable indications of youth made the breadth of his 
face and the large diameter of his waist appear the more 
emphatically a stamp of coarseness, and his eyes had that 
rude desecrating stare at all men and things which to a 
refined mind is as intolerable as a bad odour or a flaring 
light. 

He and his companions, also young men dressed expen- 
sively and wearing arms, were exchanging jokes with that 
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sort of ostentatious laughter which implies a desire to 
prove that the laughter is not mortified though some people 
might suspect it. There were good reasons for such a 
suspicion ; for this broad-shouldered man with the red 
feather was Dolfo Spini, leader of the Compagnacci, or 
Evil Companions — that is to say, of all the dissolute young 
men belonging to the old aristocratic party, enemies of the 
Mediceans, enemies of the popular government, but still 
more bitter enemies of Savonarola. Dolfo Spini, heir of 
the great house with the loggia, over the bridge of the 
Santa Trinity, had organized these young men into an armed 
band, as sworn champions of extravagant suppers and all 
the pleasant sins of the flesh, against reforming pietists 
who threatened to make the world chaste and temperate to 
so intolerable a degree that there would soon be no reason 
for living, except the extreme unpleasantness of the alterna- 
tive. Up to this very morning he had been loudly declaring 
that Florence was given up to famine and ruin entirely 
through its blind adherence to the advice of the Fratc, 
and that there could be no salvation for Florence but in 
joining the League and driving the Frate out of the city — 
sending him to Rome, in fact, whither he ought to have 
gone long ago in obedience to the summons of the Pope. 
It was suspected, therefore, that Messer Dolfo Spini ’s heart 
was not a-glow with pure joy at the unexpected succours 
which had come in apparent fulfilment of the Fratc ’s pre- 
diction, and the laughter, which was ringing out afresh 
as Tito joined the group at Ncllo’s door, did not serve 
to dissipate the suspicion. For leaning against the door- 
post in the centre of the group was a close-shaven, 
keen-eyed personage, named Niccol6 Macchiavelli, who, 
young as he was, had penetrated all the small secrets of 
egoism. 

“ Messer Dolfo’s head,” he was saying, ” is more of a 
pumpkin than I thought. I measure men’s dulncss by the 
devices they trust in for deceiving others. Your dullest 
animal of all is he who grins and says he doesn’t mind just 
after he has had his shins kicked. If I were a trifle duller, 
now,” he went on, smiling as the circle opened to admit 
Tito, ” I should pretend to be fond of this Melema, who has 
got a secretaryship that would exactly suit me — as if Latin 
ill-paid could love better Latin that’s better paid I Melema, 
you are a pestiferously clever fellow, very much in my way. 
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and Tm sorry to hear you’ve had another piece of good 
luck to-day.** 

“ Questionable luck, Niccol6.** said Tito, touching him 
on the shoulder in a friendly way; ** 1 have got nothing 
by it yet but being laid hold of and breathed ujK)n by wool- 
beaters, when 1 am as soded and battered with riding as 
a tabellario (letter-carrier) from Bologna.’* 

“ Ah ! you want a touch of my art, Nfesscr Oratorc,** 
said Nello, who had come forward at the sound of Tito's 
voice; “your chin, I perceive, has yesterday’s crop upon 
it. Come, come — consign yourself to the priest of all the 
Muses. Sandro, quick with the lather!’* 

In truth, Nello, that is just what 1 most desire at this 
moment,’* said '1 ito, seating himself; “ and that was why 
I turned my steps towards thy shop, instead of going 
home at once, when I had done my business at the 
Palazzo. ** 

“ Yes, indeed, it is not fitting that you should present 
yourself to Madonna Romola with a rusty chin nnd a 
tangled zazeera. Nothing that is not dainty ought to approach 
the Florentine lily ; though I see her constantly going about 
like a sunbeam amongst the rags that line our corners-— 
if indeed she is not more like a moonbeam now, for I 
thought yesterday, when I met her, that she looked as pale 
and worn as the fainting .M.idonna of Fra Coovanni’s. 
You must see to it, my bel erudito : she keeps too many fasts 
and vigils in your absence. ’’ 

Tito ga\c a melancholy shrug. “ It is too true, Nello. 
She has been depriving herself of half her proper food 
every day during this famine. But what can I do? Her 
mind has been set all a-flamc A husband’s influence is 
pow'crless against the b'rate’s. ’* 

“ As every other influc'ncc is likely to be, that of the 
Holy Father included,*’ said Domenico Cennini, one of the 
group at the door, whf) had turned in with Tito. “ I don’t 
know whether you have gathered anything at Pisa about 
the way the wind sits at Rome, Mclema.''’* 

“Secrets of the council chamber, Messer Domenico!’* 
said Tito, smiling and opening his palms in n deprecatory 
manner. “ An envoy must be as dumb as a father con- 
fessor. ’’ 

“ Certainly, certainly,’* said Cennini. “ I ask for no 
breach of that rule. Well, my belief is, that if his Holiness 
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were to drive Fra Girolamo to extremity, the Frate would 
move heaven and earth to get a General Council of the 
Church — ay, and would get it too; and I, for one, should 
not be sorry, though Tm no Piagnone.*' 

“ With leave of your greater experience, Messer Dome- 
nico,’* said Macchiavelli, I must differ from you — not 
in your wish to see a General Council which might reform 
the Church, but in your belief that the Frate will check- 
mate his Holiness. The Frate’s game is an impossible one. 
If he had contented himself with preaching against the 
vices of Rome, and with prophesying that in some way, 
not mentioned, Italy would be scourged, depend upon it. 
Pope Alexander would have allowed him to spend his breath 
in that way as long as he could find hearers. Such spiritual 
blasts as those knock no walls down. But the Frate wants 
to be something more than a spiritual trumpet : he wants 
to be a lever, and what is more, he is a lever. He wants 
to spread the doctrine of Christ by maintaining a popular 
government in Florence, and the Pope, as I know, on the 
best authority, has private views to the contrary.” 

” Then Florence will stand by the Frate,” Cennini broke 
in, with some fervour. ” I myself should prefer that he 
would let his prophesying alone, but if our freedom to 
choose our own government is to be attacked — I am an 
obedient son of the Church, but I would vote for resisting 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, as our forefathers resisted Pope 
Gregory the Eleventh.” 

” But pardon me, Messer Domenico,” said Macchiavelli, 
sticking his thumbs into his belt, and speaking with that 
cool enjoyment of exposition which surmounts every other 
force in discussion. ” Have you correctly seized the Frate’s 
position? How is it that he has become a lever, and made 
himself worth attacking by an acute man like his Holiness? 
Because he has got the ear of the people : because he gives 
them threats and promises, which they believe come straight 
from God, not only about hell, purgatory, and paradise, but 
about Pisa and our Great Council. But let events go 
against him, so as to shake the people’s faith, and the 
cause of his power will be the cause of his fall. He is 
accumulating three sorts of hatred on his head — the hatred 
of average mankind against every one who wants to lay 
on them a strict yoke of virtue ; the hatred of the stronger 
powers in Italy who want to farm Florence for their own 
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purposes; and the hatred of the people, to whom he haa 
ventured to promise good in this w'orld, instead of confining 
his promises to the next. If a prophet is to keep his power, 
he must be a prophet like Mahomet, with an army at his 
back, that when the people’s faith is fainting it may be 
frightened into life again.” 

” Rather sum up the three sorts of hatred in one,’* said 
Francesco Cei, impetuously, ” and say he has won the 
hatred of all men who ha\e sense and honesty, by invent- 
ing hypocritical lies. His proper place is among the false 
prophets in the Inferno, who ualk with their heads turned 
hindforemost. ” 

“You are too angry, my Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, 
smiling; “you poets are apt to cut the clouds in your 
wrath. I am no votary of the F* rate’s, and would not lay 
down my little finger for his veracity. But veracity is a 
plant of paradise, and the seeds have never flourished be- 
yond the walls. You yourself, my Francesco, tell poetical 
lies only; partly compelled by the poet’s fervour, partly to 
please your audience ; but you object to lies in prose. 
Well, the Frate differs from you as to the boundary of 
poetry, that’s all. When he trets into the pulpit of the 
Duomo, he has the fervour wdthin him, and without him 
he has the audience to please. Kcco !” 

” You are somewhat lax there, NircoI6,“ said Cennini, 
gravely. ” I myself believe in the Frate’s integrity, though 
1 don’t believe in his prophecies, and as long as his integrity 
is not disproved, wc have a p>opular party strong enough 
to protect him and resist foreign interference.” 

“ A party that seems strong enough,” said Macchiavelli, 
with a shrug, and an almost imperceptible glance towards 
Tito, who was abandoning himself with much enjoyment 
to Nello’s combing and scenting. ” But how many 
Mediceans arc there among you? How many who will not 
be turned round by a private grudge?” 

” As to the Mediceans,” said Cennini, ” I believe there 
is very little genuine feeling left on behalf of the Medici. 
Who would risk much for Piero de’ Medici? A few old 
staunch friends, perhaps, like Bernardo del Nero; but even 
some of those most connected with the family arc hearty 
friends of the popular government, and would exert them- 
selves for the Frate. I was talking to Giannozzo Pucci 
only a little while ago, and I am convinced there’s nothing 
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he would set his face against more than against any attempt 
to alter the new order of things.” 

“ You are right there, Messer Domenico,” said Tito, 
with a laughing meaning in his eyes, as he rose from the 
shaving-chair; ‘‘and 1 fancy the tender passion came in 
aid of hard theory there. I am persuaded there was some 
jealousy at the bottom of Giannozzo’s alienation from Piero 
de’ Medici; else so amiable a creature as he would never 
feel the bitterness he sometimes allows to escape him in 
that quarter. He was in the procession with you I sup- 
pose ? ’ ‘ 

‘‘No,” said Cennini; ‘‘he is at his villa — went there 
three days ago.” 

Tito was settling his cap and glancing down at his 
splashed hose as if he hardly heeded the answer. In reality 
he had obtained a much-desired piece of information. He 
had at that moment in his scarsclla a crushed gold ring 
which he had engaged to deliver to Giannozzo Pucci. He 
had received it from an envoy of Piero de’ Medici, whom 
he had ridden out of his way to meet at Certaldo on the 
Siena road. Since Pucci was not in the town, he would 
send the ring by Fra Michele, a Carthusian lay Brother in 
the service of the Mediceans, and the receipt of that sign 
would bring Pucci back to hear the verbal part of Tito’s 
mission. 

*‘ Behold him !” said Nello, flourishing his comb and 
pointing it at Tito, ‘‘ the handsomest scholar in the world, 
or in the wolds, ^ now he has passed through my hands ! A 
trifle thinner in the face, though, than when he came in his 
first bloom to Florence — eh? and, I vow, there are some 
lines just faintly hinting themselves about your mouth, 
Messer Oratore ! Ah, mind is an enemy to beauty I I myself 
was thought beautiful by the women at one time — when I 
was in my swaddling-bands. But now — oim^ ! I carry my 
unwritten poems in cipher on my face !” 

Tito, laughing with the rest as Nello looked at himself 
tragically in the hand-mirror, made a sign of farewell to 
the company generally, and took his departure. 

‘‘I’m of our old I’icro di Cosimo’s mind,” said Fran- 
cesco Cei. ‘‘ I don’t half like Melema. That trick of 
smiling gets stronger than ever — no wonder he has lines 
about the mouth. ” 

^ ** Del mondo o di maremma." 
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He’s too successful,” said Maccliiavelli, playfully. 
” I’m sure there’s somethinj^ wrong about him, else he 
wouldn’t have that secretar\sliip. ” 

” He’s an able man,” said Cennini, in a tone of judicial 
fairness. ” I and my brother have always found him useful 
with our Greek sheets, and he gi\cs great satisfaction to the 
Ten. 1 like to see a >oung man work his way upward by 
merit. And the secretary Scal.t, who befriended him from 
the first, thinks highly of him still, 1 know.” 

” Doubtless,” said a notar) in the background. ” Ho 
writes Scala’s official letters for him, or corrects them, and 
gets well paid for it too. ” 

” I wish Messer Bartolommeo would pay me to doctiir 
his gouty Latin,” said M.Kchiavelli, with a shrug. ” Did 
he tell you about the pay, Ser Ceccone, or was it Mclema 
himself?” he added, UK>king at the notary with a face 
ironically innocent. 

‘‘ Melema? no, indeed,” answered Sei Ceccone. ” He is 
as close as a nut. He never brags. That’s why he’s 
employed evcryw'here. They say he’s getting rich with 
doing all sorts of underhand work.” 

” It a little too bad,” said Maivhiavclli, ” and so many 
able notaries out of employment!” 

” Well, I must say I thought th.it was a nasty story a 
year or tw'o ago about the man who said he had stolen 
jewels,” said Cci. “It got hushed up somehow; but I 
remember l^iero di Cosimo said, at the time, he lielicvcd 
there was something in it, for he saw Mclema’s face when 
the man laid hold of him, and he never saw a visage so 
‘ painted with fear,’ as our sour old Dante says.” 

“ Come, spit no more of th.it \cnom, Francesco,” said 
Nello, getting indignant, “else I shall consider it a public 
duty to cut your hair awry the next time 1 get you under 
my scissors. Thai story of the stolen jewels was a lie. 
Bernardo Ruccllai and the Magnificent Fight knew all 
about it. The man was a dangerous madman, and he was 
very properly kept out of mischief in prison. As for our 
Piero di Cosimo, his wits are running after the wind of 
Mongibello: he has such an extravagant fancy that he 
would take a lizard for a crocodile. No: that story has 
been dead and buried too long — our noses object to it.” 

” It is true,” said Macchiavelli. “ You forget the danger 
of the precedent, Francesco. The next mad beggarman 
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may accuse you of stealing his verses, or me, God help me ! 
of stealing his coppers. Ah !'* he went on, turning towards 
the door, “ Dolfo Spini has carried his red feather out of 
the Piazza. That captain of swaggerers would like the 
Republic to lose Pisa just for the chance of seeing the people 
tear the frock off the Prate’s back. With your pardon, 
Francesco — I know he is a friend of yours — there are few 
things I should like better than to see him play the part 
of Capo d’Oea, who went out to the tournament blowing 
his trumpets and returned with them in a bag.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 

BY A STREET LAMP 

That evening, when it was dark and threatening rain, 
Romola, returning with Maso and the lantern by her side, 
from the hospital of San Matteo, which she had visited 
after vespers, encountered her husband just issuing from 
the monastery of San Marco. Tito, who had gone out 
again shortly after his arrival in the Via de’ Bardi, and had 
seen little of Romola during the day, immediately proposed 
to accompany her home, dismissing Maso, whose short 
steps annoyed him. It was only usual for him to pay her 
such an official attention when it was obviously demanded 
from him. Tito and Romola never jarred, never remon- 
strated with each other. They were too hopelessly alien- 
ated in their inner life ever to have that contest which is 
an effort towards agreement. They talked of all affairs, 
public and private, with careful adherence to an adopted 
course. If Tito wanted a supper prepared in the old library, 
now pleasantly furnished as a banqueting-room, Romola 
assented, and saw that everything needful was done : and 
Tito, on his side, left her entirely uncontrolled in her daily 
habits, accepting the help she offered him in transcribing 
or making digests, and in return meeting her conjectured 
want of supplies for her charities. Yet he constantly, as 
on this very morning, avoided exchanging glances with 
her : affected to believe that she was out of the house, in 
order to avoid seeking her in her own room; and playfully 
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attributed to her a perpetual preference of solitude to his 
society. 

In the first ardour of her self-conquest, after she had 
renounced her resolution of flight. Romola had made many 
timid efforts towards the return of a frank relation be- 
tween them. But to her such a relation could only come by 
open speech about their differences, and the attempt to 
arrive at a moral undersiandinj^ ; while Tito could only be 
saved from alienation from her by such a recowry of her 
effusive tenderness as would have supposed oblivion of their 
differences. He cared for no explanation between them ; he 
felt any thoroug^h explanation impi^ssible ; he would have 
cared to have Romola fond a^jain, and to her, fondness was 
impossible. She could be submissive and jjentlc, she cotild 
repress any sig^n of repulsion ; but tenderness was not to be 
feigfned. She was helplessly conscious of the result : her 
husband was alienated from her. 

It was an additional reason why she should be carefully 
kept outside of secrets which he w'oiild in no case have 
chosen to communicate to her. With rcj^ard to his political 
action he sought to convince her that he considered the cause 
of the Medici hopeless; and that on that practical ground, 
as well as in theory, he heartily served the popular govern- 
ment, in which she had now a warm interest. But impres- 
sions subtle as odours made her iinca.sy about his relations 
with San Marco. She was painfully divided between the 
dread of seeing any evidence to arouse her suspicions, and 
the impulse to watch lest any harm should come that she 
might have arrested. 

As they walked together this evening, Tito said : — " The 
business of the day is not yet quite ended for me. I shall 
conduct you to our door, my Romola, and then I mu.st 
fulfil another commission, which wdll take me an hour, 
perhaps, before I can return and rest, as 1 very much need 
to do. ’* 

And then he talked amusingly of what he had .seen at 
Pisa, until they were close upon a loggia, near which there 
hung a lamp before a picture of the Virgin. The street was 
a quiet one, and hitherto they had passed few people; but 
now there was a sound of many approaching footsteps and 
confused voices. 

“ We shall not get home without a wetting, unless we 
take shelter under this convenient loggia/* Tito said, 
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hastily, hurrying Romola with, a slightly startled move- 
ment, up the step of the loggia. 

“ Surely it is useless to wait for this small drizzling 
rain,” said Romola, in surprise. 

” No : I felt it becoming heavier. Let us wait a little.” 
With that wakefulness to the faintest indication which 
belongs to a mind habitually in a state of caution, Tito had 
detected by the glimmer of the lamp that the leader of the 
advancing group wore a red feather and a glittering sword- 
hilt — in fact, was almost the last person in the world he 
would have chosen to meet at this hour with Romola by his 
side. He had already during the day had one momentous 
interview with Dolfo Spini, and the business he had spoken 
of to Romola as yet to be done was a second interview with 
that personage, a sequence of the visit he had paid at San 
Marco. Tito, by a long preconcerted plan, had been the 
bearer of letters to Savonarola — carefully forged letters; 
one of them, by a stratagem, bearing the very signature 
and seal of the Cardinal of Naples, who of all the Sacred 
College had most exerted his influence at Rome in favour of 
the Frate. The purport of the letters was to state that the 
Cardinal was on his progress from Pisa, and, unwilling 
for strong reasons to enter Florence, yet desirous of taking 
counsel with Savonarola at this difficult juncture, intended 
to pause this very day at San Casciano, about ten miles 
from the city, whence he would ride out the next morning 
in the plain garb of a priest, and meet Savonarola, as if 
casually, five miles on the Florence road, two hours after 
sunrise. The plot, of which these forged letters were the 
initial step, was that Dolfo Spini with a band of his Com- 
pagnacci was to be posted in ambush on the road, at a 
lonely spot about five miles from the gates; that he was 
to seize Savonarola with the Dominican brother who would 
accompany him according to rule, and deliver him over to a 
small detachment of Milanese horse in readiness near San 
Casciano, by whom he was to be carried into the Roman 
territory. 

There was a strong chance that the penetrating Frate 
would suspect a trap, and decline to incur the risk, which 
he had for some time avoided, of going beyond the city 
walls. Even when he preached, his friends held it neces- 
sary that he should be attended by an armed guard ; and 
here he was called on to commit himself to a solitary road. 
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with no other attendant than a fellow monte. On this 
g’round the minimum of time had bi‘cn p^iven him for deci- 
sion, and the chance in fa\our of his acting on the letters 
was, that the eaf,*erncss with which his mind w’as set on 
the combinings of interests within and without the Church 
towards the pr^urinp t)f a Cjcneral Ct>uncil, and also the 
expectation of immcdi.ite service from the Cardinal in the 
actual juncture of his contc'^t with the Pope, woulu triumph 
over his slirewdness and caution in the brief space allow'cd 
for deliberation. 

Tito had had an audience of Sa\on»irola, haxinj^ declined 
to put the letters into any liands but bis, and witli consum- 
mate art had admitted th*it incident. dly, and by infeience, 
he was able so far to conjeeture their j)urporl as to believe 
they referred to a rendezvous outside the grates, in w'hich 
case he ur^ed that the hr.ite should seek an armed g^iiard 
from the Sigfnoria, and offei(‘d his scrviees In c.irrying^ the 
request with the utmost priv.iey. Savonarola h.id replied 
brielly that this was impossible : an armed {|uard wms in- 
compatible with privacy. He s|)()kc with a Hashing^ eye, 
and Tito felt convinced that he mc.int to incur the risk. 

Tito himself did not nuK'h care for the result. He 
manag^cd his affairs so clcveily, ihat all results, he con- 
sidered, must turn to his' .idvantag:e. Whichever party 
came uppermost, he was scf ure of favour and money. 'Phat 
is an indecorously naked si.itement; the fact, clothed as 
Tito h.'ibitually clothed it, was that his acute mind, disccrn- 
ingf the equal hollowness of all p.irties, took the only 
rational course in making them sul)scrvicnt to his own 
interest. 

If Savonarola fell into the snare, there were diamonds in 
question and papal patronage; if not, Pito’s adroit agency 
had strengthened his position with Savonarola and with 
Spini, while any confidences he obtained from them made 
him the more valuable as an agent of the Mediceans. 

But Spini was an inconvenient colleague. He had cun- 
ning enough to delight in plots, but not the ability or self- 
command necessary to so complex an effect as secrccv. He 
frequently got excited with drinking, for even sober Flor- 
ence had its “ Beoni,” or topers, both lay and clerical, who 
became loud at taverns and private banquets; and in spite 
of the agreement between him and Tito, that their public 
recognition of each other should invariably be of the coolest 
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sort, there was always the possibility that on an evening 
encounter he would be suddenly blurting and affectionate. 
The delicate sign of casting the becchetto over the left 
shoulder was understood in the morning, but the strongest 
hint short of a threat might not suffice to keep off a 
fraternal grasp of the shoulder in the evening. 

Tito’s chief hope now was that Dolfo Spini had not 
caught sight of him, and the hope would have been well- 
founded if Spini had had no clearer view of him than he had 
caught of Spini. But, himself in shadow, he hac seen Tito 
illuminated for an instant by the direct rays of the lamp, 
and Tito in his way was as strongly-marked a personage 
as the captain of the Compagnacci. Romola’s black 
shrouded figure had escaped notice, and she now stood 
behind her husband’s shoulder in the corner of the loggia. 
Tito was not left to hope long. 

“ Ha I my carrier-pigeon I” grated Spini’s harsh voice, 
in what he meant to be an under-tone, while his hand 
grasped Tito’s shoulder; “what did you run into hiding 
for? You didn’t know it was comrades who were coming. 
It’s well I caught sight of you; it saves time. What of 
the chase to-morrow morning? Will the bald-headed game 
rise? Are the falcons to be got ready?’’ 

If it had been in Tito’s nature to feel an access of rage, 
he would have felt it against this bull-faced accomplice, 
unfit either for a leader or a tool. His lips turned white, but 
his excitement came from the pressing difficulty of choosing 
a safe device. If he attempted to hush Spini, that would 
only deepen Romola’s suspicion, and he knew her well 
enough to know that if some strong alarm were roused in 
her, she was neither to be silenced nor hoodwinked : on 
the other hand, if he repelled Spini angrily the wine-breath- 
ing Compagnaccio might become savage, being more ready 
at resentment than at the divination of motives. He 
adopted a third course, which proved that Romola retained 
one sort of power over him — the power of dread. 

He pressed her hand, as if intending a hint to her, and 
said in a good-humoured tone of comradeship, — 

“ Yes, my Dolfo, you may prepare in all security. But 
take no trumpets with you.’’ 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Spini, a little piqued. “ No 
need to play Ser Saccente with me. I know where the devil 
keeps his tail as well as you do. What ! he swallowed the 
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bait whole? The prophetic nose didn’t scent the hook at 
all?” he went on, lowering his tone a little, with a blunder- 
ing sense of secrecy. 

” The brute will not be satisfied till he has emptied the 
bag,” thought Tito; but aloud he said, — ” Swallowed all 
as easily as you swallow a cup of Trebbiano. Ha ! 1 sec 
torches ; there must be a dead body coming. The pestilence 
has been spreading, I hear.” 

” Santiddio ! I hate the sight of those biers. Good- 
night,” said Spini, hastily moving off. 

The torches were really comings, but they preceded a 
church dignitary who was returning homeward ; the sug 
gestion of the dead body and the pestilence was Tito’s 
device for getting rid of Spini without telling him to go. 
The moment he had moved away, Tito turned to Romola, 
and said, quietly, — 

” Do not be alarmed by anything that bosiia has said, 
my Romola. We will go on now : I think the rain has not 
increased. ” 

She was quivering with indignant resolution; it was of 
no use for Tito to speak in that unconcerned way. She 
distrusted every word he could utter. 

” I will not go on,” she said. ” I will not move nearer 
home until I have some security against this treachery 
being’ perpetrated.” 

” Wait, at least, until these torches have passed,” said 
Tito, with perfect self-command, but with a new rising of 
dislike to a wife who this time, he foresaw, might have the 
power of thwarting him in spite of the husband’s predomi- 
nance. 

The torches passed, with the V^icario dell’ Arcivcsctivo, 
and due reverence was done by Tito, but Romola saw 
nothing outward. If for the defeat of this treachery, in 
which she believed with all the force of long presentiment, 
it had been necessary at that moment for her to spring on 
her husband and hurl herself with him down a precipice, 
she felt as if she could have done it. Union with this man I 
At that moment the self-quelling discipline of two years 
seemed to be nullificfd ; she felt nothing but that they were 
div ided. 

7'hey were nearly in darkness again, and could only see 
each other’s faces dimly. 

“Tell me the truth, Tito — this time tell me the truth,** 
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said Romola, in a low quivering voice. “ It will be safer 
for you.** 

“ Why should I desire to tell you anything else, my 
angry saint?** said Tito, with a slight touch of contempt, 
which was the vent of his annoyance; “ since the truth is 
precisely that over which you have most reason to rejoice — 
namely, that my knowing a plot of Spini’s enables me to 
secure the PTate from falling a victim to it.** 

“ What is the plot?’* 

“ That I decline to tell,** said Tito. “ It is enough that 
the Prate’s safety will be secured.” 

“It is a plot for drawing him outside the gates that 
Spini may murder him.” 

” There has been no intention of murder. It is simply a 
plot for compelling him to obey the Pope’s summons to 
Rome. But as 1 serve the popular government, and think 
the Prate’s presence here is a necessary means of main- 
taining it at present, I choose to prevent his departure. 
You may go to sleep with entire ease of mind to-night.” 

Por a moment Romola was silent. Then she said, in a 
voice of anguish, “Tito, it is of no use; I have no belief 
in you. ** 

She could just discern his action as he shrugged his 
shoulders, and spread out his palms in silence. That cold 
dislike which is the anger of unimpassioned beings was 
hardening within him. 

‘‘If the Prate leaves the city — if any harm happens to 
him,” said Romola, after a slight pause, in a new tone of 
indignant resolution, — ‘‘ I will declare what 1 have heard to 
the Signoria, and you will be disgraced. What if I am 
your wife?” she went on, impetuously; “I will be dis- 
graced with you. If we arc united, I am that part of you 
that will save you from crime. Others shall not be 
betrayed. ** 

‘‘ 1 am quite aware of what you would be likely to do, 
anima said Tito, in the coolest of his liquid tones; 

** therefore if you have a small amount of reasoning at 
your disposal just now, consider that if you believe me in 
nothing else, you may believe me when I say I will take 
care of myself, and not put it in your power to ruin me.” 

“ Then you assure me that the Prate is warned — he will 
not go beyond the gates?” 

** He shall not go beyond the gates.” 
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There was a moment’s pause, but distrust was not to be 
expelled. 

“ 1 will fro back to San Marco now and find out/* 
Romola said, making a nunemcnt forward. 

“ You shall not !” said Tito, in a bitter whisper, scizinj^ 
her wrists with all his masculine force. " 1 am master of 
you. You shall not set yourself in opposition to me.” 

There were passers-by approaching^. Tito had heard 
them, and that was why he spoke in a whisper. Romola 
was too conscious of bcinj^ mastered to have struj^^jled, 
even if she had remained unconscious that witnesses were 
at hand. But she was aware now of footsteps and voices, 
and her habitual sense of personal di|^nily made her at once 
yield to Tito’s movement towards leadinjr her from the 
lo^-^-ia. 

rhey walked on in silence for some time, under the small 
dri/zlingf rain. The first rush of indij^nation and alarm in 
Romola had bej^un to give way to more complicated feel- 
ings, which rendered speech and action difficult. In that 
simpler state of vehemence, open oppositif)n to the husband 
from whom she felt her soul revolting, had had the aspect 
of tempt, ition for her; it seemed the easiest of all courses. 
Hut now, habits of self-questioning, memories of impulse 
subdued, and that proud reserve which all discipline had 
left unmodified, l)egan to emerge from the no<^d of passion. 
The grasp of lur wrists, which asserted her husband’s 
physical predominance, instc.id of .irousing a new fierceness 
in her, as it miglit have done if her impetuosity had been of 
a more vulgar kind, had given her a momentary shuddering 
of horror at this form of contest with him. It was the first 
time they had been in derl.ircd hostility to each other since 
her flight and return, and the check given to her ardent 
resolution then retained the power to aricst her now. In 
this altered condition her mind Iiegan to dwell on the pro- 
babilities that would save her from any desperate course: 
Tito would not risk betrayal by her; whatever had been his 
original intention, he must be (Utermined now by the fad 
that she knew of the plot. She wcas not bound now to do 
anything else than to hang over him that certainty, that if 
he deceived her, her lips would not be closed. And then, it 
was possible — yes, she must cling to that possibility till it 
was disproved — that Tito had never meant to aid in the 
betrayal of the P'ratc. 
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Tito, on his side, was busy with thoughts, and did not 
speak again till they were near home. Then he said, — 

“ Well, Romola, have you now had time to recover calm- 
ness? If so, you can supply your want of belief in me by 
a little rational inference : you can see, I presume, that if 
I had had any intention of furthering Spini’s plot, I should 
now be aware that the possession of a fair Piagnone for my 
wife, who knows the secret of the plot, would be a serious 
obstacle in my way.** 

Tito assumed the tone which was just then the easiest to 
him, conjecturing that in Romola*s present mood persua- 
sive deprecation would be lost upon her. 

“ Yes, Tito,’* she said, in a low voice, “ I think you 
believe that I would guard the Republic from further 
treachery. You are right to believe it : if the Frate is 
betrayed, I will denounce you.** She paused a moment, and 
then said, with an effort, “ But it was not so. I have 
perhaps spoken too hastily — you never meant it. Only, 
why will you seem to be that man’s comrade?** 

** Such relations are inevitable to practical men, my 
Romola,’* said Tito, gratified by discerning the struggle 
within her. ** You fair creatures live in the clouds. Pray 
go to rest with an easy heart,** he added, opening the door 
for her. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

CHECK 

Tito’s clever arrangements had been unpleasantly frus- 
trated by trivial incidents which could not enter into a 
clever man’s calculations. It was very seldom that he 
walked with Romola in the evening, yet he had happened to 
be walking with her precisely on this evening when her 
presence was supremely inconvenient. Life was so compli- 
cated a game that the devices of skill were liable to be 
defeated at every turn by air-blown chances, incalculable as 
the descent of thistle-down. 

It was not that he minded about the failure of Spini’s 
plot, but he felt an awkward difficulty in so adjusting his 
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warning to Savonarola on the one hand, and to Spini on the 
other, as not to incur suspicion. Suspicion roused in the 
popular party might be fatal to his reputation and ostensible 
position in Florence : suspicion roused in Dolfo Spini might 
be as disagreeable in its effects as the hatred of a fierce dog 
not to be chained. 

if Tito v\ent forthwith to the monastery to warn Savona- 
rola before the monks went to rest, his warning would 
follow so closely on his delivery of the forged letters that he 
could not escape unfavourable surmises. He could not 
warn Spini at once without telling him the true reasoni 
since he could not immediately allege the discovery that 
Savonarola .had changed his purpose; and he knew Spini 
well enough to know that his understanding would discern 
nothing but that Tito had “ turned round “ and frustrated 
the plot. On the other hand, by delerring his warning to 
Savonarola until the morning, he would be almost sure to 
lose the opportunity of warning Spini that the Frale had 
changed his mind; and the hand of Compagnacci would 
come back in all the rage of disappointment. This last, 
however, was the risk he chose, trusting to his fK)wcr of 
soothing Spini hy assuring him that the failure was due 
only to the P rate’s caution. 

Tito was annoyed. If he had had to smile it would have 
been an unusual effort to him. lie was determined not 
to encounter Komola again, and he did not go home that 
night. 

She watched through the night, and never took off her 
clothes. She heard the r.iin become heavier and heavier. 
She liked to liear the rain : the stormy heavens seemed a 
safeguard against men’s devices, compelling them to 
inaction. And Rornola’s mind was again assailed, not only 
l)y the utmost doubt of her husband, but by doubt as to 
her own conduct. W’hat lie might he not have told her? 
What project rnig^ht he not have, of which she w'as still 
ignorant? Fvery one who trustid Tito was in danger; it 
was useless to try and persuade herself of the contrary. 
And was not she selfishly listening to the promptings of 
her own pride, when she shrank from warning men against 
him? “ If her husband was a malefactor, her place was 
in the prison by his side ’’—that might be; she was con- 
tented to fulfil that claim. But was she, a wife, to allow 
a husband to inflict the injuries that would make him a 
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malefactor, when it might be in her power to prevent them ? 
Prayer seemed impossible to her. The activity of her 
thought excluded a mental state of which the essence is 
expectant passivity. 

The excitement became stronger and stronger. Her 
imagination, in a state of morbid activity, conjured up pos- 
sible schemes by which, after all, lito would have eluded 
her threat ; and towards daybreak the rain became less 
violent, till at last it ceased, the breeze rose again and dis- 
persed the clouds, and the morning fell clear on all the 
objects around her. It made her uneasiness all the less 
endurable. She wrapped her mantle round her, and ran up 
to the loggia, as if there could be anything in the wide land- 
scape that might determine her action ; as if there could 
be anything but roofs hiding the line of street along which 
Savonarola might be walking towards betrayal. 

If she went to her godfather, might she not induce him, 
without any specitic revelation, to take measures for pre- 
venting Fra Girolamo from passing the gates? But that 
might be too late. Romola thought, with new distress, 
that she had failed to learn any guiding details from Tito, 
and it was already long past seven. She must go to San 
Marco : there was nothing else to be done. 

She hurried down the stairs, she went out into the street 
without looking at her sick people, and walked at a swift 
pace along the Via de’ Bardi towards the Ponte Vecchio. 
She would go through the heart of the city ; it was the most 
direct road, and, besides, in the great Piazza there was a 
chance of encountering her husband, who, by some possi- 
bility to which she still clung, might satisfy her of the 
Prate’s safety, and leave no need for her to go to San 
Marco. When she arrived in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
she looked eagerly into the pillared court ; then her eyes 
swept the Piazza ; but the well-known figure, once painted 
in her heart by young love, and now branded there by eat- 
ing pain, was nowhere to be seen. She hurried straight 
on to the Piazza del Duomo. It was already full of move- 
ment ; there were worshippers passing up and down the 
marble steps, there were men pausing for chat, and there 
were market-people carrying their burdens. Between these 
moving figures Romola caught a glimpse of her husband. 
On his way from San Marco he had turned into Nello’s 
shop, and was now leaning against the door-post. As 
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Romola approached she could see that he was standing 
and talking, with the easiest air in the world, holding his 
cap in his hand, and shaking back his freshly-combed hair. 
The contrast of this ease with the bitter anxieties he had 
created convulsed her with indignation : the new vision of 
his hardness heightened her dread. She recognized Cro- 
naca and two other frequenters of San Marco standing near 
her husband. It flashed through her mind — ** 1 will com~ 
pel him to speak before those men.’* And her light step 
brought her dose upon him before he had time to move, 
while Cronaca was saying. ** Here comes Madonna 
Romola.” 

A slight shock passed through Tito’s frame as he felt 
himself face to face with his wife. She was haggard with 
her anxious watching, but there uas a flash of something 
else than anxiety in her (>cs as she said, — 

” Is the Frate gone beyond the gates?” 

” No,” said Tito, feeling completely helpless before this 
woman, and needing all the self-command he j)ossessed to 
preserve a countenance in which there should seem to be 
nothing stronger than surprise. ^ . . j 

” And you are certain that he is not going?” she insisted 

” I am certain that he is not going.” 

” That is enough,” said Romola, and she turned up the 
steps, to take refuge in the Duomo, till she could recover 
from her agitation. 

Tito never had a feeling so near hatred as that with which 
his eyes followed Romola retreating up the steps. 

There were present not only genuine followers of the 
Frate, but Scr Cccconc, the notary, who at that time, like 
Tito himself, was secretly an agent of the Mediceans. 

Scr Frances('o di Ser Barone, more briefly known to 
infamv as Ser Ccccone, was not learned, not handsome, not 
successful, and the reverse of generous. He was a trabor 
without charm. It followed that he was not fond of Tito 
Melema. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

COUNTER-CHECK 

It was late in the afternoon when Tito returned home. 
Romola, seated opposite the cabinet in her narrow room, 
copying documents, was about to desist from her work 
because the light was getting dim, when her husband 
entered. He had come straight to this room to seek her, 
with a thoroughly defined intention, and there was some- 
thing new to Romola in his manner and expression as he 
looked at her silently on entering, and, without taking off 
his cap and mantle, leaned one elbow on the cabinet, and 
stood directly in front of her. 

Romola, fully assured during the day of the Prate’s 
safety, was feeling the reaction of some penitence for the 
access of distrust and indignation which had impelled her 
to address her husband publicly on a matter that she knew 
he wished to be private. She told herself that she had pro- 
bably been wrong. The scheming duplicity which she had 
heard even her godfather allude to as inseparable from 
party tactics might be sufficient to account for the connec- 
tion with Spini, without the supposition that Tito had ever 
meant to further the plot. She wanted to atone for her 
impetuosity by confessing that she had been too hasty, and 
for some hours her mind had been dwelling on the possi- 
bility that this confession of hers might lead to other frank 
words breaking the two years’ silence of their hearts. The 
silence had been so complete, that Tito was ignorant of her 
having fled from him and come back again ; they had never 
approached an avowal of that past which, both in its young 
love and in the sh(x:k that shattered the love, lay locked 
away from them like a banquet-room where death had once 
broken the feast. 

She looked up at him with that submission in her glance 
which belonged to her state of self-reproof ; but the subtle 
change in his face and manner arrested her speech. For a 
few moments they remained silent, looking at each other. 

Tito himself felt that a crisis was come in his married 
life. The husband’s determination to mastery, which lay 
deep below all blandncss and beseechingness, had risen 
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permanently to the surface now, and seemed to alter his 
face, as a face is altered by a hidden muscular tension with 
which a man is secretly throttling^ or stamping* out the life 
from something feeble, yet dangerous. 

“ Romola,’’ he began, in the cool liquid tone that made 
her shiver, “it is time that we should understand each 
other.” He paused. 

“ That is what I most desire, Tito,” she said, faintly. 
Her sweet pale face, with all its anger gone and nothing 
but the timidity of self-doubt in it, seemed to give a marked 
predominance to her husband ‘s dark strength 

“ You took a step this morning,” Tito went on, ** wliich 
you must now yourself perceive to have been useless — 
which exposed you to remark and may involve me in serious 
practical ditliculties. ’’ 

“ I acknowledge that I was too hasty; I am sorry for 
any injustice 1 may have done you ” Komola spoke these 
words in a fuller and firmer tone; Tito, she hoped, would 
look less hard when she had expressed her regret, and 
then she could sav other things. 

“ I wish you once for all to understand,” he said, with- 
out any change of voire, ” tfmt such collisions are incom- 
patible with our position as husband and wife. I wish you 
to reflect on the mode in which you were led to take that 
step, that the process may not be rep<.itrcl.” 

“ That depends chiefly on you, Tito,”. said Rornola, taking 
fire slightly. It was not at all what she had thought of 
saying, but we see a very little way before us in mutual 
speech. 

” You would say, I suppose,” answered Tito, “ that 
nothing is to occur in future which can excite your un- 
reasonable suspicions, ^'^u w'cre frank enough to say last 
night that you have no belief in me. 1 am not surprised 
at anv exaggcrateil conclusion you may draw from slight 
premises, but I wish to point out to you what is likely to 
be the fruit of your making such exaggerated c:oncIusions 
a ground for interfering in afTairs of whic h you are ignor- 
ant. Your attention is thoroughly awake to what 1 am 
saying.-*” 

He paused for a replv. 

“ Yes,” said Rornola, flushing in irrepressible resent- 
ment at this cold tone of superiority. 

“ Well, then, it may possibly not be very long before 
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some other chance words or incidents set your imagination 
at work devising crimes for me, and you may perhaps rush 
to the Palazzo Vecchio to alarm the Signoria and set the 
city in an uproar. Shall I tell you what may be the result? 
Not simply the disgrace of your husband, to which you 
look forward with so much courage, but the arrest and 
ruin of many among the chief men in Florence, including 
Messer Bernardo del Nero.** 

Tito had meditated a decisive move, and he had made it. 
The flush died out of Romola *s face, and her very lips 
were pale — an unusual effect with her, for she was little 
subject to fear. Tito perceived his success. 

“ You would perhaps flatter yourself,** he went on, 
** that you were performing a heroic deed of deliverance; 
you might as well try to turn locks with fine words as apply 
such notions to the politics of Florence. The question now 
is, not whether you can have any belief in me, but whether, 
now you have been warned, you will dare to rush, like a 
blind man with a torch in his hand, amongst intricate 
affairs of which you know nothing.** 

Romola felt as if her mind were held in a vice by Tito*s ; 
the possibilities he had indicated were rising before her 
with terrible clearness. 

I am too rash,** she said. I will try not to be 
rash. ** 

** Remember,** said Tito, with unsparing insistence, 
“ that your act of distrust towards me this morning might, 
for aught you knew, have had more fatal effects than that 
sacrifice of your husband which you have learned to con- 
template without flinching.** 

“Tito, it is not so,’* Romola burst forth in a pleading 
tone, rising and going nearer to him, with a desperate 
resolution to speak out. “ It is false that I would willingly 
sacrifice you. It has been the greatest effort of my life 
to cling to you. I went away in my anger two years ago, 
and I came back again because I was more bound to you 
than to anything else on earth. But it is useless. You 
shut me out from your mind. You affect to think of me 
as a being too unreasonable to share in the knowledge of 
your affairs. You will be open with me about nothing.** 
She looked like his good angel pleading with him, as 
she bent her face towards him with dilated eyes, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. But Romola *s touch and glance 
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no longer stirred any fibre of tenderness In her husband. 
The good-humoured, tolerant Tito, incapable of hatred, 
incapable almost of impatience, disposed always to be 
gentle towards the rest of the world, felt himself becoming 
strangely hard towards this wife whose presence had once 
been the strongest influence he had known. With all his 
softness of disposition, he had a masculine effectiveness of 
intellect and purpose which, like sharpness of edge, is itself 
an energy, working its way without any strong momentum. 
Romola had an energy of her own which thwarted his, and 
no man, who is not exceptionally feeble, will endure being 
thwarted by his wife. Marriage must be a relation cither 
of sympathy or of conquest. 

No emotion darted across his face as he heard Romola 
for the first time sp<‘ak of having gone away from him. 
His lips only looked a little harder as he smiled slightly 
and said, — 

“ My Romola, when certain conditions are ascertained, 
we must make up our minds to them. No amount of wish- 
ing will fill the Arno, as your people say, or turn a plum 
into an orange. I have not observed even that prayers 
have much e^cacy that way. You are so constituted as to 
have certain strong impressions inaccessible to reason : 

I cannot share those impressions, and you have withdrawn 
all trust from me in consequence. V'ou have changed 
towards me ; it has followed that I have changed towards 
you. It is useless to take any retrospect. Wc have simply 
to adapt ourselves to altered conditions.’* 

“Tito, it would not be u.scless for us to speak openly,” 
said Romola, with the sort of exasperation that comes from 
using living muscle against some lifeless insurmountable 
resistance. “It was the sense of deception in you that 
changed me, and that has kept us apart. And it is not 
true that I changed first. You changed towards me the 
night you first wore that chain armour. You had some 
secret from me — it was about that old man—and I saw 
him again yesterday. Tito,” she went on, in a tone of 
agonized entreaty, “ if you would once tell me everything, 
let it be what it may — I would not mind pain — that there 
might be no wall between us? Is it not possible that wc 
could begin a new life?” 

This time there was a flash of emotion across Tito’s face. 
He stood perfectly still; but the flash seemed to have 
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whitened him. He took no notice of Romola ’s appeal, but 
after a moment’s pause, said quietly, — 

“ Your impetuosity about trifles, Romola, has a freezing 
influence that would cool the baths of Nero.” At these 
cutting words, Romola shrank and drew herself up into 
her usual self-sustained attitude. Tito went on. ” If by 
‘ that old man * you mean the mad Jacopo di Nola who 
attempted my life and made a strange accusation against 
me, of which I told you nothing because it would have 
alarmed you to no purpose, he, poor wretch, has died in 
prison. I saw his name in the list of dead.” 

” I know nothing about his accusation,” said Romola. 
” But I know he is the man whom I saw with the rope 
round his neck in the Duomo — the man whose portrait 
Piero di Cosimo painted, grasping your arm as he saw 
him grasp it the day the French entered, the day you first 
wore the armour.” 

” And where is he now, pray?” said Tito, still pale, but 
governing himself. 

” He was lying lifeless in the street from starvation,” 
said Romola. ” I revived him with bread and wine. I 
brought him to our door, but he refused to come in. Then 
I gave him some money, and he went away without telling 
me anything. But he had found out that I was your wife. 
Who is he?” 

A man, half mad, half imbecile, who was once my 
father’s servant in Greece, and who has a rancorous hatred 
towards me because I got him dismissed for theft. Now 
you have the whole mystery, and the further satisfaction 
of knowing that I am again in danger of assassination. 
The fact of my wearing the armour, about which you seem 
to have thought so much, must have led you to infer that 
I was in danger from this man. Was that the reason 
you chose to cultivate his acquaintance and invite him into 
the house?” 

Romola was mute. To speak was only like rushing with 
bare breast against a shield. 

Tito moved from his leaning posture, slowly took off his 
cap and mantle, and pushed back his hair. He was col- 
lecting himself for some final words. And Romola stood 
upright looking at him as she might have looked at some 
on-coming deadly force, to be met only by silent endurance. 

” We need not refer to these matters again, Romola,” 
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he said, precisely in the same tone as that in which he had 
spoken at first. “ It is enough if you will remember that 
the next time your generous ardour leads you to interfere 
in political affairs, you are likelv, not to save any one from 
danger, but to be raising sraflolds and setting houses on 
fire. You are not yet a suflicicntly ardent Piagnone to 
believe that Messer Hernardo del Nero is the Prince of 
Darkness, and Messer Francesco X’alori the archangel 
Michael. I think I need demand no promise from you?** 

“ I have understood you toe uclh Tito.’* 

“ It is enough,” he said, leaving the room. 

Romola turned round with despair In her face and sank 
into her seat. ” Oh, God, I have tried — 1 cannot help it. 
We shall always be divid(‘d.” riu^se words passed silently 
through her mind. ” Unless,” she said aloud, as if some 
sudden vision had startled her into spee<'h — ” unless misery 
should come and join us !” 

Tito, too, had a new tliought in his mind after he had 
closed the door behind him. W’ith the project of leaving 
Florence as soon as his life tluTC had bec'ome a high 
enough stepping-stone to a life elsewhere, perhaps at Rome 
or Milan, there was now' for the first time associated a 
desire to be free from Komola, and to leave her behind 
him. She had ceased to belong to tlie desirable furniture 
of his life : there was no possibility of an easy relation 
between them without genuineness on his part. Cienuine- 
ness implied confession of the past, and (onfession in- 
volved a change of [)urposr. Hut 'I'ito had as little bent 
that way as a leopard has to lap milk when its tectli arr 
grown, h'rom all relations that were not easy and agree- 
able, we know that Tito shrank : why should he cling to 
them ? 

And Romola had made his relations difficult w'ith others 
besides herself. He had had a troul)!esf)me interview with 
Dolfo Spini, who had come hark in a rage after an inef- 
fectual soaking with rain and long waiting in ambush, and 
that scene betw'cen Romola and himself at Nello’s floor, 
once reported in Spini ’s car, might be a seed of something 
more unmanageable than suspif ion. Rut now, at least, 
he believed that he had mastered Romola by a terror whir h 
appealed to the strongest forces of her nature, ife had 
alarmed her affection and her conscience by the shadowy 
image of consequences; he had arrested her intellect by 
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hsng’ing’ before it the idea of a hopeless complexity in 
affairs which defied any moral judgment. 

Yet Tito was not at ease. The world was not yet quite 
cushioned with velvet, and, if it had been, he could not have 
abandoned himself to that softness with thorough enjoy- 
ment ; for before he went out again this evening he put on 
his coat of chain armour. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

THE PYRAMID OF VANITIES 

The wintry days passed for Romola as the white ships 
pass one who is standing lonely on the shore — passing in 
silence and sameness, yet each bearing a hidden burden of 
coming change. Tito’s hint had mingled so much dread 
with her interests in the progress of public affairs that she 
had begun to court ignorance rather than knowledge. The 
threatening German Emperor was gone again; and, in 
other ways besides, the position of Florence was alleviated ; 
but so much distress remained that Romola ’s active duties 
were hardly diminished, and in these, as usual, her mind 
found a refuge from its doubt. 

She dared not rejoice that the relief which had come in 
extremity and had appeared to justify the policy of the 
Prate’s party was making that party so triumphant, that 
Francesco Valori, hot-tempered chieftain of the Piagnoni, 
had been elected Gonfaloniere at the beginning of the year, 
and was making haste to have as much of his own liberal 
way as possible during his two months of power. That 
seemed for the moment like a strengthening of the party 
most attached to freedom, and a reinforcement of protection 
to Savonarola ; but Romola was now alive to every sugges- 
tion likely to deepen her foreboding, that whatever the 
present might be, it was only an unconscious brooding over 
the mixed germs of Change which might any day become 
tragic. And already by Carnival time, a little after mid- 
February, her presentiment was confirmed by the signs of 
a very decided change : the Mcdiceans had ceased to be 
passive, and were openly exerting themselves to procure 
the election of Bernardo del Nero, as the new Gonfaloniere. 
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On the last day of the Carnival, between ten and eleven 
in the morning, Romola walked out, according to prcmiise, 
towards the Corso degli Albi/^i, to fetch her cousin Hrigida, 
that they might both be ready to start from the Via de’ 
Bardi early in the aftcriuwn, and take their plat'es at a 
window which Tito had had reserved for them in the Piazza 
della Signoria, where there was to be a scene ol so new 
and striking a sort, that all Florentine eyes must desire to 
see it. For the Piagnoni were having their own way 
thoroughly about the mode of keeping the Carnival. In vain 
Dolfo Spini and his companions had struggled to get up 
the dear old masques and practical jokes, well spiced with 
indecency. Such things were not to be in a city where 
Christ had been declared king. 

Romola set out in that languid state of mind w'ith which 
every one enters on a long day of sight-seeing purely for 
the sake of gratifying a ( hild, or some dear childish friend. 
The day was certainly an epocdi in carniv.il-keeping ; but 
this phase of reform had not touched her enthusiasm : and 
she did not know that it was an epoc h in her own life when 
another lot would begin to be no longer secret)) but vi.sibly 
entwined with her own. 

She chose to go through the great Pia/za that she might 
take a first sur\ey of the unparalleled sight tluTC while she 
w'as still alone. FIntering it from the south, she saw some- 
thing monstrous and rn.inv -coloured in the shape of n 
pyramid, or, rather, like a huge lir-tree, sixty feel high, 
with shelves on the branches, widening and widening 
towards the base till they reac hed a circumference of eighty 
yards. J'he Piazza was full of life : slight young figure.s, 
in white garments, with olive wreaths on their heads, w-rre 
moving to and fro about the base of the pyramidal tree, 
carrying baskets full of bright-coloured things ; and maturer 
forms, some in the monastic* froc k, some in the loose tunic's 
and dark red caps of artists, were helping and examining, 
or else retreating to various points in the distance to survey 
the wondrous whole : while a considerable group, amongst 
whom Romola recognized Piero di Cosimo, standing on 
the marble steps of Orgagna’s Loggia, seemed to be keep- 
ing aloof in discontent and scorn. 

Approaching nearer, she paused to look at the multifari- 
ous objects ranged in gradation from the base to the sum- 
mit of the pyramid. There were tapestries and brocades of 
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immodest design, pictures and sculptures held too likely to 
incite to vice ; there were boards and tables for all sorts of 
games, playing-cards along with the blocks for printing 
them, dice, and other apparatus for gambling ; there were 
worldly music-books, and musical instruments in all the 
pretty varieties of lute, drum, cymbal, and trumpet; there 
were masks and masquerading-dresses used in the old car- 
nival shows; there were handsome copies of Ovid, Boc- 
caccio, Petrarca, Pulci, and other books of a vain or impure 
sort ; there were all the implements of feminine vanity — 
rouge-pots, false hair, mirrors, perfumes, powders, and 
transparent veils intended to provoke inquisitive glances : 
lastly, at the very summit, there was the unflattering effigy 
of a probably mythical Venetian merchant, who was under- 
stood to have offered a heavy sum for this collection of 
marketable abominations, and, soaring above him in sur- 
passing ugliness, the symbolic figure of the old debauched 
Carnival. 

This was the preparation for a new sort of bonfire — the 
Burning of Vanities. Hidden in the interior of the pyramid 
was a plentiful store of dry fuel and gunpowder ; and on 
this last day of the festival, at evening, the pile of vanities 
was to be set ablaze to the sound of trumpets, and the ugly 
old Carnival was to tumble into the flames amid the songs 
of reforming triumph. 

This crowning act of the new festivities could hardly 
have been prepared but for a peculiar organization which 
had been started by Savonarola two years before. The 
mass of the Florentine boyhood and youth was no longer 
left to its own genial promptings towards street mischief 
and crude dissoluteness. Under the training of Fra Dom- 
enico, a sort of lieutenant to Savonarola, lads and strip- 
lings, the hope of Florence, were to have none but pure 
words on their lips, were to have a zeal for unseen good 
that should put to shame the lukewarmness of their elders, 
and were to know no pleasures save of an angelic sort- 
singing divine praises and walking in white robes. It was 
for them that the ranges of seats had been raised high 
against the walls of the Duomo; and they had been used 
to hear Savonarola appeal to them as the future glory of 
a city specially appointed to do the work of God. 

These fresh-cheeked troops were the chief agents in the 
regenerated merriment of the new Carnival, which was a 
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sort of sacred parody of the old. Had there been bonfires 
in the old time? There was to be a bonfire now, consuming 
impurity from off the earth. Had there been symbolic pm- 
cessions ? There were to be prtx'essions now, but the symbols 
were to be white robes and red crosses and olive wreaths — 
emblems of pieace and innocent gladness — and the banners 
and images held aloft were to tell the triumphs of goodness. 
Had there been dancing in a ring under the open sky of 
the piazza, to the sound of choral voices chanting loose 
songs? There was to be dancing in a ring now, but danc- 
ing of monks and laity in fratcinal love and divine joy, and 
the music was to be the music of hymns. As for the col- 
lections from street passengers, they were to be greater 
than ever — not for gross and superfluous suppers, but —for 
the benefit of the hungry and needy; and, besides, there 
was the collecting of the Auathetna^ or the V^anitics to be 
laid on the great pviamidal bonfire. 

Troops of young inquisitors went from house to house on 
this exciting business of asking that the Atuithctna should 
be given up to them. Perhaj)S, after the more avowed 
vanities had been surrendered, Madonna, at the head of 
the household, had still certain little reddened balls brought 
from the Lc\ant, intended to produce on a sallow check a 
sudden bloom of the most ingenuous falsity? If so, let her 
bring them down and cast them into the basket of doom. 
Or, perhaps, she had ringlets and roils of *' dead hair?” — 
if so, let her bring them to the strect-d<)or, not on her 
head, but in her hands, and publicly renounce the Anathema 
whl('h hid the respectable signs of age under a ghastly 
mockery of youth. And, In reward, she would hear 
fresh young voices pronounce a blessing on her and her 
house. 

The beardless inquisitors, organized into little regiments, 
doubtless took to their work \(‘ry willingly. To coerce 
people by shame, or other spiritual pelting, to the giving up 
of things it will probably vex them to part with, is a form 
of pietv to which the bovish mind is most readily converted ; 
and if some obstinately wicked men got enraged and 
threatened the whin or the cudgel, this also was exciting. 
Savonarola himself evidently felt about the tr.iining of these 
boys the difficulty w^eighing on all minds with noble yearn- 
ings towards great ends, yet with that imperfect perception 
of means which forces a resort to some supernatural con- 
♦o 
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Straining influence as the only sure hope. The Florentine 
youth had had very evil habits and foul tongues : it seemed 
at first an unmixed blessing when they were got to shout 
“ Viva Gesu!’* But Savonarola was forced at last to say 
from the pulpit, “ There is a little too much shouting of 
‘ Viva Gesu!* This constant utterance of sacred words 
brings them into contempt. Let me have no more of that 
shouting till the next Festa.** 

Nevertheless, as the long stream of white-robed youthful- 
ness, with its little red crosses and olive wreaths, had gone 
to the Duomo at dawn this morning to receive the com- 
munion from the hands of Savonarola, it was a sight of 
beauty ; and, doubtless, many of those young souls were 
laying up memories of hope and awe that might save them 
from ever resting in a merely vulgar view of their work as 
men and citizens. There is no kind of conscious obedience 
that is not an advance on lawlessness, and these boys be- 
came the generation of men who fought greatly and endured 
greatly in the last struggle of their Republic. Now, in 
the intermediate hours between the early communion and 
dinner-time, they were making their last perambulations to 
collect alms and vanities, and this was why Romola saw the 
slim white figures moving to and fro about the base of the 
great pyramid. 

“ What think you of this folly, Madame Romola?** said 
a brusque voice close to her ear. ** Your Piagnoni will 
make Vinferno a pleasant prospect to us, if they are to 
carry things their own way on earth. It’s enough to fetch 
a cudgel over the mountains to see painters, like Lorenzo 
di Credi and young Baccio there, helping to burn colour 
out of life in this fashion.** 

“ My good Piero,** said Romola, looking up and smiling 
at the grim man, “ even you must be glad to see some of 
these things burnt. Look at those gewgaws and wigs and 
rouge-pots : I have heard you talk as indignantly against 
those things as Fra Girolamo himself.** 

“ What then?*’ said Piero, turning round on her sharply. 
“ I never said a woman should make a black patch of her- 
self against the background. Va ! Madonna Antigone, it’s 
a shame for a woman with your hair and shoulders to run 
into such nonsense — leave it to women who are not worth 
painting. What ! the most holy Virgin herself has always 
been dressed well ; that’s the doctrine of the Church : — talk 
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of heresy, indeed ! And I should like to know what the 
excellent Messer Bardo would have said to the hurninp of 
the di\ine poets by these Frali, who arc no belter an 
imitation of men than if ihev were onions with the bulbs 
uppermost. Look at that IVtrarc.i stickinj^: up beside a 
rouge-pot : do the idiots pretend that the heavenly Laura 
was a painted harridan? And Ikxvatvio, now: do you 
mean to say, Madonna Rotnola — \ou who arc fit to be a 
model for a wise Saint Catherine of I't^ypt — do you meiin 
to say you ha\e never read the stoiies of the immortal 
Messer Giovanni'-^” 

“It is true I ha\e read them, Piero,” said Romola. 
“ Some of them a great many times over, when I was a 
little girl. I u<cd to get the book down when my falher 
was asleep, so that I could read to myself.” 

“ Ebbcfie?*' said Piero, in a liertely challenging tone. 

“There are some thing^s in them I do not w.int e\er to 
forget,” said Romola; “ but you must tonf<‘ss, Piero, that 
a great many of those stones are only about low dercit 
for the lowest ends. Men do not want hooks to make 
them think lightly of Mce, as if life were a vulgar joke. 
And I cannot blame h'ra (lirolamo for teaching that we 
owe our time to something better.” 

“ Yes, yes, it’s verv well to say so now you’ve read 
them,” said IMero, biltcily, turning on his heel and walking 
away from her. 

Romola, too, walked on, smiling at I’iero’s innuendo, with 
a sort of tenderness towards the odd pa inter ’.s anger, be- 
cause she knew that h<*r father would h.ive felt something 
like it. For herself, she was conscious of no inward col- 
lision with the strict and sombre view of pleasure wdiich 
tended to repress poetry in the attempt to rejiress vice. 
Sorrow and joy ha\c each their pe( uhar narrowness; and 
a religious enthusiasm like .Savonarola’s, which ultimately 
blesses mankind by giving the soul a strong propulsion to- 
wards sympathy with pain, indignation against wrong, 
and the sulijugation of sensual desire, must always iniur 
the reproach of a great negation. Romola ’5 life had given 
her an affinity for sadness which inevitably made her unjust 
towards merriment. I'hat subtle result of culture which 
we call Taste was subdued by the need for deeper motive; 
just as the nicer demands of the palate are annihilated by 
urgent hunger. Moving habitually amongst scenes of 
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suffering, and carrying woman’s heaviest disappointment in 
her heart, the severity which allied itself with self-renounc- 
ing beneficent strength had no dissonance for her. 


CHAPTER L 

TESSA ABROAD AND AT HOME 

Another figure easily recognized by us — a figure not 
clad in black, but in the old red, green, and white — was 
approaching the Piazza that morning to see the Carnival. 
She came from an opposite point, for Tessa no longer 
lived on the hill of San Giorgio. After what had hap- 
pened there with Baldassarre, Tito had thought it best for 
that and other reasons to find her a new home, but still in 
a quiet airy quarter, in a house bordering on the wide 
garden grounds north of the Porta Santa Croce. 

Tessa was not come out sight-seeing without special 
leave. Tito had been with her the evening before, and 
she had kept back the entreaty which she felt to be swelling 
her heart and throat until she saw him in a state of radiant 
ease, with one arm round the sturdy Lillo, and the other 
resting gently on her own shoulder as she tried to make 
the tiny Ninna steady on her legs. She was sure then that 
the weariness with which he had come in and flung himself 
into his chair had quite melted away from his brow and 
lips. Tessa had not been slow at learning a few small 
stratagems by which she might avoid vexing Naldo and 
yet have a little of her own way. She could read nothing 
else, but she had learned to read a good deal in her hus- 
band’s face. 

And certainly the charm of that bright, gentle-humoured 
Tito who woke up under the Loggia de’ Cerchi on a Lenten 
morning five years before, not having yet given any host- 
ages to deceit, never returned so nearly as in the person 
of Naldo, seated in that straight-backed, carved arm-chair 
which he had provided for his comfort when he came to see 
Tessa and the children. Tito himself was surprised at the 
growing sense of relief which he felt in these moments. 
No guile was needed towards Tessa : she was too ignorant 
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and too innocent to suspect him of anything. And the 
little voices calling him “ Babbo ** were very sweet in his 
ears for the short while that he heard them. VV'hen he 
thought of leaving Florence, he ncxer thought of leaving 
Tessa and the little ones behind. He was very fond ol 
these round-cheeked, wide-eyed human things that clung 
about him and knew no evil of him. And wherever affec- 
tion can spring, it is like the green leaf and the blossom — 
pure, and breathing purity, whatever soil it may grow in. 
Poor Romola, with all her self-sai rifu ing effort, was really 
helping to harden "1 ito’s nature by chilling it with a positive 
dislike which had beforehand seemed impossible in him; 
but Tessa kept open the fountains of kindness. 

“ Ninna is very good without me now,” began Tessa, 
feeling her request rising very high in her throat, and 
letting Ninna seat herself on the floor. ” I can leave her 
w’ith Monna Lisa any lime, and if she is in the cradle and 
cries, Lillo is as sensible as can be— he goes and thumps 
Monna Lisa.” 

Lillo, whose great dark eyes looked all the darker be- 
cause his (iirls were of a light brown like his moth<‘r's, 
jumped off Babbo ’s knee, and went lorthwilh to attest his 
intelligence by thumping Monna Lisa, who was shaking 
her head slowly o\cr her sf>inning at the other end of the 
room. 

“ A wonderful boy I” said 'I ito, laughing. 

** Isn’t he?” said Tessa, eager!), getting a little closer 
to him, ” and I might go and sec the Carnival to-morrow, 
just for an hour or tw’o, mightn’t I 

“Oh, you wicked pigeon!” s.nd 1 ito, pinching her 
check; “those arc vour longings, are they? What have 
you to do with carnivals now you arc an old woman with 
two children 

“ But old women like to see things,” said Tessa, her 
lower lip h anging a little. ” Monna Lisa sai<l she should 
like to go, only she’s so deaf she can’t hear what is behind 
her, and she thinks we couldn’t take (arc of both the 
children.” 

“ No, indeed, Tessa,” said Tito, looking rather grave, 
” you must not think of taking the children into the 
crowded streets, else I shall be angry.” 

“ But I have never been into the Piazza without leave,” 
said Tessa, in a frightened, pleading tone, ” since the Holy 
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Saturday, and I think Nofri is dead, for you know the poor 
madre died; and I shall never forget the carnival I saw 
once; it was so pretty — all roses and a king and queen 
under them — and singing. I liked it better than the San 
Giovanni.*’ 

“ But there’s nothing like that now, my Tessa. They 
are going to make a bonfire in the Piazza — that’s all. But 
I cannot let you go out by yourself in the evening.” 

” Oh, no, no ! I don’t want to go in the evening. I only 
want to go and see the procession by daylight. There 
will be a procession — is it not true?” 

” Yes, after a sort,” said Tito, ” as lively as a flight of 
cranes. You must not expect roses and glittering kings 
and queens, my Tessa. However, I suppose any string 
of people to be called a procession will please your blue 
eyes. And there’s a thing they have raised in the Piazza 
de’ Signori for the bonfire. You may like to see that. But 
come home early, and look like a grave little old woman ; 
and if you see any men with feathers and swords, keep 
out of their way : they are very fierce, and like to cut old 
women’s heads off.” 

“Santa Madonna! where do they come from? Ah! 
you are laughing ; it is not so bad. But I will keep away 
from them. Only,” Tessa went on in a whisper, putting 
her lips near Naldo’s car, “ if I might take Lillo with me ! 
He is very sensible.” 

“ But who will thump Monna Lisa then, if she doesn’t 
hear?” said Tito, finding it difficult not to laugh, but 
thinking it necessary to look serious. “ No, Tessa, you 
could not take care of Lillo if you got into a crowd, and 
he’s too heavy for you to carry him.” 

“ It is true,” said Tessa, rather sadly, “ and he likes to 
run away. I forgot that. Then I will go alone. But now 
look at Ninna — you have not looked at her enough.” 

Ninna was a blue-eyed thing, at the tottering, tumbling 
age — a fair solid, which, like a loaded die, found its base 
with a constancy that warranted prediction. Tessa went 
to snatch her up, and when Babbo was paying due attention 
to the recent teeth and other marvels, she said, in a 
whisper, “ And shall I buy some confetti for the children?” 

Tito drew some small coins from his scarsella, and 
poured them into her palm. 

“ That will buy no end,” said Tessa, delighted at this 
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abundance. “ 1 shall not mind going without Lillo so 
much, if I bring him something.” 

So Tessa set out in the morning towards the great 
Piazza where the bonfire was to be. She did not think the 
February breeze cold enough to demand further covering 
than her green woollen dress. A mantle would have been 
oppressive, for it would have hidden a new necklace and 
a new clasp, mounted with siKer, the only ornamental 
presents Tito had ever made her. Tessa did not think 
at all of showing her figure, for no one had ever told her 
it was pretty ; but she w^as quite sure that her necklace and 
clasp w'ere of the prettiest sort ever worn by the richest 
contadina, and she arrange<l her white hood over her head 
so that the font of her necklace might be well displayed. 
These ornaments, she considered, must inspire respect for 
her as the wife of some one who could afToid to buy them. 

She tripped along very cheerily in the February sunshine, 
thinking much of the purchases for the little ones, with 
which she was to fill her small basket, and not thinking at 
all of any one who might be obseiving her. Vet her 
descent from her upper story into the street had been 
watched, and she was being kept in sight as she walked 
by a person who had often waited in vain to sec if it were 
not Tessa who lived in that house to which he had moir 
than once dogged l ito. H.ildassarre was ( arrying n pack- 
age of yarn : he was constantly employed in that way, as a 
means of earning Ins scanty bread, and keeping the sacred 
fire of vengeance alive ; and he had come out of his way this 
morning, as he had often done before, that he might pass 
by the house to which he had followed I'ito in the evening. 
His long imprisonment had so intensified his timid sus- 
picion and his belief in some diabolic fortune favouring 
Tito, that he had not dared to pursue him, except under 
cover of a crowd or <^f tlie darkness ; he felt, with instinctive 
horror, that if Tito’s eyes fell upon him, he should again 
be held up to obloquy, again be dragged away; hi.s weapon 
would be taken from him, and he should be cast helpless 
into a prison-cell. His fierce purpose had become as 
stealthy as a serpent’s, w'hich depends for its prey on one 
dart of the fang. Justice was weak and unfriended; and 
he could not hear again the voice that pealed the promise 
of vengeance in the Duomo; he had been there again and 
again, but that voice, too, had apparently been stifled by 
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cunning strong-armed wickedn^s. For a long while, Bal- 
dassarre*s ruling thought was to ascertain whether Tito 
still wore the armour, for now at last his fainting hope 
would have been contented with a successful stab on this 
side the grave ; but he would never risk his precious knife 
again. It was a weary time he had had to wait for the 
chance of answering this question by touching Tito’s back 
in the press of the street. Since then, the knowledge that 
the sharp steel was useless, and that he had no hope but 
in some new device, had fallen with leaden weight on his 
enfeebled mind. A dim vision of winning one of those two 
wives to aid him came before him continually, and con- 
tinually slid away. The wife who had lived on the hill 
was no longer there. If he could find her again, he might 
grasp some thread of a project, and work his way to more 
clearness. 

And this morning he had succeeded. He was quite 
certain now where this wife lived, and as he walked, bent 
a little under his burden of yarn, yet keeping the green 
and white figure in sight, his mind was dwelling upon her 
and her circumstances as feeble eyes dwell on lines and 
colours, trying to interpret them into consistent signifi- 
cance. 

Tessa had to pass through various long streets without 
seeing any other sign of the Carnival than unusual groups 
of the country people in their best garments, and that dis- 
position in everybody to chat and loiter which marks the 
early hours of a holiday before the spectacle has begun. 
Presently, in her disappointed search for remarkable 
objects, her eyes fell on a man with a pedlar’s basket before 
him, who seemed to be selling nothing but little red 
crosses to all the passengers. A little red cross would be 
pretty to hang up over her bed ; it would also help to keep 
off harm, and would perhaps make Ninna stronger. Tessa 
went to the other side of the street that she might ask 
the pedlar the price of the crosses, fearing that they would 
cost a little too much for her to spare from her purchase 
of sweets. The pedlar’s back had been turned towards her 
hitherto, but when she came near him she recognized an 
old acquaintance of the Mercato, Bratti Ferravecchi, and, 
accustomed to feel that she was to avoid old acquaintances, 
she turned away again and passed to the other side of the 
street But Bratti *s eye was too well practised in looking 
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out at the corner after possible customers, for her move- 
ment to have escaped him, and she was presently arrested 
by a tap on the arm from one of the red crosses. 

“ Young woman,’* said Bratti, as she unwillingly turned 
her head, * you come from some castcllo a good way off, 
it seems to me, else you'd never think of walking aiwut, 
this blessed Carnival, without a red cross in your hand. 
Santa Madonna ! Four white quattrini is a small price to 
pay for you soul — prices rise in purgatory, let me tell 
you.” 

” Oh, I should like one,” said Tessa, hastily, *' but I 
couldn’t spare four white quattrini.” 

Bratti had at first regarded IVssa tt^> abstractedly as a 
mere customer to look at her with any scrutiny, but when 
she began to speak he exclaimed, ” By the head of San 
Giovanni, it must be the little fessa, and looking as fiesh 
as a ripe apple ! What, you’ve done none the worse, then, 
for running away from father Nofri? You were in the 
right of it, for lie goes on crutches now, and a cralibcd 
fellow with crutches is dangerous; he can reach across 
the house and beat a wonum as he sits.” 

“I’m married,” said Tessa, rather demurely, remember- 
ing Naldo’s command that she should behave with gravity; 
‘‘ and my husband takes great care of me.” 

” Ah, then, you’ve fallen on your feet ! Nofri said you 
were good-for-nothing Nermm; but what then? An ass 
may bray a g(xxl while before be shakes the stars down. 

I always said you did well to run aw'ay, and it isn’t often 
Bratti 's in the wrong. Well, and so you’ve g«)t a husband 
and plenty of money? Then you’ll never think much of 
giving four white quattrini for a red cross. I get no 
profit; but what with tiic famine and the new' religion, all 
other merchandise is gone down, ^'ou live in the country 
where the chestnuts are plenty, ch You’ve never wanted 
for polenta, I can sec.” 

“No, I’ve never wanted anything,” said Tessa, still 
on her guard. 

“ Then you can afford to buy a cross. I got a Padre 
to bless them, and you get blessing and all for four quat- 
trini. It isn’t for the profit; I hardly get a danaro by 
the whole lot. But then they’re holy wares, and it’s get- 
ting harder and harder work to sec your way to Paradise : 
the very Carnival is like Holy Week, and the least you 
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can do to keep the Devil from getting the upper hand is 
to buy a cross. God guard you ! think what the Devil’s 
tooth is ! You’ve seen him biting the man in San Giovanni, 
I should hope?” 

Tessa felt much teased and frightened. ” Oh, Bratti,” 
she said, with a discomposed face, ” I want to buy a great 
many confetti: I’ve got little Lillo and Ninna at home. 
And nice coloured sweet things cost a great deal. And 
they will not like the cross so well, though I know it 
would be good to have it.” 

” Come, then,” said Bratti, fond of laying up a store of 
merits by imagining possible extortions and then heroic- 
ally renouncing them, ” since you’re an old acquaintance, 
you shall have it for two quattrini. It’s making you a 
present of the cross, to say nothing of the blessing.” 

Tessa was reaching out her two quattrini with trembling 
hesitation, when Bratti said, abruptly, ” Stop a bit I 
Where do you live?” 

” Oh, a long way off,” she answered, almost automatic- 
ally, being preoccupied with her quattrini; “beyond San 
Ambrogio, in the Via Piccola, at the top of the house 
where the wood is stacked below.” 

“ Very good,” said Bratti, in a patronizing tone; “ then 
I’ll let you have the cross on trust, and call for the money. 
So you live inside the gates? Well, well, I shall be 
passing. ” 

“ No, no!” said Tessa, frightened lest Naldo should be 
angry at this revival of an old acquaintance. “ I can spare 
the money. Take it now.” 

“ No,” said Bratti, resolutely; “I’m not a hard-hearted 
pedlar. I’ll call and see if you've got any rags, and you 
shall make a bargain. See, here’s the cross : and there’s 
Pippo’s shop not far behind you : you can go and fill your 
basket, and I must go and get mine empty. Addio, 
piccina.** 

Bratti went on his way, and Tessa, stimulated to change 
her money into confetti before further accident, went into 
Pippo’s shop, a little fluttered by the thought that she had 
let Bratti know more about her than her husband would 
approve. There were certainly more dangers in coming 
to see the Carnival than in staying at home ; and she would 
have felt this more strongly if she had known that the 
wicked old man, who had wanted to kill her husband on 
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the hill, was still keepings her in sig^ht. But she had not 
noticed the man with the burden on his back. 

The consciousness ol having: a small basketful of things 
to make the children glad, dispetstd her anxiety, and as 
she entered the Via de’ Libraj her face had its usual 
expression of child-like content. And now she thought 
there was really a procession coming, for she saw white 
robes and a banner, and her lieart began to palpitiitc with 
expectation. She stmxJ a little a'^ide, but in that narrow 
street there was the pleasure of being obliged to hn^k very 
close. I'he banner was piclt} ; it was the Holy Mother 
with the Babe, whose lo\c for her Tessa had believed in 
more and more since she h.id had her b.ibies ; and the 
figures in white had not only green wreaths on their heads, 
but little red crosses by their vide, which caused licr some 
satisfaction that she also had her red cross. Certainly, 
they looked as beautiful as the angels on the clouds, and 
to Tessa’s mind they too had a b.ickgrnund of cloud, like 
everything elbc that came t(» her in life. How and whence 
did they come? She did not mind much .about knowing. 
But one thing surprised her as newer than wreaths and 
crosses; it was that some of the white figures carried 
baskets between them. What could the baskets be for? 

But now they were very near, and, to her astonishment, 
they w'hcclcd aside .and came str.iight up to her. .She 
trembled as she would have done if St. Michael in the 
picture had shaken his he, id at her, and was ('onscious of 
nothing but terrified wonder tdl she saw close to her a 
round boyish face, lower than her own, and heard a treble 
voice saying, " .Sister, you carry the Anathcm.i about you. 
Yield it up to the blessed (icsu, and He will adorn you 
with the gems of His grace.” 

Tessa was only more frightened, understanding nothing. 
Her first conjecture settled t>n her basket of sweets. 'Fhcy 
wanted that, these alarming angels. Oh, dc.'ir, dear ! She 
looked down at it. 

” No, sister,” said a taller youth, pointing to her neck- 
lace and the clasp of her belt, ” it is those vanities that 
are the Anathema. Take off that necklace and unclasp 
that belt, that they may be burned in the holy Bonfire of 
Vanities, and save you from burning.” 

” It is the truth, my sister,” said a still taller youth, 
evidently the archangel of this band. ” Listen to these 
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voices speaking the divine message. You already carry a 
red cross : let that be your only adornment. Yield up your 
necklace and belt, and you shall obtain grace.’* 

This was too much. Tessa, overcome with awe, dared 
not say “no,” but she was equally unable to render up her 
beloved necklace and clasp. Her pouting lips were quiver- 
ing, the tears rushed to her eyes, and a great drop fell. 
For a moment she ceased to see anything ; she felt nothing 
but confused terror and misery. Suddenly a gentle hand 
was laid on her arm, and a soft, wonderful voice, as if the 
Holy Madonna were speaking, said, “ Do not be afraid; 
no one shall harm you.” 

Tessa looked up and saw a lady in black, with a young 
heavenly face and loving hazel eyes. She had never seen 
any one like this lady before, and under other circum- 
stances might have had awe-struck thoughts about her; 
but now everything else was overcome by the sense that 
loving protection was near her. The tears only fell the 
faster, relieving her swelling heart, as she looked up at 
the heavenly face, and, putting her hand to her necklace, 
said sobbingly, — 

“ I can’t give them to be burnt. My husband — he 
bought them for me — and they are so pretty — and Ninna 
— Oh, I wish I’d never come!” 

“ Do not ask her for them,” said Romola, speaking to 
the white-robed boys in a tone of mild authority. “ It 
answers no good end for people to give up such things 
against their will. That is not what Fra Girolamo 
approves: he would have such things given up freely.” 

Madonna Romola’s word was not to be resisted, and the 
white train moved on. They even moved with haste, as if 
some new object had caught their eyes; and Tessa felt 
with bliss that they were gone, and that her necklace and 
clasp were still with her. 

“ Oh, I will go back to the house,” she said, still 
agitated; “ I will go nowhere else. But if I should meet 
them again, and you not be there?” she added, expecting 
everything from this heavenly lady. 

“ Stay a little,” said Romola. “ Come with me under 
this doorway, and we will hide the necklace and clasp, and 
then you will be in no danger.” 

She led Tessa under the archway, and said, “ Now, can 
we find room for your necklace and belt in your basket? 
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Ah ! your basket is full of crisp things that will break : let 
us be careful, and lay the heavy necklace under them.'* 

It was like a chaitjje in a dream to Tessa — the escape 
from nightmare into lloating safety and joy — to find her- 
self taken care of by this lady, so lo\cly, and powerful, 
and gentle. She let Komola unf.isten her necklace and 
clasp, while she herself did nothing but look up at the face 
that bent over her. 

“ They are sweets for Lillo and Ninna," she said, ns 
Romola carefully lifted up the light parcels in the basket, 
and placed the ornaments lielow' them. 

“Those are your children?" said Romola, smiling. 
“ And you would rather go home to them than sec any 
more of the Carnival? h.lse you ha\c not far to go to 
the Piazza dc’ Signori, and there you would sec the pile 
for the great bonfire." 

“No; oh, no!" said 'I'cssa e.igerlv ; “ I shall never like 
bonfires again. I will go back." 

“ You live at some castellu, doubtless," said Romola, 
not waiting for an answer, “ Tow'ards which gale do you 


* 

“ Towards Por’ Santa Crixc " , , , 

“Come, then," said Komola, taking her by the band 
and leading her to the corner of a .street nearly opposite. 
“ If you go down," she said, pausing, " you will soon be 
in a straight road And 1 must lea\e >()U now. because 
some one else expects me. You will not ))e frightened. 
Your pretty tl)iuf,'s ;irc cpiite safe now. Aililio. ” 

‘‘ Addio, Madonn.'i," s.iid Irssa, ;dnii>st in n whiv|)cr, 
not knowinp wli.'it else it would lie riKlit to sny ; and in an 
instant the hcavenlv lady was ^o,nc. Tessa turned to catrb 
a last plimpse, but .she only saw the tall uli.liriK fiKurc 
vanish round the piojeelin^f Moneworh. So she went on 
her way in wonder, lon^mfr to be once more safely housed 
with Monna Lisa, undisirous of carnivals lor evermore. 

Baldassarre had kept Tes.sa in si^ht till the moment of 
her oarting with Romola : then he went away vyilh hi-i 
bundle of %rn. It seemed to him tli.it he bad discerned 
a clue which mif;ht ^uidc him if he coiild only R:r.asp the 
necessary details firmly enough. He had seen the two 
wives toRcthcr, and the sif;ht had brought to his con- 
ccDtions that vividness which had been wanting Iwforc, 
H s power of imagining facts needed to be reinforced 
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continually by the senses. The tall wife was the noble and 
rightful wife; she had the blood in her that would be 
readily kindled to resentment; she would know what 
scholarship was, and how it might lie locked in by the 
obstructions of the stricken body, like a treasure buried 
by earthquake. She could believe him : she would be 
inclined to believe him, if he proved to her that her hus- 
band was unfaithful. Women cared about that : they 
would take vengeance for that. If this wife of Tito’s 
loved him, she would have a sense of injury which Baldas- 
sarre’s mind dwelt on with keen longing, as if it would be 
the strength of another Will added to his own, the strength 
of another mind to form devices. 

Both these wives had been kind to Baldassarre, and their 
acts towards him, being bound up with the very image of 
them, had not vanished from his memory ; yet the thought 
of their pain could not present itself to him as a check. To 
him it seemed that pain was the order of the world for all 
except the hard and base. If any were innocent, if any 
were noble, where could the utmost gladness lie for them? 
Where it lay for him — in unconquerable hatred and tri- 
umphant vengeance. But he must be cautious : he must 
watch this wife in the Via de’ Bardi, and learn more of 
her; for even here frustration was possible. There was 
no power for him now but in patience. 


CHAPTER LI 

MONNA BRIGIDA’s CONVERSION 

When Romola said that some one else expected her, she 
meant her cousin Brigida, but she was far from suspecting 
how much that good kinswoman was in need of her. Re- 
turning together towards the Piaz/a, they had descried 
the company of youths coming to a stand before Tessa, 
and when Romola, having approached near enough to see 
the simple little contadina’s distress, said, “ Wait for me 
a moment, cousin,” Monna Brij^ida said hastily, ” Ah, I 
will not go on : come for me to Boni’s shop, — I shall go 
back there.” 
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The truth was, Monna Brijjida had a consciousness on 
the one hand of certain “ vanities carried on her person, 
and on the other of a j^rowingf alarm lest the Piag^noni 
should be rigfht in holdings that roufje, and false hair, and 
pearl embroidery, endamag^cd the soul. Their serious view 
of things filled the air like an odour; nothing seemed to 
have exactly the same flavour as it used to have ; and there 
was the dear child Romola, in her youth and beauty, lead- 
ing a life that was uncomfortably suggestive of rigorous 
demands on woman. A widow at fift>-five w'hose satisfac- 
tion has been largely drawn from what she thinks of her 
own person, and w’hat she believes others think of it, 
requires a great fund of imagination to keep her spirits 
buoyant. And Monna Brigida had I)cgun to have frequent 
struggles at her toilet. If her soul would prosper belter 
without them, was it re.illy worth while to put on the 
rouge and the braids? But when she lifted up the hand- 
mirror and saw a sallow f.ice with baggy cheeks, and 
crows’ feet that were not to be dissimulated by any simper- 
ing of the lips — when she parted her grey hair, and let it 
lie in simple Piagnone fashion round her face, her courage 
failed. Monna Berta would certainly burst out laughing 
at her, and call her an old hag, and as Nfonna Berta was 
really only fifty-two, she had a superiority which would 
make the observation cutting. Hvery woman who was not 
a Piagnone would give a slirug at the sight of her, and 
the men would accost her as if she were their grandmother. 
Whereas, at fifty-five a woman was not so verv old — she 
only required making up a little. So the rouge and the 
braids and the embroidered berretta went on again, and 
Monna Brigida was satisfied with the accustomed effect ; 
as for her neck, if she covered it up, people might suppose 
it was too old to show, and, on the contrary, with the 
necklaces round it, it hwked better than Monna Berta’s. 
This very day, when she was preparing for the I*iagnone 
Carnival, such a struggle had occurred, and the conflicting 
fears and longings which caused the struggle, caused her 
to turn back and seek refuge in the druggist’s shop rather 
than encounter the collectors of the Anathema when 
Romola was not by her side But Monna Brigida was not 
quite rapid enough in her retreat. She had been descried, 
even before she turned away, by the white-robed boys in 
the rear of those who wheeled round towards Tessa, and 
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the willingfness with which Tessa was given up was, per- 
haps, slightly due to the fact that part of the troop had 
already accosted a personage carrying more markedly upon 
her the dangerous weight of the Anathema. It happened 
that several of this troop were at the youngest age taken 
into peculiar training; and a small fellow of ten, his olive 
wreath resting above cherubic cheeks and wide brown 
eyes, his imagination really possessed with a hovering awe 
at existence as something in which great consequences 
impended on being good or bad, his longings nevertheless 
running in the direction of mastery and mischief, was the 
first to reach Monna Brigida and place himself across her 
path. She felt angry, and looked for an open door, but 
there was not one at hand, and by attempting to escape 
now, she would only make things worse. But it was not 
the cherubic-faced young one who first addressed her; it 
was a youth of fifteen, who held one handle of a wide 
basket. 

“Venerable mother !“ he began, “the blessed Jesus 
commands you to give up the Anathema which you carry 
upon you. That cap, embroidered with pearls, those 
jewels that fasten up your false hair — let them be given 
up and sold for the poor; and cast the hair itself away 
from you, as a lie that is only fit for burning. Doubtless, 
too, you have other jewels under your silk mantle.” 

“ Yes, lady,” said the youth at the other handle, who 
had many of Fra Girolamo’s phrases by heart, “ they are 
too heavy for you : they are heavier than a millstone, and 
are weighting you for perdition. Will you adorn yourself 
with the hunger of the poor, and be proud to carry God’s 
curse upon your head?” 

“ In truth you are old, buona madre,” said the cherubic 
boy, in a sweet soprano. “ You look very ugly with the 
red on your cheeks and that black glistening hair, and 
those fine things. It is only Satan who can like to see 
you. Your Angel is sorry. He wants you to rub away the 
red.” 

The little fellow snatched a soft silk scarf from the 
basket, and held it towards Monna Brigida, that she might 
use it as her guardian angel desired. Her anger and 
mortification were fast giving way to spiritual alarm. 
Monna Berta and that cloud of witnesses, highly-dressed 
society in general, were not looking at her, and she was 
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surrounded by young monitors, uhose white robes, and 
wreaths, and red crosses, and dreadful candour, had some- 
thing awful in their unusualness. Her Franciscan con- 
fessor, Fra Cristoforo, of Santa Croce, was not at hand 
to reinforce her distrust of Dominican teaching, and she 
was helplessly possessed and shaken by a vague sense that 
a supreme warning was come to her. Unvisited by the 
least suggestion of any other course that was open to her, 
she took the scarf that was held out, and rubbed her 
cheeks, with trembling submissiveness. 

“ It is well, madonna,’' said the second youth. “ It is 
a holy beginning. And when ytni have taken those 
vanities from your head, the dew' of heavenly grace will 
descend on it.” 1 he infusion of mischief was getting 
stronger, and putting his hand to one of the jewelled pins 
that fastened her braids to the bcrrcii.i, he drew it out. 
The heavy black plait fell down over Monna Hrigida’s 
face, and dragged the rest of the headj^car forward. It 
was a new reason for not hcsit.iting : she put up her hands 
hastily, undid the other fastenings, and Hung down into 
the basket of d(X)m her beloved crimson-velvet berretta, 
with all its unsurpasNcd embroidery of sec‘d-pcarls, and 
stood an unrouged woman, with grey hair pushed back- 
ward from a face where certain deep lines of age had 
triumphed over embonpoint. 

But the berretta was not allowed to lie in the basket. 
With impish zeal the youngsters lifted it up, and held it 
up pitilessly, with the fal.se hair dangling. 

“ Sec, venerable motlicr,” said the taller youth, ” what 
ugly lies you have deliveicd yourself from ! And now you 
look like the blessed Saint Anna, the mother of the Holy 
Virgin. ” 

Thoughts of going into a convent forthwith, and never 
showing herself in the world again, were rushing through 
Monna Brigida’s mind. There was nothing possible for 
her but to take rare of her soul. Of course, there were 
spectators laughing : she had no need to look round to 
assure herself of that. W’cll ! it would, perhaps, l>c better 
to be forced to think more of Paradise. But at the thought 
that the dear accustomed world was no longer in her 
choice, there gathered some of those hard tears which just 
moisten elderly eyes, and she could sec but dimly a large 
rough hand holding a red cross, which was suddenly thrust 
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before her over the shoulders of the boys, while a strong 
guttural voice said, — 

“ Only four quattrini, madonna, blessing and all ! Buy 
it. You’ll find a comfort in it now your wig's gone. Deh ! 
what are we sinners doing all our lives? Making soup in 
a basket, and getting nothing but the scum for our 
stomachs. Better buy a blessing, madonna ! Only four 
quattrini ; the profit is not so much as the smell of a 
danaro, and it goes to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida, in dim-eyed confusion, was proceeding 
to the further submission of reaching money from her 
embroidered scarsella, at present hidden by her silk mantle, 
when the group round her, which she had not yet enter- 
tained the idea of escaping, opened before a figure as 
welcome as an angel loosing prison bolts. 

” Romola, look at me !” said Monna Brigida, in a pite- 
ous tone, putting out both her hands. 

The white troop was already moving away, with a slight 
consciousness that its zeal about the head-gear had been 
superabundant enough to afford a dispensation from any 
further demand for penitential offerings. 

” Dear cousin, don’t be distressed,” said Romola, 
smitten with pity, yet hardly able to help smiling at the 
sudden apparition of her kinswoman in a genuine, natural 
guise, strangely contrasted with all memories of her. She 
took the black drapery from her own head, and threw it 
over Monna Brigida’s. “There,” she went on sooth- 
ingly, “ no one will remark you now. We will turn down 
the Via del Palagio and go straight to our house.” 

They hastened away, Monna Brigida grasping Romola’s 
hand tightly, as if to get a stronger assurance of her being 
actually there. 

“ Ah, my Romola, my dear child,” said the short fat 
woman, hurrying with frequent steps to keep pace with 
the majestic young figure beside her. “ What an old 
scarecrow I am ! I must be good — I mean to be good !” 

“ Yes, yes; buy a cross !” said the guttural voice, while 
the rough hand was thrust once more before Monna 
Brigida : for Bratti was not to be abashed by Romola’s 
presence into renouncing a probable customer, and had 
quietly followed up their retreat. “ Only four quattrini, 
blessing and all — and if there was any profit, it would all 
go to the poor. ' 
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Monna Brigida would have been compelled to pause, 
even if she had been in a less submissive mood. She put 
up one hand deprccatinply to arrest Romola's remon- 
strance, and with the other reached out a jjrosso, worth 
many white quattrini, saying, in an entreating tone — 

“ Take it, good man, and begone.” 

” You’re in the right, madonna,” said Bratti, taking 
the coin quickly, and thrusting the cross into her hand, 
” Til not offer you change, for 1 might as well rob you ol 
a mass. What ! me must all be scorched a little, but 
you’ll come off the easier; better fall from the window than 
the roof. A good Kasier and a good year to you !” 

” Well, Romola,” cried Monna Bri^ida, pathetically, a.s 
Bratti left them, “if Tm to be a Pi.ignone it’s no matter 
how I look ! ’ * 

” Dear cousin,” said Romola, smiling at her affection- 
ately, ” you don’t know how much better you look than 
you ever did before. I see now how good-natured your 
face is, like yourself. That red and finery seemed to thrust 
themselves forward and hide expression. Ask our Piero 
or any other painter if he would not rather paint your 
portrait now than before. I think all lines of the human 
face have something cither touching or grand, unless they 
seem to come from low passions. How fine old men are, 
like my godfather ! W’hy should not old women look 
grand and simple?” 

” Yes, when one gets to be sixty, my Romola,” said 
Brigida, relapsing a little; ” but Tm only fifty-five, and 
Monna Berta, and exerybody — but it’s no use: 1 will be 
good, like you. Your mother, il she’d been alive, would 
have been as old as I am ; we were cousins together. One 
must either die or get old. But it doesn’t matter about 
being old, if one’s a I’iagnone. ” 


CHAPTFR LII 

A PROPHETESS 

Tup incidents of that Carnival day seemed to Romola to 
carry no other personal consequences to her than the new 
care of supporting poor cousin Brigida in her fluctuating 
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resignation to age and grey hairs ; but they introduced a 
Lenten time in which she was kept at a high pitch of 
mental excitement and active effort. 

Bernardo del Nero had been elected Gonfaloniere. By 
great exertions the Medicean party had so far triumphed, 
and that triumph had deepened Romola’s presentiment of 
some secretly prepared scheme likely to ripen either into 
success or betrayal during these two months of her god- 
father’s authority. Every morning the dim daybreak as it 
peered into her room seemed to be that haunting fear 
coming back to her. Every morning the fear went with 
her as she passed through the streets on her way to the 
early sermon in the Duomo : but there she gradually lost 
the sense of its chill presence, as men lose the dread of 
death in the clash of battle. 

In the Duomo she felt herself sharing in a passionate 
conflict which had wider relations than any enclosed within 
the walls of Florence. For Savonarola was preaching — 
preaching the last course of Lenten sermons he was ever 
allowed to finish in the Duomo : he knew that excommuni- 
cation was imminent, and he had reached the point of 
defying it. He held up the condition of the Church in the 
terrible mirror of his unflinching speech, which called 
things by their right names and dealt in no polite peri- 
phrases ; he proclaimed with heiglitcning confidence the 
advent of renovation — of a moment when there would be 
a general revolt against corruption. As to his own destiny, 
he seemed to have a double and alternating prevision : 
sometimes he saw himself taking a glorious part in that 
revolt, sending forth a voice that would be heard through 
all Christendom, and making the dead body of the Church 
tremble into new life, as the body of Lazarus trembled 
when the divine voice pierced the sepulchre; sometimes he 
saw no prospect for himself but persecution and martyr- 
dom : — this life for him w^as only a vigil, and only after 
death would come the dawn. 

The position was one which must have had its impres- 
siveness for all minds that were not of the dullest order, 
even if they were inclined, as Macchiavelli was, to interpret 
the Prate’s character by a key that pre-supposed no lofti- 
ness. To Romola, whose kindred ardour gave her a firm 
belief in Savonarola’s genuine greatness of purpose, the 
crisis was as stirring as if it had been part of her personal 
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lot. It blent Itself as an exaJting^ memorv with all her daily 
labours; and those labours were calling not only for dilli- 
cult perseverance, but for new couraj^c. Famine had never 
yet taken its flight from Morence, and ail distress, by its 
long continuance, was getting harder to bear; disease was 
spreading in the crowded city, and the Plague was 
expected. As Romola walked, often in weariness, among 
the sick, the hungry, and the murmuring, she felt it gtx>d 
to be inspired by something more than her pity- by the 
belief in a heroism struggling for sublime ends, towards 
which the daily action ol her pity could only tend feebly, 
as the dews that freshen the weedy ground to-day tend to 
prepare an unseen harvest m the years to come. 

But that mighty music w'hich stirred her in the Duomo 
was not without its j.irring notes. Since those first days of 
glowing hope when the Fratc, seeing the near triumph of 
good in the reform of the Republic .md the coming of the 
brench deliverer, Ii.k] jire.icbed peace, tliaiily, and oblivion 
of political differences, there had been a marked change 
of conditions : peditical intrigue had been too obstinate to 
allow of the desned oblivion; the belief in the deliverei, 
who had turned his back on his high mission, se<'med to 
have wrought harm; and hostilitv, both on a petty and 
on a grand scale, was attacking the Prophet with new 
weapons and new determination. 

It followed that the spirit of ('ontention and .self-vindica- 
tion pierced more and more conspi< uously in his sermons; 
that he was urged to meet the jiopular demands not only 
by increased insistence and det.nl < oncerning visions and 
priv.itc revelations, but by a tone of defiant confidence 
against objectors; and from having denounced the desire 
for the miraculous, and declared th.it miracles had no 
relation to true faith, he had come to assert that at the 
right moment the Divine power would attest the truth of 
his prophetic preaching by a miracle. And continually, in 
the rapid transitions of excited feeling, as the vision of 
triumphant good receded beliind the actual prcdominjincc 
of evil, the threats of coming vengeance against vicious 
tyrants and corrupt priests gathered some impetus from 
personal exasperation, as well as from indignant zeal. 

In the career of a great public orator who yields himself 
to the inspiration of the moment, that conflict of selfish 
and unselfish emotion which in most men is hidden in the 
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chamber of the soul, is brought into terrible evidence: the 
language of the inner voices is written out in letters of 
fire. 

But if the tones of exasperation jarred on Romola, there 
was often another member of Fra Girolamo’s audience to 
whom they were the only thrilling tones, like the vibration 
of deep bass notes to the deaf. Baldassarre had found 
out that the wonderful Frate was preaching again, and as 
often as he could, he went to hear the Lenten sermon, that 
he might drink in the threats of a voice which seemed like 
a power on the side of justice. He went the more because 
he had seen that Romola went too; for he was waiting and 
watching for a time when not only outward circumstances, 
but his own varying mental state, would mark the right 
moment for seeking an interview with her. Twice Romola 
had caught sight of his face in the Duomo — once when its 
dark glance was fixed on hers. She wished not to see it 
again, and yet she looked for it, as men look for the 
reappearance of a portent. But any revelation that might 
be yet to come about this old man was a subordinate fear 
now : it referred, she thought, only to the past, and her 
anxiety was almost absorbed by the present. 

Yet the stirring Lent passed by; April, the second and 
final month of her godfather’s supreme authority, was near 
its close; and nothing had occurred to fulfil her presenti- 
ment. In the public mind, too, there had been fears, and 
rumours had spread from Rome of a menacing activity 
on the part of Piero de’ Medici ; but in a few days the 
suspected Bernardo would go out of power. 

Romola was trying to gather some courage from the 
review of her futile fears, when on the twenty-seventh, as 
she was walking out on her usual errands of mercy in the 
afternoon, she was met by a messenger from Camilla 
Ruccllai, chief among the feminine seers of Florence, desir- 
ing her presence forthwith on matters of the highest 
moment. Romola, who shrank with unconquerable dis- 
gust from the shrill excitability of those illuminated 
women, and had just now a special repugnance towards 
Camilla because of a report that she had announced revela- 
tions hostile to Bernardo del Nero, was at first inclined to 
send back a flat refusal. Camilla’s message might refer 
to public affairs, and Romola’s immediate prompting was 
to close her ears against knowledge that might only make 
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her mental burden heavier. But it had become so 
thoroughly her habit to reject her impulsi\e choice, and to 
obey passively the guidance of outward claims, that, 
reproving herself for allowing her presentiments to make 
her cowardly and selfish, she ended b> compliance, and 
went straight to Camilla. 

She found the nervous grey-haired woman in a chamber 
arranged as much as possible like a coruent cell The 
thin fingers clutching Romola as she sat, and the eager 
voice addressing her first in a loud whi>per, caused her a 
physical shrinking that made it dillicult for her to keep 
her seat. 

Camilla had a vision to communicate-- a vision in which 
it had been revealed to her by Romola 's Angel, that Romola 
knew certain secrets concerning her godlather, Bernardo 
del Nero, which, if disclosed, might save the Republic from 
peril. Camilla’s voice rose louder and higlier as she 
narrated her vision, and ended by exhorting Romola to 
obey the command of her Angel, and separate herself from 
the enemy of (jod. 

Romola’s impetuosity was th.it of .1 massive nature, and, 
except in moments when .she was dei plv stirred, her mamu'r 
was calm and self-controlled. She had a constitutional dis- 
gust for the shallow excitabihtv of women like Camilla, 
who.se faculties seemed all wrought up into fantasies, leav- 
ing nothing for emotion and thought. The exhortation 
was not )et ended when she started up and attempted to 
wrench her arm from Camilla’s tightening grasp. It was 
of no use. I hc prophetess kept her hold like a t rab, and, 
only incited to more eager exhortation by Romola’s resist- 
ance, was carried beyond her own intention into a shrill 
statement of other visions which were to corroborate thi.s. 
Christ himself had apfieared to her and ordered her to .send 
H is commands to ceitain citi/ens m cdlu'e that they should 
throw Bernardo del \ero from the window of the I’ala/zo 
Vecchio. Fra Girolamo himself knew of it, and had not 
dared this time to say that the vision was not of Divine 
authority. 

“ And since then,” said Camilla, in her excited treble, 
straining upward with wild eyes towards Romola’s face, 
” the Blessed Infant has come to me and I.iid a wafer of 
sweetness on my longue in token of His pleasure that 1 
had done His will.” 
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“ Let me go!*' said Romola, in a deep voice of anger. 
“ God grant you are mad ! else you are detestably wicked 1” 

The violence of her effort to be free was too strong for 
Camilla this time. She wrenched away her arm and 
rushed out of the room, not pausing till she had gone 
hurriedly far along the street, and found herself close to 
the church of the Badia. She had but to pass behind the 
curtain under the old stone arch, and she would find a 
sanctuary shut in from the noise and hurry of the street, 
where all objects and all uses suggested the thought of an 
eternal peace subsisting in the midst of turmoil. 

She turned in, and sinking down on the step of the altar 
in front of Filippino Lippi’s serene Virgin appearing to St. 
Bernard, she waited in hope that the inward tumult which 
agitated her would by-and-by subside. 

The thought which pressed on her the most acutely was, 
that Camilla could allege Savonarola’s countenance of her 
wicked folly. Romola did not for a moment believe that 
he had sanctioned the throwing of Bernardo del Nero from 
the window as a Divine suggestion ; she felt certain that 
there was falsehood or mistake in that allegation. Savona- 
rola had become more and more severe in his views of resist- 
ance to malcontents; but the ideas of strict law and order 
were fundamental to all his political teaching. Still, since 
he knew the possibly fatal effects of visiui. like Camilla’s, 
since he had a marked distrust of such spirit-seeing women, 
and kept aloof from them as much as possible, why, with 
his readiness to denounce wrong from the pulpit, did he 
not publicly denounce these pretended revelations which 
brought new darkness instead of light across the conception 
of a Supreme Will? Why? The answer came with pain- 
ful clearness : he was fettered inwardly by the conscious- 
ness that such revelations were not, in their basis, distinctly 
separable from his own visions; he was fettered outwardly 
by the foreseen consequence of raising a cry against himself 
even among members of his own party, as one who would 
suppress all Divine inspiration of which he himself was not 
the vehicle — he or his confidential and supplementary seer 
of vision, Fra Salvestro. 

Romola, kneeling with buried face on the altar step, was 
enduring one of those sickening moments, when the enthu- 
siasm which had come to her as the only energy strong 
enough to make life worthy, seemed to be inevitably bound 
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up with vain dreams and wilful cye-shuttingf. Her mind 
rushed back with a new attraction towards the stronj> 
worldly sense, the dlt^mficd prudence, the untheorciic virtues 
of her g'odfathcr, who was to be treated as u sort of 
because he held that a more restricted form of j^ovcrnment 
was better than the Great Council, and because he would 
not pretend to fort,»^et old tics to the banished family. 

But with this last thoui^du rose the presentiment of some 
plot to restore the Medici ; and then a^am she felt that 
the popular party was half justified in its fierce suspicion. 
Ag’ain she felt that to keej) the (iovernment of I'lorcnce 
pure, and to keep out a vicious rule, w.is a sacred cause ; 
the Frate was rij^ht there, and had < arried her understand- 
ing irrevocably with him. But at this moment the assent 
of her understandiiiL^ went alone; it uas j;iven unwillini^ly 
Her heart was recoiling from a ri^ht .illicd to so much 
narrowness; a rij^ht apparently cntailinj^ that hard system- 
atic judgment of men whicli measures them by assents and 
denials quite superficial to the manhood ulthin them. Her 
affection and respect were clin^Miij^ with new tenacity to 
her godfather, and with him to those memories of her father 
which were in the same ofiposition to the division of men 
into sheep and p^oats by the easy mark of some political or 
religfious symbol. 

After all has been said that can be said about the widf'n- 
inp influence of ide-is, it remains true th.it they would haidlv 
be such strong aj^ents unless they were taken in a solvent 
of feclin^^ The j^reat world-stru^j^de of dcvidopinj^ thought 
IS continually foreshadow ed in the strui;j:^lc of the affections, 
seekint;’ a justifi<'ation for love and hope. 

If Romola's intellect had been less c.ipaldc of dlscernin^^ 
the complexities in human things, all the early loving asso- 
ciations of lier life would have forbidden her to .i«'« ept 
implicitlv the denunciatory exclusiveness of Savon. irola 
She had simply felt that his mind had sup^j^csted deeper and 
more ctlicacious truth to her than any other, and the lar^^c 
breathinpf room she found in his f^rand view of human 
duties had made her patient towards that part of his tearh- 
inp which she could not absorb, so lon^ as its prarfiral 
efTcct came into collision with no strong" forte in her. But 
now a sudden insurrection of fceling^ had hron^dit about 
that collision. Her indignation, once roused hy Camilla’s 
visions, could not pause there, but ran like an illuminating 
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fire over all the kindred facts in Savonarola’s teaching, and 
for the moment she felt what was true in the scornful 
sarcasms she heard continually flung against him, more 
keenly than what was false. 

But it was an illumination that made all life look ghastly 
to her. Where were the beings to whom she could cling, 
with whom she could work and endure, with the belief that 
she was working for the right? On the side from which 
moral energy came lay a fanaticism from which she was 
shrinking with newly startled repulsion; on the side to 
which she was drawn by affection and memory, there was 
the presentiment of some secret plotting, which her judg- 
ment told her would not be unfairly called crime. And still 
surmounting every other thought was the dread inspired 
by Tito’s hints, lest that presentiment should be converted 
into knowledge, in such a way that she would be torn by 
irreconcilable claims. 

Calmness would not come even on the altar step; it 
would not come from looking at the serene picture where 
the saint, writing in the rocky solitude, was being visited 
by faces with celestial peace in them. Romola was in the 
hard press of human difficulties, and that rocky solitude was 
too far off. She rose from her knees that she might hasten 
to her sick people in the court-yard, and by some immediate 
beneficent action, revive that sense of worth in life which 
at this moment was unfed by any wider faith. But when 
she turned round, she found herself face to face with a 
man who was standing only two yards off her. The man 
was Baldassarre. 


CHAPTER LIII 

ON SAN MINIATO 

“ I WOULD speak with you,” said Baldassarre, as Romola 
looked at him in silent expectation. It was plain that he 
had followed her, and had been waiting for her. She was 
going at last to know the secret about him. 

” Yes,” she said, with the same sort of submission that 
she might have shown under an imposed penance. ” But 
you wish to go where no one can hear us?” 
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** Where he will not come upon us/' said Baldassarre, 
turning and glancing behind him timidly. “ Out — in the 
air — away from the streets.*’ 

“ I sometimes go to San Miniato at this hour,” said 
Romola. “ If you like, I will go now, and you can follow 
me. It is far, but we can be solitary there.” 

He nodded assent, and Romola set out. To some women 
it might have seemed an alarming risk to go to a com- 
paratively solitary spot with a man who had some of the 
outward signs of that madness which Tito attributed to 
him. But Romola was not given to personal fears, and she 
was glad of the distance that interposed some delay before 
another blow fell on her. The afternoon was far advanced, 
and the sun was already low in the west, when she paused 
on some rough ground in the shadow of the cypress trunks, 
and looked round for Baldassarre. He was not far off, 
but when he reached her, he was glad to sink down on an 
edge of stony earth. His thick-set frame had no longer 
the sturdy \igour which belonged to it when he first ap- 
peared with the rope round him in the Duomo; and under 
the transient tremor caused by the exertion of walking up 
the hill, his eyes seemed to have a more lielpicss vagueness. 

“ The hill is steep,” said Romola, with compassionate 
gentleness, seating herself by him. “ And J fear you 
have been weakened by want?” 

He turned his head and fixed his eyes on her in silence, 
unable, now the moment of speech was come, to seize the 
words that would convey the thought he wanted to utter : 
and she remained as motionless as she could, lest he 
should suppose her impatient. He looked like nothing 
higher than a common-bred, neglected old man; but she 
was used now to be very near to such people, and to think 
a great deal about their troubles. Gradually his glance 
gathered a more definite expression, and at last he said with 
abrupt emphasis— 

“ Ah I you would have been my daughter I” 

The swift flush came in Romola *s face and went back 
again as swiftly, leaving her with white lips a little apart, 
like a marble image of horror. For her mind, the revela- 
tion was made. She divined the facts that lay behind that 
single word, and in the first moment there could l>e no 
check to the impulsive belief which sprang from her keen 
experience of Tito’s nature. The sensitive response of her 
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face was a stimulus to Baldassarre; for the first time his 
words had wrought their right effect. He went on with 
gathering eagerness and firmness, laying his hand on her 
arm. 

“ You are a woman of proud blood — is it not true? You 
go to hear the preacher; you hate baseness— baseness that 
smiles and triumphs. You hate your husband?’* 

“ Oh, God I were you really his father!” said Romola, 
in a low voice, too entirely possessed by the images of 
the past to take any note of Baldassarre ’s question. “ Or 
was it as he said? Did you take him when he was 
little?” 

‘‘Ah, you believe me — you know what he is!” said 
Baldassarre, exultingly, tightening the pressure on her 
arm, as if the contact gave him power. ” You will help 
me?” 

Yes,” said Romola, not interpreting the words as he 
meant them. She laid her palm gently on the rough hand 
that grasped her arm, and the tears came to her eyes as 
she looked at him. “Oh! it is piteous! Tell me — you 
were a great scholar; you taught him. How is it?” 

She broke off. Tito’s allegation of this man’s madness 
had come across her; and where were the signs even of 
past refinement? But she had the self-command not to 
move her hand. She sat perfectly still, waiting to listen 
with new caution, 

‘‘ It is gone ! — it is all gone !” said Baldassarre; ” and 
they would not believe me, because he lied, and said I was 
mad ; and they had me dragged to prison. And I am 
mind will not come back. And the world is against 

me. ” 

He paused a moment, and his eyes sank as if he were 
under a wave of despondency. Then he looked up at her 
again, and said with renewed eagerness — 

‘‘ But you are not against me. He made you love him, 
and he has been false to you; and you hate him. Yes, he 
made me love him : he was beautiful and gentle, and I was 
a lonely man. I took him when they were beating him. 
He slept in my bosom when he was little, and I watched 
him as he grew, and gave him all my knowledge, and every- 
thing that was mine 1 meant to be his. I had many 
things; money, and books, and gems. He had my gems 
— he sold them ; and he left me in slavery. He never came 
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to seek me, and when I came back poor and in misery, 
he denied me. He said I was a madman.** 

“ He told us his father was dead — was drowned,** said 
Romola faintly. “ Surely he must have belicxcd it then. 
Oh ! he could not have been so base then 

A vision had risen of what Tito was to her in those first 
days when she thoufjht no more of wronjjf in him than a 
child thinks of poison in flowers. The ycarninf' regard 
that lay in that memory brouj^ht some relict from the 
tension of horror. With one great sob the tears rushed 
forth. 

“ Ah, you are young, and the tears come easily,'* said 
Baldassarrc, with some imp.itience. “ Hut tears arc no 
good; they only put out the fire within, and it is the fire 
that works. Tears will hinder us. Listen to me.** 

Romola turned towards him with a slight start. Again 
the possibility t)f his madness had darted tlirough her mind, 
and checked the rush of b« lief. If, after all, this man were 
only a mad assassin? Hut her deep belief in this story 
still lay behind, and it was more in symp.ithy than in fear 
that she avoided the risk of paining him by any show of 
doubt. 

“ rdl me,” she said, as gently as she could, ” how did 
you lose your memors — your scholarship?*’ 

” 1 was ill. 1 can’t tell how long it was a blank. I 
remember nothing, only ;it last I uas sitting in the sun 
among the stones, and cver\ thing else was darkness. And 
slowly, and by degrees, I felt somr thing besides that : a 
longing for something —I did not know what -that never 
came. And when 1 was in the ship on the waters 1 b<‘gan 
to know what I longed for; it was for the Hoy to come 
back — it was to find all mv thoughts again, for I was 
kn'ked aw^ay outside them all. And I am outside now. 1 
feel nothing but a wall and darkness.” 

Baldassarrc had become dreamy again, and sank into 
silence, resting his head between his hands; and again 
Romola *s belief in him had submerged all cautioning doubts. 
The pity with which she dwelt on his words seemed like 
the revival of an old pang, ffad she not daily seen how 
her father missed Dino and tne future he had dreamed of 
in that son? 

” It all came back once,*’ Baldn'^sarrc went on presently. 
” I was master of everything. 1 saw all the world again, 
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and my gems, and my books'; and I thought 1 had him 
in my power, and I went to expose him where — where the 
lights were and the trees; and he lied again, and said I 
was mad, and they dragged me away to prison. . . . 
Wickedness is strong; and he wears armour.*’ 

The fierceness had flamed up again. He spoke with his 
former intensity, and again he grasped Romola’s arm. 

“ But you will help me? He has been false to you too. 
He has another wife, and she has children. He makes her 
believe he is her husband, and she is a foolish, helpless 
thing. I will show you where she lives.” 

The first shock that passed through Romola was visibly 
one of anger. The woman’s sense of indignity was inevit- 
ably foremost. Baldassarre instinctively felt her in sym- 
pathy with him. 

” You hate him,” he went on. ” Is it not true? There 
is no love between you ; I know that. I know women 
can hate; and you have proud blood. You hate falseness, 
and you can love revenge.” 

Romola sat paralysed by the shock of conflicting feel- 
ings. She was not conscious of the grasp that was bruising 
her tender arm. 

” You shall contrive it,” said Baldassarre, presently, in 
an eager whisper. ” I have learned by heart that you are 
his rightful wife. You are a noble woman. You go to 
hear the preacher of vengeance ; you will help justice. But 
you will think for me. My mind goes — everything goes 
sometimes — all but the fire. The fire is God : it is justice : 
it will not die. You believe that — is it not true? If they 
will not hang him for robbing me, you will take away his 
armour — you will make him go without it, and I will stab 
him. I have a knife, and my arm is still strong enough.” 

He put his hand under his tunic, and reached out the 
hidden knife, feeling the edge abstractedly, as if he needed 
the sensation to keep alive his ideas. 

It seemed to Romola as if every fresh hour of her life 
were to become more difficult than the last. Her judgment 
was too vigorous and rapid for her to fall into the mistake 
of using futile deprecatory words to a man in Baldassarre’s 
state of mind. She chose not to answer his last speech. 
She would win time for his excitement to allay itself by 
asking something else that she cared to know. She spoke 
rather tremulously — 
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** You say she is foolish and helpless — that other wife — 
and believes him to be her real husband. Perhaps he is : 
perhaps he married her before he married me.** 

1 cannot tell,” said Baldassarre, pausing in that action 
of feeling the knife, and looking bewildered. ** I can 
remember no more. I only know where she lives. You 
shall see her. 1 will take you; but not now,” he added 
hurriedly, “ he may be there. The night is coming on.” 

“It is true,” said Romola, starting up with a sudden 
consciousness that the sun had set and the hills were 
darkening; ” but }ou will come and take me — when?” 

In the morning,” said Bald.issarre, dreaming that she, 
too, wanted to hurry to her \engeancc. 

” Come to me, llien, wdierc )ou came to me to-day, in 
the church. I w ill be there at ten ; and if you are not there, 
1 will go again towards midday. C.in you remember?” 

” Midday,” said Baldassarre — “ only midday. The 
same place, and midday. And, after th.it,*’ he added, 
rising and grasping her arm again with his left hand, while 
he held the knile in his right ; “ w’c w ill have our revenge. 
He shall feel the sharp edge of justice. The world is 
against me, but you will help me.” 

” 1 w'ould help you in other ways,” said Romola, making 
a first, timid eifort to dispel his illusion about her. ” I 
fear you are in want; you have to labour, .md gel little. 
I should like to bring you comforts, and make you feel 
again that there is some one w'ho cares for you.” 

” Talk no more about that,’* said Baldassarre, fiercely. 
“ I will have nothing else. Help me to wring one drop of 
vengeance on this side of the gra\e. I have nrithing but 
my knife. It is sharp; but there is a moment alter the 
thrust when men sec the face of death, — and it shall be my 
face that he will sec 

He loosed his ln)ld, and sai k down again in a sitting 
posture. Romola felt helple ss : she must defer all inten- 
tions till the morrow. 

” Midday, then,” she said, in a distinct \oicc. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with an air of exhaustion. “ Go; 
I w'ill rest here.” 

She hastened away. Turning at the last spot whence 
he was likely to be in sight, she saw him seated still. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

THE EVENING AND THE MORNING 

Romola had a purpose in her mind as she was hastening; 
away ; a purpose which had been growing through the 
afternoon hours like a side-stream, rising higher and higher 
along with the main current. It was less a resolve than a 
necessity of her feeling. Heedless of the darkening streets, 
and not caring to call for Maso’s slow escort, she hurried 
across the bridge where the river showed itself black before 
the distant dying red, and took the most direct way to the 
Old Palace. She might encounter her husband there. No 
matter. She could not weigh probabilities ; she must dis- 
charge her heart. She did not know what she passed in the 
pillared court or up the wide stairs ; she only knew that 
she asked an usher for the Gonfaloniere, giving her name, 
and begging to be shown into a private room. 

She was not left long alone with the frescoed figures 
and the newly-lit tapers. Soon the door opened, and 
Bernardo del Nero entered, still carrying his white head 
erect above his silk lucco. 

“ Romola, my child, what is this?'^ he said, in a tone 
of anxious surprise as he closed the door. 

She had uncovered her head and went towards him with- 
out speaking. He laid his hand on her shoulder, and held 
her a little way from him that he might see her better. Her 
face was haggard from fatigue and long agitation, her 
hair had rolled down in disorder ; but there was an excite- 
ment in her eyes that seemed to have triumphed over tlie 
bodily consciousness. 

“ What has he done?*' said Bernardo, abruptly. “ Tell 
me everything, child ; throw away pride. I am your 
father. ” 

“It is not about myself — nothing about myself,*’ said 
Romola, hastily. “ Dearest godfather, it is about you. I 
have heard things — some I cannot tell you. But you are 
in danger in the palace ; you are in danger everywhere. 
There are fanatical men who would harm you, and — and 
there are traitors. Trust nobody. If you trust, you will 
be betrayed.** 

Bernardo smiled. 
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“ Have you worked yourself up into this ag^itation, my 
poor child/* he said, raising his hand to her head and 
patting it gently, “ to tell such old truth as that to an old 
man like me?” 

‘‘Oh, no, no! they arc not old truths that 1 mean, ’ 
said Romola, pressing her clasped hands painfully together, 
as if that action would help her to suppress what must not 
be told. ” They are fresh things that 1 know, biit cannot 
tell. Dearest godfather, you know I am not ft>olish. I 
would not come to you without reason. Is it too late to 
warn you against any one, every one who seems to be 
working on your side? Is it too late to say, ' Cio to your 
villa and keep away in the country when these three more 
days of office are over?* Oh, (jod ! perhaps it Is tt>(» kite ! 
and If any harm comes to you, it will be as if I had done it !” 

The last words had burst from Romola involuntarily : a 
long-stifled feeling had found spasmodic utterance. But 
she herself was startled and arrested. 

” I mean,” she added, hesitatingly, ” I know nothing 
positive. I only know what fills me with fears.” 

Poor child !” said Bernardo, looking at her with quiet 
penetration for a moment or two. Then he said — ” (jo, 
Romola, go home and rest. 1 hese fears may be only big 
ugly shadows of something very little and harmless. Kven 
traitors must see their interest in betraying ; the rats will 
run where they smell the cheese, and there is no knowing 
yet which way the scent will come.” 

He paused, and turned away his eyt.s from her with an 
air of al)straction, till, with a slow shrug, he added — 

” As for warnings, they arc of no use to me, child. I 
enter into no plots, but I ne\er forsake my colours. If I 
march abreast with obstinate men, who will rush on guns 
and pikes, I must share the consequences. Let us say no 
more about that. I have not many years left at the bottom 
of my sack for them to rob me of. Go, child ; go home 
and rest. ” 

He put his hand on her head again caressingly, and she 
could not help clinging to his arm, and pressing her brow 
against his shoulder. Her godfather’s caress seemed the 
last thing that was left to her out of that young filial life, 
which now looked so happy to her even in its troubles, for 
they w'ere troubles untainted by anything hateful. 

” Is silence best, my Romola?” said the old man. 

•pSl 
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“ Yes, now; but I cannot tell whether it always will be,’* 
she answered, hesitating’ly, raising" her head with an appeal- 
ing look. 

“ Well, you have a father’s ear while I am above 
ground,” — he lifted the black drapery and folded it round 
her head, adding — ” and a father’s home ; remember that. ” 
Then opening the door, he said: “There, hasten away. 
You are like a black ghost; you will be safe enough.” 

When Romola fell asleep that night, she slept deep. 
Agitation had reached its limits ; she must gather strength 
before she could suffer more; and, in spite of rigid habit, 
she slept on far beyond sunrise. 

When she awoke, it was to the sound of guns. Piero 
de’ Medici, with thirteen hundred men at his back, was 
before the gate that looks towards Rome. 

So much Romola learned from Maso, with many circum- 
stantial additions of dubious quality. A countryman had 
come in and alarmed the Signoria before it was light, else 
the city would have been taken by surprise. His master 
was not in the house, having been summoned to the Palazzo 
long ago. She sent out the old man again, that he might 
gather news, while she went up to the loggia from time to 
time to try and discern any signs of the dreaded entrance 
having been made, or of its having been effectively repelled. 
Maso brought her word that the great Piazza was full of 
armed men, and that many of the chief citizens suspected 
as friends of the Medici had been summoned to the palace 
and detained there. Some of the people seemed not to 
mind whether Piero got in or not, and some said the 
Signoria itself had invited him; but however that might 
be, they were giving him an ugly welcome ; and the soldiers 
from Pisa were coming against him. 

In her memory of those morning hours, there were not 
many things that Romola could distinguish as actual ex- 
ternal experiences standing markedly out above the tumul- 
tuous waves of retrospect and anticipation. She knew 
that she had really walked to the Badia by the appointed 
time in spite of street alarms ; she knew that she had 
waited there in vain. And the scene she had witnessed when 
she came out of the church, and stood watching on the 
steps while the doors were being closed behind her for 
the afternoon interval, always came back to her like a 
remembered waking. 
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There was a chang^c in the faces and tones of the people, 
armed and unarmed, who were pausing or hurrying along 
the streets. The guns were firing again, but the sound 
only provoked laughter. She soon knew the cause of the 
change. Piero de’ Medici and his horsemen had turned 
their backs on Florence, and were galloping as fast as they 
could^ along the Siena road. She learned this from a sub- 
stantial shopkeeping Piagnone, who had not yet laid down 
his pike. 

It is true/’ he ended, w'ith a certain bitterness in his 
emphasis. " Piero is gone, but there arc those left behind 
who were in the secret of his coming — wc all know that; 
and if the new Signoria docs its duty we shall soon know 
who they are.” 

The words darted through Romola like a .sharp spasm; 
but the evil tliey foreshadowed was not yet close upon her, 
and as she entered her home again, her most pressing 
anxiety was the possibility that she had lost sight for a 
long while of Baldassarre. 


ClIAPTFR LV 

WAITING 

The lengthening sunny days went on without bringing 
cither what Romola most desired or what she most dreaded. 
They brought no sign from H.ildassarre, and, in spite of 
special watch on the part of the (iovernment, no revelation 
of the suspected conspiracy. Hut they brought other things 
whicli touched her closely, and bridged the phantom- 
ciowdcd space of anxiety with active sympathy in im- 
mediate trial. '\ hey brought the spreading Plague and 
the Excommunication of Savonarola. 

Both the.se events tended to arrest her incipient aliena- 
tion from the Fratc, and to rivet again her attachment 
to the man who had opened to her the new life of duty, 
and who seemed now to be worsted in the fight for principle 
against profligacy. For Romola could not carry from day 
to day into the abodes of pestilence and mi.scry the sublime 
excitement of a gladness that, since such anguish existed, 
she too existed to make some of the anguish less bitter, 
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without remembering that she owed this transcendent 
moral life to Fra Girolamo. She could not witness the 
silencing and excommunication of a man whose distinction 
from the great mass of the clergy lay, not in any heretical 
belief, not in his superstitions, but in the energy with which 
he sought to make the Christian life a reality, without 
feeling herself drawn strongly to his side. 

Far on in the hot days of June the Excommunication, for 
some weeks arrived from Rome, was solemnly published in 
the Duomo. Romola went to witness the scene, that the 
resistance it inspired might invigorate that sympathy with 
Savonarola which was one source of her strength. It was 
in memorable contrast with the scene she had been accus- 
tomed to witness there. 

Instead of upturned citizen-faces filling the vast area 
under the morning light, the youngest rising amphitheatre- 
wise towards the walls, and making a garland of hope 
around the memories of age — instead of the mighty voice 
thrilling all hearts with the sense of great things, visible 
and invisible, to be struggled for — there were the bare 
walls at evening made more sombre by the glimmer of 
tapers ; there was the black and grey flock of monks and 
secular clergy with bent, unexpectant faces ; there was the 
occasional tinkling of little bells in the pauses of a monoton- 
ous voice reading a sentence which had already been long 
hanging up in the churches; and at last there was the 
extinction of the tapers, and the slow, shuffling tread of 
monkish feet departing in the dim silence. 

Romola ’s ardour on the side of the Frate was doubly 
strengthened by the gleeful triumph she saw in hard and 
coarse faces, and by the fear-stricken confusion in the 
faces and speech of many among his strongly attached 
friends. The question where the duty of obedience ends, 
and the duty of resistance begins, could in no case be an 
easy one ; but it was made overwhelmingly difficult by 
the belief that the Church was — not a compromise of parties 
to secure a more or less approximate justice in the appro- 
priation of funds, but — a living organism, instinct with 
Divine power to bless and to curse. To most of the pious 
Florentines, who had hitherto felt no doubt in their adher- 
ence to the Frate, that belief was not an embraced opinion, 
it was an inalienable impression, like the concavity of the 
blue firmament; and the boldness of Savonarola’s written 
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arg^uments that the Excommunication was unjust, and that, 
being unjust, it was not \alicl, only made them tremble 
the more, as a defiance cast at a mystic image, against 
whose subtle immeasurable power there was neither weapon 
nor defence. 

But Romola, whose mind had not been allowed to draw 
its early nourishment from the tradiiional assrx'iutions of 
the Christian community in which her father had lived a 
life apart, felt her relation to the Church only through 
Savonarola; his moral force had been the only authority 
to which she had bowed ; and in his excommunication she 
only saw the menace of hostile vice : on one side she saw 
a man whose life w'as devoted to the ends of public virtue 
and spiritual purity, and on the other the assault of alarmed 
selfishness, headed by a lustful, greedy, lying, and murder- 
ous old man, once called Rodrigo Borgia, and now lifted 
to the pinnacle of infamy as I’ope Alexander the Sixth. 
The finer shades of fact which soften the edge of such 
antitheses are not apt to be seen except by neutrals, who 
are not distressed to discern some folly in martyrs and some 
judiciousness in the men who burn them. 

But Romola required a strength that neutrality could 
not give; and this Excommunication, w'hich simplilied and 
ennobled the resistant position of Savonarola by bringing 
into prominence its wider relations, seemed to her 

like a rescue from the threatening isolation of criticism and 
doubt. The Krate was now withdrawn from that smaller 
antagonism against I'lorcntine enemies into which he con- 
tinually fell in the unchecked excitement of the pulpit, and 
presented himself simply as appe.dmg to the Christian 
world against a vicious exorcise of ei'clesiastit al power. He 
was a standard-bearer leaping into the breach. Life never 
seems so clear and easy as when the heart is beating faster 
at the sight of some generous self-risking deed. VVe 
feel no doubt then what is the highest prize the .soul can 
win; we almost believe in our own power to attain it. By 
a new current of such enthusiasm Romola was helped 
through these difficult summer days. She had ventured on 
no words to Tito that would apprise him of her l.ilc inter- 
view with Baldassarrc, and the revelation he had made to 
her. What would such agitating, dilficult words win 
from him? No admission of the truth ; nothing, probably, 
but a cool sarcasm about her sympathy with his assassin. 
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Baidassarre was evidently helpless : the thing to be feared 
was, not that he should injure Tito, but that Tito, coming 
upon his traces, should carry out some new scheme for 
ridding himself of the injured man who was a haunting 
dread to him. Romola felt that she could do nothing 
decisive until she had seen Baidassarre again, and learned 
the full truth about that “ other wife — learned whether 
she were the wife to whom Tito was first bound. 

The possibilities about that other wife, which involved 
the worst wound to her hereditary pride, mingled them- 
selves as a newly embittering suspicion with the earliest 
memories of her illusory love, eating away the lingering 
associations of tenderness with the past image of her hus- 
band ; and her irresistible belief in the rest of Baldassarre’s 
revelation made her shrink from Tito with a horror which 
would perhaps have urred some passionate speech in spite 
of herself if he had not been more than usually absent from 
home. Like many of the wealthier citizens in that time of 
pestilence, he spent the intervals of business chiefly in the 
country : the agreeable Melema was welcome at many 
villas, and since Romola had refused to leave the city, he 
had no need to provide a country residence of his own. 

But at last, in the later days of July, the alleviation of 
those public troubles which had absorbed her activity and 
much of her thought, left Romola to a less counteracted 
sense of her personal lot. The Plague had almost disap- 
peared, and the position of Savonarola was made more 
hopeful by a favourable magistracy, who were writing 
urgent vindicatory letters to Rome on his behalf, entreating 
the withdrawal of the Excommunication. 

Romola’s healthy and vigorous frame was undergoing 
the reaction of languor inevitable after continuous excite- 
ment and over-exertion ; but her mental restlessness would 
not allow her to remain at home without peremptory occu- 
pation, except during the sultry hours. In the cool of the 
morning and evening she walked out constantly, varying 
her direction as much as possible, with the vague hope that 
if Baidassarre were still alive she might encounter him. 
Perhaps some illness had brought a new paralysis of 
memory, and he had forgotten where she lived — forgotten 
even her existence. That was her most sanguine explana- 
tion of his non-appearance. The explanation she felt to 
be most probable was, that he had died of the Plague. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE OTHER WIFE 

The morning warmth was already beginning to be rather 
oppressive to Romola^ when, after a walk along by the 
walls on her way from San Marco, she turned towards the 
intersecting streets again at the gate of Santa Croce. 

The Borgo La Croce was so still, that she listened ♦o 
her own footsteps on the pavement in the sunny silence, until, 
on approaching a bend in the street, she saw, a few yards 
before her, a little child not more than three years old, with 
no other clothing than his white shirt, pause from a waddling 
run and l(X)k around him. In the first moment of coming 
nearer she could only see his back— a boy’s back, square 
and sturdy, with a cloud of reddish brown curls above it ; 
but in the next he turned towards her, and she could see 
his dark eyes wide with tears, and his lower lip pushed 
up and trembling, while his fat brown fists clutched his 
shirt helplessly. The glimpse of a tall black figure sending 
a shadow over him brought his bt'wildcrcd fear to a climax, 
and a loud crying sob sent the big tears rolling. 

F.omola, with the ready maternal instinct which was one 
hidden source of her passionate tenderness, instantly un- 
covered her head, and, stooping down on the pavement, 
put her arms round him, and her checks against his, while 
she spoke to him in caressing tones. At first his sobs 
were only the louder, but he made no effort to get away, 
and presently the outburst ceased with that strange abrupt- 
ness which belongs to childish joys and griefs : his face 
lost its distortion, and was fixed in an open-mouthed gaze 

at Romola. , . 

“ You have lost yourself, little one, she said, kissing 
him. “ Never mind ! we will find the house again. Per- 
haps mamma will meet us,” 

She divined that he had made his escape at a moment 
when the mother’s eyes were turned away from him, and 
thought it likely that he would soon be followed. ^ 

“ Oh, what a heavy, heavy boy !” she said, trying to lift 
him. ” I cannot carry you. Come, then, you must toddle 
back by my side.” . , , , . ... . 

The parted lips remained motionless in awed silence, and 
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one brown fist still clutched the shirt with as much tenacity 
as ever; but the other yielded itself quite willingly to the 
wonderful white hand, strong but soft. 

You have a mamma?** said Romola, as they set out, 
looking down at the boy with a certain yearning. But he 
was mute. A girl under those circumstances might per- 
haps have chirped abundantly; not so this square-shoul- 
dered little man with the big cloud of curls. 

He was awake to the first sign of his whereabout, how- 
ever. At the turning by the front of San Ambrogio he 
dragged Romola towards it, looking up at her. 

‘‘ Ah, that is the way home, is it?*’ she said, smiling at 
him. He only thrust his head forward and pulled, as an 
admonition that they should go faster. 

There was still another turning that he had a decided 
opinion about, and then Romola found herself in a short 
street leading to open garden ground. It was in front of 
a house at the end of this street that the little fellow 
paused, pulling her towards some stone stairs. He had evi- 
dently no wish for her to loose his hand, and she would 
not have been willing to leave him without being sure that 
she was delivering him to his friends. They mounted the 
stairs, seeing but dimly in that sudden withdrawal from 
the sunlight, till, at the final landing place, an extra stream 
of light came from an open doorway. Passing through 
a small lobby, they came to another open door, and there 
Romola paused. Her approach had not been heard. 

On a low chair at the farther end of the room, opposite 
the light, sat Tessa, with one hand on the edge of the 
cradle, and her head hanging a little on one side, fast 
asleep. Near one of the windows, with her back turned 
towards the door, sat Monna Lisa at her work of preparing 
salad, in deaf unconsciousness. There was only an instant 
for Romola ’s eyes to take in that still scene; for Liilo 
snatched his hand away from her and ran up to his 
mother*s side, not making any direct effort to wake her, 
but only leaning his head back against her arm, and sur- 
veying Romola seriously from that distance. 

As Liilo pushed against her, Tessa opened her eyes, and 
looked up in bewilderment ; but her glance had no sooner 
rested on the figure at the opposite doorway than she 
started up, blushed deeply, and began to tremble a little, 
neither speaking nor moving forward. 
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“ Ah! wc have seen each other before,** said Romola, 
smiling, and coming forward. “ I am glad it was your 
little boy. He was crying in the street ; 1 suppose he had 
run away. So we walked together a little way, and then 
he knew where he was, and brought me here. But you 
had not missed him? That is well, else you would have 
been frightened.” 

The shock of finding that Lillo had run away overcame 
every other feeling in Tessa for the moment. Her ctilour 
went again, and, seizing Lillo*s arm, she ran with him to 
Monna Lisa, saying, with a half sob, loud in the old 
woman’s car, — 

“ Oh, Lisa, you are wicked ! Why will you stand with 
your back to the door? Lillo ran away evei so far into the 
street. ” 

“ Holy Mother!” said Monna Lisa, in her meek, thick 
tone, letting the spoon fall from her hands. ” Wheic 
were you, then? 1 thought you were there, and had your 
eye on him.” 

” But you know I go to sleep w'hcn I am rocking,” said 
Tessa, in pettish remonstrance. 

“ Well, well, we must keep the outer door shut, or else 
tic him up,” said Monna Lisa, ” for he’ll be a.s cunning as 
Satan before long, and that’s the holy truth. But how 
came he back, tlicn?” 

This question recalled Tessa to the consciousness of 
Romola ’s presence. Without answering, she turned to- 
wards her, blushing and timid again, and Monna Lisa’s 
eyes followed her movement. The old woman made a low 
reverence, and said, — 

“Doubtless the most nolile lady brought him back.” 
I'hcn, advancing a little nearer to Romola, she added, 
“ It’s my shame for him to have been found with only his 
shirt on; but he kicked, and wouldn’t have his other 
clothes on this morning, and the mother, poor thing, will 
never hear of his being beaten. Hut what’s an old woman 
to do w'ithout a sti<'k when the lad’s legs get so strong? 
Let your nobleness look at his Ictrs. ” 

Lillo, conscious that his legs were in question, pulled his 
shirt up a little higher, and looked dowm at their olive 
roundness with a dispassionate and curious air. Romola 
laughed, and stooped to give him a caressing shake and a 
kiss, and this action helped the rc-assurance that Tc&sa 
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had already gathered from Monna Lisa’s address to Ro- 
mola. For when Naldo had been told about the adventure 
at the Carnival, and Tessa had asked him who the heavenly 
lady that had come just when she was wanted, and had 
vanished so soon, was likely to be — whether she could be 
the Holy Madonna herself? — he had answered, “Not 
exactly, my Tessa; only one of the saints,” and had not 
chosen to say more. So that in the dream-like combination 
of small experience which made up Tessa’s thought, 
Romola had remained confusedly associated with the pic- 
tures in the churches, and when she re-appeared, the grate- 
ful remembrance of her protection was slightly tinctured 
with religious awe — not deeply, for Tessa’s dread was 
chiefly of ugly and evil beings. It seemed unlikely that 
good beings would be angry and punish her, as it was the 
nature of Nofri and the devil to do. And now that Monna 
Lisa had spoken freely about Lillo’s legs and Romola 
had laughed, Tessa was more at her ease. 

“ Ninna’s in the cradle,” she said. “ She*s pretty too.” 

Romola went to look at the sleeping Ninna, and Monna 
Lisa, one of the exceptionally meek deaf, who never expect 
to be spoken to, returned to her salad. 

“ Ah ! she is waking: she has opened her blue eyes,” 
said Romola. “You must take her up, and I will sit down 
in this chair — may 1? — and nurse Lillo? Come, Lillo!” 

She sat down in Tito’s chair, and put out her arms to- 
wards the lad, whose eyes had followed her. He hesitated, 
and, pointing his small fingers at her with a half-puzzled, 
half-angry feeling, said, “ That’s Babbo’s chair,” not see- 
ing his way out of the difficulty if Babbo came and found 
Romola in his place. 

“ But Babbo is not here, and I shall go soon. Come, 
let me nurse you as he does,” said Romola, wondering to 
herself for the first time what sort of Babbo he was whose 
wife was dressed in contadina fashion, but had a certain 
daintiness about her person that indicated idleness and 
plenty. Lillo consented to be lifted up, and, finding the 
lap exceedingly comfortable, began to explore her dress 
and hands, to see if there were any ornaments beside the 
rosary. 

Tessa, who had hitherto been occupied in coaxing Ninna 
out of her waking peevishness, now sat down in her low 
chair, near Romola ’s knee, arranging Ninna’s tiny person 
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to advantage, jealous that the strange lady too seemed to 
notice the boy most, as Naldo did. 

“ Lillo was going to be angry with me, because I sat in 
Babbo’s chair,*’ said Romola, as she bent forward to kiss 
Ninna’s little foot. “ Will he come sewn and want it?” 

” Ah, no!** said Tessa, “ you can sit in it a long while. 
I shall be sorry when you go. When you first came to 
take care of me at the Carnival, I thought it w js wonder- 
ful ; you came and went away again so fast. And Naldo 
said, perhaps you were a saint, and that made me tremble 
a little, though the saints are very good, I know ; and you 
were good to me, and now you have taken care of Lillo. 
Perhaps you will always come and take care of me. 7'hat 
was how Naldo did a long while ago; he came and took 
care of me when 1 was frightened, one San Giovanni. 1 
couldn’t think where he came from — he was so beautiful 
and good. And so arc you,” ended Icssa, looking up at 
Romola with devout admiration. 

” Naldo is your husband. His eyes arc like Lillo’s,'* 
said Romola, looking at the boy’s darkly-pencilled eye- 
brows, unusual at his age. She did not speak interroga- 
tively, but with a quiet certainty of inference which was 
necessarily mysteiious to Tessa. 

” Ah ! you know him !” she said, pausing a little in won- 
der. ” l*erhaps you know Nofri and IVretola, and our 
house on the hill, and everything, ^’es, like Lillo’s; but 
not his hair. His hair is dark and long — ” she went on, 
getting rather excited. “Ah! if )ou know it, rtso!” 

She had put her hand to a thin red silk cord that hung 
round her neck, and drew from her bosom the tiny old 
parchment Breve^ the horn of red coral, and a long dark 
curl carefully tied at one end and suspended with those 
mystic treasures. She held them towards Romola, away 
from Ninna’s snatching hand. 

“ It is a fresh one. I cut it lately. See how bright it 
is!” she said, laying it against the white background of 
Romola’s fingers. “They gel dim, and then he lets me 
cut another when his hair is grown ; and I put it with the 
BrevCy because sometimes he is away a long while, and 
then I think it helps to take care of me.” 

A slight shiver passed through Romola as* the curl was 
laid across her fingers. At Tessa’s first mention of her 
husband as having come mysteriously she knew not 
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whence, a possibility had risen before Romola that made 
her heart beat faster; for to one who is anxiously in search 
of a certain object the faintest suggestions have a peculiar 
significance. And when the curl was held towards her, 
it seemed for an instant like a mocking phantasm of the 
lock she herself had cut to wind with one of her own five 
years ago. But she preserved her outward calmness, bent 
not only on knowing the truth, but also on coming to that 
knowledge in a way that would not pain this poor, trusting, 
ignorant thing, with the child’s mind in the woman’s body. 
“ Foolish and helpless:” yes; so far she corresponded to 
Baldassarre’s account. 

” It is a beautiful curl,” she said, resisting the impulse 
to withdraw her hand. ” Lillo’s curls will be like it, per- 
haps, for his cheek, too, is dark. And you never know 
where your husband goes to when he leaves you?” 

‘‘ No,” said Tessa, putting back her treasures out of the 
children’s way. ” But I know Messer San Michele takes 
care of him, for he gave him a beautiful coat, all made of 
little chains ; and if he puts that on, nobody can kill him. 
And perhaps, if — ” Tessa hesitated a little, under a recur- 
rence of that original dreamy wonder about Romola which 
had been expelled by chatting contact — ‘‘ if you were a 
saint, you would take care of him, too, because you have 
taken care of me and Lillo. ” 

An agitated flush came over Romola ’s face in the first 
moment of certainty, but she had bent her cheek against 
Lillo’s head. The feeling that leaped out in that flush was 
something like exultation at the thought that the wife’s 
burden might be about to slip from her overladen shoulders ; 
that this little ignorant creature might prove to be Tito’s 
lawful wife. A strange exultation for a proud and high- 
born woman to have been brought to I But it seemed to 
Romola as if that were the only issue that would make duty 
anything else for her than an insoluble problem. Yet she 
was not deaf to Tessa’s last appealing words; she raised 
her head, and said, in her clearest tones — 

“ I will always take care of you if I see you need me. 
But that beautiful coat? your husband did not wear it when 
you were first married? Perhaps he used not to be so 
long away from you then?” 

“Ah, yes I he was. Much — much longer. So long, I 
thought he would never come back. I used to cry. Oh, 
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me ! I was beaten then ; a long, long while ago at Peretola, 
where we had the goats and mules.” 

And how long had you been married before your hus- 
band had that chain-coat?” said Romola, her heart beating 
faster and faster. 

Tessa looked meditative, and began to count on her 
fingers, and Romola watched the fingers as if they would 
tell the secret of her destiny. 

The chestnuts were ripe when we were married,** said 
Tessa, marking off her thumb and fingers again ns she 
spoke; ” and then aq.iin tliey were ripe at Peretola before 
he came back, and liien again, after that, on the hill. And 
soon the soldiers came, and we heard the trumpets, and 
then Naldo had the coat.” 

You had been marrit d more than two years. In which 
church were you married?” said Romola, too entirely ab- 
sorbed by one thought to put any question that was less 
direct. Perhaps bclore the next morning she might go to 
her godfather and say that she was not 1 ito Melema's law- 
ful wife — that the vows which had bound her to strive after 
an impossi!)le union had been made void beforehand, 

Tessa gave a slight start at Romola 's new tone of in- 
quiry, and looked up at her with a hesitating expression. 
Hitherto she had prattled on without consciousness that 
she w'as making rcNclations, any more than when she said 
old things over and over again to Monna l.isa. 

” Naldo said I was never to tell about that,” she said, 
doubtfully. ” Do vou think he w'ould not l>e angry if I told 
you?’* 

“It is right that you should tell me 'Tell me every- 
thing,” said Romola, looking at her with miUl authoiiiy. 

If the impression from Naldo’s command had been much 
more recent than it was, the constraining effect of Ro- 
mola ’s mysterious authority would have overcome it. Hut 
the sense that she was telling what she had never told 
before made her begin with a lowered voice. 

” It was not in a c'hurrh — it was at the NativitA, when 
there was a fair, and all the people went overnight to .sr« 
the Nfadonna in the Nunziata, and mv mother was ill and 
couldn’t go, and I took the bunch of cocemns for her; and 
then he came to me in the church and I heard him say, 

‘ Tessa !* I knew him because he had taken rare of me at 
the San Giovanni, and then we went into the Piazza where 
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the fair was, and I had some berUngozzi^ for I was hungry 
and he was very good to me ; and at the end of the Piazza 
there was a holy father, and an altar like what they have 
at the processions outside the churches. So he married 
us, and then Naldo took me back into the church and left 
me; and I went home, and my mother died, and Nofri 
began to beat me more, and Naldo never came back. And 
I used to cry, and once at the carnival I saw him and fol- 
lowed him, and he was angry, and said he would come 
some time, I must wait. So I went and waited ; but, oh I 
it was a long while before he came; but he would have 
come if he could, for he was good; and then he took me 
away, because I cried and said I could not bear to stay 
with Nofri. And, oh ! I was so glad, and since then I 
have been always happy, for I don’t mind about the goats 
and mules, because I have Lillo and Ninna now ; and Naldo 
is never angry, only I think he doesn’t love Ninna so well 
as Lillo, and she is pretty.” 

Quite forgetting that she had thought her speech rather 
momentous at the beginning, Tessa fell to devouring Ninna 
with kisses, while Romola sat in silence with absent eyes. 
It was inevitable that in this moment she should think of 
the three beings before her chiefly in their relation to her 
own lot, and she was feeling the chill of disappointment 
that her difficulties were not to be solved by external law. 
She had relaxed her hold of Lillo, and was leaning her 
cheek against her hand, seeing nothing of the scene around 
her. Lillo was quick in perceiving a change that was not 
agreeable to him ; he had not yet made any return to her 
caresses, but he objected to their withdrawal, and putting 
up both his brown arms to pull her head towards him, he 
said, ” Play with me again !” 

Romola, roused from her self-absorption, clasped the 
lad anew, and looked from him to Tessa, who had now 
paused from her shower of kisses, and seemed to have re- 
turned to the more placid delight of contemplating the 
heavenly lady’s face. That face was undergoing a subtle 
change, like the gradual oncoming of a warmer, softer 
light. Presently Romola took her scissors from her scar- 
sella, and cut off one of her long wavy locks, while the 
three pair of wide eyes followed her movements with kitten- 
like observation. 

” I must go away from you now,” she said, ” but I will 
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leave this lock of hair that it may remind you of me, be- 
cause if you arc ever in trouble you can think that perhaps 
God will send me to take care of you again. 1 cannot 
tell you where to find me, but if I ever know that you want 
me, I will come to )ou. Addiol** 

She had set down Lillo hurriedly, and held out her hand 
to Tessa, who kissed it uith a mixture of awe and sorrow 
at this parting. Romola's mind was oppressed with 
thoughts ; she needed to be alone as s(H>n as possible, but 
with her habitual care for the least fortunate, she turned 
aside to put her hand in a friendly way on Monna Lisa's 
shoulder and make her a farewell sign. Before the old 
woman had finished her deep reverence, Romola had 
disappeared. 

Monna Lisa and Tessa moved towards each other by 
simultaneous impulses, while the two children stood cling- 
ing to their mother’s skirts as if they, too, felt the atmo- 
sphere of awe. 

“ Do you think she -d'as a saint?” said Tessa, In Lisa*a 
ear, showing her the lot k. 

Lisa rejected that notion very decidedly by a backward 
movement of her fingers, and then stroking the rippled 
gold, said, — 

” She’s a great and noble lady. I saw such in my 
youth. ” 

Romola went home and sat alone through the sultry 
hours of that day with the heavy certainly that her lot was 
unchanged. She was thrown back again on the connict 
between the demands of an outward law, which she recog- 
nized as a widely ramifying obligation, and the demands of 
inner moral facts which were becoming more and more 
peremptory. She had drunk in deeply the spirit of that 
teaching by which Savonarola had urged her to return to 
her place. .She felt that the sanctity attached to all close 
relations, and, therefore, pre-eminently to the closest, was 
but the expression in outward law of that result towards 
which all human goodness and nobleness must spontane- 
ously tend ; that the light abandonment of ties, whether 
inherited or voluntary, because they had ceased to be plea- 
sant, was the unrooting of social and personal virtue. 
What else had Tito’s crime towards Baldassarre been but 
that abandonment working itself out to the most hideous 
extreme of falsity and ingratitude? 
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evening. She would wait for him, and say what she had 
to say at once, for it was dilhcuU to get his ear during the 
day. If he had the slightest suspicion that personal words 
were coming, he slipped away uilh an appearance of un- 
premeditated ease. U'hen she sent for Maso to tell him 
that she would wait for his master, she observed that the 
old man looked at her and lingered with a mixture of hesi- 
tation and wondering anxiety ; but finding that she asked 
him no question, he slowly turned away. W hy should she 
ask questions? Perhaps Maso oidy knew or guessed 
something of what she knew already. 

It was l.ite before Tito came. Rt>mola had l>ecn pacing 
up and down the long room which had once l>ren the 
library, with the windows open, and a lcK>se white linen 
robe on ifistead of her usual black garment. .She was glad 
of that chiinge after the long hours of heat and motionless 
meditation ; but the coolness and exert ise made her more 
intensely wakeful, and as she went with the lamp in her 
hand to open the door for I'lto, he might well have l>refi 
startled by the vividness of her eyes and the expression of 
painful resolution, which was in (ontrast with her usual 
self-restrained quiescence before him. Hut it seemed that 
this exc itement was just w'hat he expected. 

“ .\h ! it is )ou, Romola. .M.iso is gone to bed,” he 
said, in a gra\c, quiet tone, interposing to close the door 
for her. Then, turning round, he said, looking at her 
more fully tli.in he was wont, *' You have heard it all, I 
see.” 

Romola quivered. lie thcai was inclined to take the 
initiative. He had hern to Tessa. .She led the wav 
through the nearest door, set down her lamp, and turned 
towards him .ig.iin. 

" You must not think despairingly of the consequeru r.s, ” 
said Tito, in a tone of soothing c^nc ouragerneni, at which 
Romola stood wondering, until he added, “ Hhc necusc'd 
ha\c too many family ties with all parties not to escape ; 
and Messer Hernardo del Nero has other things in his 
favour besides his age 

Romola started, and gave a cry as if she had been sud- 
denly stricken by a sharp weapon. 

“ What! >ou did not know it?” said Tito, putting his 
hand under her arm that he might lead her to a scat; but 
she seemed to be unaware of his touch. 
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“ Tell me,** she said hastily-^** tell me what it is.” 

” A man, whose name you may forget — Lamberto dell* 
Amelia — who was banished, has been seized within the 
territory : a letter has been found on him of very dangerous 
import to the chief Mediceans, and the scoundrel, who 
was once a favourite hound of Piero de’ Medici, is ready 
now to swear what any one pleases against him or his 
friends. Some have made their escape, but five are now 
in prison.** 

” My godfather?** said Romola, scarcaly above a whis- 
per, as Tito made a slight pause. 

“Yes: I grieve to say it. But along with him there 
are three, at least, whose names have a commanding 
interest even among the popular party — Niccolb Ridolfi, 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and Giannozzo Pucci.** 

The tide of Romola *s feelings had been violently turned 
into a new channel. In the tumult of that moment there 
could be no check to the words which came as the impul- 
sive utterance of her long accumulating horror. When 
Tito had named the men of whom she felt certain he was 
the confederate, she said, with a recoiling gesture and low- 
toned bitterness — 

“ And you — you are safe?** 

“ You are certainly an amiable wife, my Romola,** said 
Tito, with the coldest irony. “ Yes; I am safe.** 

They turned away from each other in silence. 


CHAPTER LVII 

WHY TITO WAS SAFE 

Tito had good reasons for saying that he was safe. In 
the last three months, during which he had foreseen the 
discovery of the Medicean conspirators as a probable event, 
he had had plenty of time to provide himself with resources. 
He had been strengthening his influence at Rome and at 
Milan, by being the medium of secret information and in- 
direct measures against the Prate and the popular party; 
he had cultivated more assiduously than ever the regard 
of this party, by showing subtle evidence that his political 
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convictions were entirely on their side; and all the while, 
instead of withdrawing his agency from the Mcdiceans, 
he had sought to be more actively employed and exclusively 
trusted by them. It was easy to him to keep up this triple 
game. The principle of duplicity admitted by the Medi- 
ceans on their own behalf deprived them of any standard 
by which they could measure the trustworthiness of a col- 
league who had not, like themselves, hereditary ‘.nterests, 
alliances, and prejudices, which were intensely Medicean. 
In their minds, to deceive the opposite party was fair 
stratagem ; to deceive their own party was a baseness to 
which they felt no temptation; and, in using Tito s facile 
ability, they were not keenly awake to the fact that the 
absence of traditional attachments which made him a con- 
venient agent was also the absence of what among them- 
selves was the chief guarantee of mutual honour. ^ Again, 
the Roman and Milanese friends of the aristocratic party, 
or Arrabbiati, who were the bitterest enemies of .Savona- 
rola, carried on a system of underhand corrcNpondencc and 
espionage, in which the deepest hypocrisy was the l>est ser- 
vice, and demanded the heaviest pay; so that to suspect 
an agent because he played a part strongly would have 
been an absurd want of logic. On the other hand, the 
Piagnoni of the popular party, who had the directness that 
belongs to energetic conviction, were the more inclined to 
credit Tito with sincerity in his political adhesion to them, 
because he affected no religious sympathies. 

By virtue of these conditions, the last three months had 
been a time of flattering success to Tito. The result he 
most cared for was the securing of a future position for 
himself at Rome or at Milan ; for he had a growing deter- 
mination, when the favourable moment should come, to 
quit Florence for one of those great capitals where life was 
easier, and the rewards of talent and learning were more 
splendid. At present, the scale dipp*‘d in favour of Milan ; 
and if within the year he could render certain services to 
Duke Ludovico Sforza, he had the prospect of a place at 
the Milanese court which outweighed the advantages of 

Rome. j 

The revelation of the .Medicean conspiracy, then, had 
been a subject of forethought to Tito; but he had not been 
able to foresee the mode in which it would be brought 
about. The arrest of Lamberto dell* Antclla with a tell-tale 
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his character as a Medicean a^ent should be unshaken for 
all Mediceans, and hence the fact that he had been a source 
of information to the authorities must be wrapped in prtv 
found secrecy. Still, some odour of the facts might escape 
in spite of precaution, and before Tito ctnild incur the 
unpleasant consequences of acting against his friends, he 
must be assured of immunity from any prosecution as a 
Medicean, and from deprivation of olhee for a >ear to 
come. 

These propositions did not sound in the e.ir of Kranccsco 
Valori precisely as they sound to us. Valori's mind was 
not intensely bent on the estimation of 1 ito’s conduct : 
and it was intensely bent on procuring an evliemc sentence 
against the five prisoners, I here were sure to be immense 
efforts to sa\e them; and it was to be wished (on public 
grounds) that the e\ idence against them should be of tlir 
strongest, so as to alarm all wt'll-affci'ted men at the 
dangers of clemencv. 'I hr charatter of Irgal proceeding> 
at that time implied that idrnce was one of those <icsir- 
able tilings which could only he come at by foul me. ms To 
catch a few people and torture them into confessing every- 
body's guilt was one step towaids justice; and it was not 
always easy to sec the next, unh ''S .i traitor turned up. 
Lamberto deH’ Antella had been tortured in aid of his 
previous willingness to tell more than he knew'; never- 
theless, additional and stronger facts were desirable, 
especially against Bernardo del Nero, who, so far as 
appeared hitherto, had simply refrained from betraying thr 
late plot after ha\ing tried in vain to discourage it ; for the 
welfare of Morence demanded that tlie guilt of Bernardo 
del Nero should be put in the strongt.st light. So l*r,in- 
ccsco V alori /ralously brlirwed; and perhaps he was not 
himself aware that the stiength of his /cal was determme<l 
by his hatred. He decided th.it Tito’s jiroposition ought 
to be accepted, laid it before his colleagues without dis- 
closing Tito’s name, and won them o\er to his opinion 
Late in the day, Tito was admitted to an audience of the 
Special Coimcil. and produced a deep sensation among 
them by revealing another plot for ensuring the mastery of 
Florence to Piero dc’ M<dici, which was to have liren 
carried into execution in the middle of this very month of 
August. Documentarv evidence on this subject would do 
more than anything else to make the right course dear. 
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He received a commission to start for Siena by break of 
day; and, besides this, he carried away with him from the 
council chamber a written guarantee of his immunity and 
of his retention of office. 

Among the twenty Florentines who bent their grave eyes 
on Tito, as he stood gracefully before them, speaking of 
startling things with easy periphrasis, and with that appar- 
ently unaffected admission of being actuated by motives 
short of the highest, which is often the intensest affecta- 
tion, there were several whose minds were not too entirely 
pre-occupied to pass a new judgment on him in these new 
circumstances ; they silently concluded that this ingenious 
and serviceable Greek was in future rather to be used for 
public needs than for private intimacy. Unprincipled men 
were useful, enabling those who had more scruples to keep 
their hands tolerably clean in a world where there was 
much dirty work to be done. Indeed, it was not clear to 
respectable Florentine brains, unless they held the Frate’s 
extravagant belief in a possible purity and loftiness to be 
striven for on this earth, how life was to be carried on in 
any department without human instruments whom it 
would not be unbecoming to kick or to spit upon in the 
act of handing them their wages. Some of these very 
men who passed a tacit judgment on Tito were shortly to 
be engaged in a memorable transaction that could by no 
means have been carried through without the use of an 
unscrupulousness as decided as his ; but, as their own 
bright Pulci had said for them, it is one thing to love the 
fruits of treachery, and another thing to love traitors — 

** II tradimento a molti place assal, 

Ma 11 tradltore a gnun non piacqiie ma\.' 

The same society has had a gibbet for the murderer and a 
gibbet for the martyr, an execrating hiss for a dastardly 
act, and as loud a hiss for many a word of generous truth- 
fulness or just insight : a mixed condition of things which 
is the sign, not of hopeless confusion, but of struggling 
order. 

For Tito himself, he was not unaware that he had sunk 
a little in the estimate of the men who had accepted his 
services. He had that degree of self-contemplation which 
necessarily accompanies the habit of acting on well-con- 
sidered reasons, of whatever quality ; and if he could have 
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chosen, he would have declined to see himself disapproved 
by men of the world. He had never meant to be disap- 
proved ; he had meant always to conduct himself so ably that 
if he acted in opposition to the standard of other men they 
should not be aware of it ; and the barrier between himself 
and Romola had been raised by the im[^>ossibility of such 
concealment with her. He shrank from condemnatory 
judgments as from a climate to which he could not adapt 
himself. But things were not so plastic in the hands of 
cleverness as could be wished, and events had turned out 
inconveniently. He had really no rancour against Messer 
Bernardo del Nero; he had a personal liking for Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni and Giannozzo Pucci. He had served them 
very ably, and in such a way that if their party had been 
winners he would have merited high reward ; but was he 
to relinquish all the agreeable fruits of life because their 
party had failed? His proffer of a little additional proof 
against them would prt)bably have no influence on their 
fate; in fact, he felt convinced they would escape any 
extreme consequences; but if he had not given it, his own 
fortunes, which made a jiromising fabric, would have been 
utterly ruined. And what motive could any man really 
have, except his own interest? Horentincs whose passions 
were engaged in their petty and precarious political 
schemes might have no sclf-mterest separable from family 
pride and tenacity in old hatreds and attachments; a 
modern simpleton who swallowed whole one of the old 
systems of philosophy, and took the inciigcstion it occasioned 
for the signs of a divine afflux or the voice of an inward 
monitor, might see his interest in a form of self-conceit 
which he called self-rewarding virtue; fanatics who be- 
lieved in the coming scourge and renovation might sec 
their own interest in a future palm branch and white robe ; 
but no man of clear intellect allowed his course to be deter- 
mined by such puerile impulses or questionable inward 
fumes. Did not Pontanus, poet and philosopher of un- 
rivalled Latinity, make the finest possible oration at Naples 
to welcome the French king, who had come to dethrone 
the learned orator’s royal friend and patron? and still 
Pontanus held up his head and prospered. Men did not 
really care about these things, except when their fKTsonal 
spleen was touched. It was weakness only that was 
despised ; power of any sort carried its immunity ; and no 
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man, unless by very rare good fortune, could mount high 
in the world without incurring a few unpleasant neces- 
sities which laid him open to enmity, and perhaps to a 
little hissing, when enmity wanted a pretext. 

It was a faint prognostic of that hissing, gathered by 
Tito from certain indications when he was before the 
council, which gave his present conduct the character of 
an epoch to him, and made him dwell on it with argumenta- 
tive vindication. It was not that he was taking a deeper 
step in wrong-doing, for it was not possible that he should 
feel any tie to the Mediceans to be stronger than the tie 
to his father ; but his conduct to his father had been hidden 
by successful lying ; his present act did not admit of total 
concealment — in its very nature it was a revelation. And 
Tito winced under his new liability to disesteem. 

Well ! a little patience, and in another year, or perhaps 
in half a year, he might turn his back on these hard, eager 
Florentines, with their futile quarrels and sinking fortunes. 
His brilliant success at Florence had had some ugly flaws 
in it : he had fallen in love with the wrong woman, and 
Baldassarre had come back under incalculable circum- 
stances. But as Tito galloped with a loose rein towards 
Siena, he saw a future before him in which he would no 
longer be haunted by those mistakes. He had much money 
safe out of Florence already; he was in the fresh ripeness 
of eight-and-twenty ; he was conscious of well-tried skill. 
Could he not strip himself of the past, as of rehearsal 
clothing, and throw away the old bundle, to robe himself 
for the real scene? 

It did not enter into Tito’s meditations on the future, 
that, on issuing from the council chamber and descending 
the stairs, he had brushed against a man whose face he 
had not stayed to recognize in the lamplight. The man 
was Ser Ceccone — also willing to serve the State by giving 
information against unsuccessful employers. 
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CHAPTFR LVIII 

A UNM. UM)l RSI \M>1SG 

Tito soon returned from Siena, hut almost immediately 
set out on another jt)urney, tri>m which he did no? return 
till the seventeenth of .\uj^;iLst. Nearly a iortni^ht had 
passed since the arrest of the accused, and still they were 
m prison, still their late was uncertain. Komola had lelt 
durinj:^ this interval as if all cares were sus|>ended for her, 
other than watchinj^ the tUictuatinj^ prohahilities ei>ncern- 
infT that fate. Sometimes the\ seemetl stronj^ly in favour 
of the prisoners; for the ch.inces of elfeciive interests on 
their behalf were heii^htened by delay, and an indelinite 
prospect of delay was opened by the reduetance of all 
[lersons in autlu>rity to incur the <Miium attendant on any 
decision. On the <‘nc side there was a loud (‘ry that the 
l\('pul)lic was in clanj^cr, and that hnitv to the firisontTS 
would be the signal (d att.ick for all its enemies; on the 
other, tlure was the c'ertainty that a sentence of death 
and confiscation of property passed on live citizens of 
distlnj^uished name, would entail the lancorous hatred of 
their relatives on all who were c onspuaiously instrumental 
to such a sentenc e 

'I he final judi^Muent prope rly lay with the ha^^dit, wlio 
presided over the .idministration of crnninal justice; and 
tlic sentence depended on a majority of six vote's. Hut the 
I'a^ht shrank from tlic'ir onerous i csponsihihty, and asked 
in this exceptional case to h.ive it shareci by the Sij^noria 
(or the (ionfaloniere and the ci^ht Triors). 1 he Si^moria 
in its turn shruj^j^rd its shoulders, and prciposed the appeal 
to the (IrcMt Ccmncil I'Or, .iccordm^ to a law passed by 
(he earnest persuasion of Savonarola nearly three years 
before, whenever a c itizen was condemned to death by the 
fatal six voles (cMllc'd the set fare or \ix beans, beans bcin^ 
in more senses than one the [Killtic.d pulse ot Morence ), he 
had the rifjht of appealing from that sentence to the (jreal 
Council. 

But in this stape of the business, the friends of the 
accused resisted the appeal, determined chiefly by the wis»h 
to gain delay; and, in fact, strict legality required that 
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Piagnone as he is, will not lightly forgive the death of his 
brother Niccol6/* 

“ But how can the Appeal be denied/’ said Romola, in- 
dignantly, “ when it is the law — when it was one of the 
chief glories of the popular government to have passed the 
law?” 

” They call this an exceptional case. Of course there are 
ingenious arguments, but there is much more of loud 
bluster about the danger of the Republic. But, you see, 
no opposition could prevent the assembly from being pro- 
rogued, and a certain powerful influence rightly applied 
during the next three days might determine the wavering 
courage of those who desire that the Appeal should be 
granted, and might even give a check to the headlong 
enmity of Francesco Valori. It happens to have come to 
my knowledge that the Frate has so far interfered as to 
send a message to him in favour of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. I 
know you can sometimes have access to the Frate : it 
might at all events be worth while to use your privilege 
now. ” 

“It is true,” said Romola, with an air of abstraction. 
“ I cannot believe that the Frate would approve denying 
the Appeal.” 

“ I heard it said by more than one person in the court of 
the Palazzo, before I came away, that it would be to the 
everlasting discredit of Fra Girolamo if he allowed a 
government which is almost entirely made up of his party, 
to deny the Appeal, without entering his protest, when he 
has been boasting in his books and sermons that it was he 
who got the law passed. ^ But between ourselves, with all 
respect for your Frate ’s ability, my Romola, he has got into 
the practice of preaching that form of human sacrifices 
called killing tyrants and wicked malcontents, which some 

* The most recent, and in some respects the best, biog-rapher of 
Savonarola, Signor Villari, endeavours to show that the Law of 
Appeal ultimately enacted, being wider than the law originally 
contemplated by Savonarola, was a source of bitter anno\ance to 
him, as a contrivance of the aristocratic party for attaching to the 
measures of the popular government the injurious results of licence. 
But in taking this view the estimable biographer lost sight of the fact 
that, not only in his sermons, but in a deliberately prepared book 
(the Compendium Revelatwnum) written long after the Appeal had 
become law, Savonarola enumerates among the benefits secured to 
Florence, ** the Appeal from the Six VoteSf advocated by me^ for the greater 
tecurUy of the cittMens/* 
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of his followers arc likely to think inconsistent with lenity 
in the present case.’’ 

“ I know, I know,** said Romola. with a look and tone 
of pain. “ But he is driven into those excesses of speech. 
It used to be different. 1 -ai/l ask for an interview. I 
cannot rest without it. 1 trust in the greatness of his 
heart.” 

She was not looking at Tito; her eyes uere bent with a 
vague gaze towards the ground, and she had no distinct 
consciousness that the words she heard came from her 
husband. 

Better lose no time, tluMi,” said Tito, with unmixed 
suavity, mo\ mg his cap round in his hands as if he were 
about to put It on and dcfi.irt. *' And now, Komola, you 
will perhaps be able to see, in spite i>f f)rejudice, that my 
wishes go with yours in this matter ^'ou vull not regard 
the misfortune of my s.ifi tv as an <>ff( ncc. ” 

Sometliing like an electric shock p.issed through 
Rc^mola : it was the full consciousness ol her hu.sband’s 
picsence returning to her. .She l»H>ked at him without 
speaking. 

” At least,” he added, in .1 slightly harder tone, ’’you 
will endeavour to base our inteo nurse on some other 
reasonings than that be('ansc an evil deed is possible, / 
have done it. Am 1 alone to be b<*\ond the pale of your 
extensive chanty''^” 

'I'he feeling which had been dri\en back from Romola'.* 
lips a fortnight before rose again with the gathered force 
of a tid.il ua\c. She spoke with a diaisiun uliicli told 
him that she was careless of ronset|uen< es. 

” It is too late, Tito I here is no killing the suspicion 
that deceit has once begotten. And now I know e\crything. 

I know who that old man w.is : he was your father, to 
whom you o\\e e\ crything — to whom you owe more than 
if you had been his own r'hild. By the side of that, it is a 
sm.ill thing that you brtikc my trust and my father’s. As 
long as you deny the truth about that f>ld man, there is 
a horror rising between us : the law th.it should make 
us one can never be obeyed. I too am a human bring. I 
have a soul of my own that abhors your actions. Our 
union is a pretence— as if a pr rpetual lie could be a sacred 
marriage. ” 

Tito did not answer immediately. When he did .s|>cak 
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it was with a calculated caution, that was stimulated by 
alarm. 

“ And you mean to carry out that independence by 
quitting me, I presume?** 

“ I desire to quit you,** said Romola, impetuously. 

“ And supposing I do not submit to part with what the 
law gives me some security for retaining? You will then, 
of course, proclaim your reasons in the ear of all Florence. 
You will bring forward your mad assassin, who is doubt- 
less ready to obey your call, and you will tell the world that 
you believe his testimony because he is so rational as to 
desire to assassinate me. You will first inform the Signoria 
that I am a Medicean conspirator, and then you will inform 
the Mediceans that I have betrayed them, and in both 
cases you will offer the excellent proof that you believe 
me capable in general of everything bad. It will certainly 
be a striking position for a wife to adopt. And if, on such 
evidence, you succeed in holding me up to infamy, you will 
have surpassed all the heroines of the Greek drama.” 

He paused a moment, but she stood mute. He went on 
with the sense of mastery. 

” I believe you have no other grievance against me 
except that I have failed in fulfilling some lofty indefinite 
conditions on which you gave me your wifely affection, so 
that, by withdrawing it, you have gradually reduced me to 
the careful supply of your wants as a fair Piagnone of 
high condition and liberal charities. I think your success 
in gibbeting me is not certain. But doubtless you would 
begin by winning the ear of Messer Bernardo del Nero?’* 

‘‘ Why do I speak of anything?” cried Romola, in 
anguish, sinking on her chair again. ” It is hateful in me 
to be thinking of myself.” 

She did not notice when Tito left the room, or know how 
long it was before the door opened to admit Monna 
Brigida. But in that instant she started up and said, — 

‘‘ Cousin, we must go to .San Marco directly. I must see 
my confessor, Fra Salvestro.” 
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CHAPTKR LIX 

PLE\I>!\G 

The morning' was in its early bri^jhtncss when Romola 
was again on her way to San Marco, having obtained 
through P'ra Salvestro, tlic evening before, the promise of 
an interview with Fra Ciirolamo in the chapter-house of the 
convent. The rigidity with which Savonarola guardeti his 
life from all the pretexts of calumny made such interviews 
very rare, and whenever they were granted, they were kept 
free from any appearance of mystery. l*i>r this reason the 
hour chosen was one at which there were likely to be other 
visitors in the outer cloisters of San Marct>. 

She chose to pass through the heart of the city that she 
might notice the signs of public feeling. ICvery K^*gia, 
every convenient corner of the pia/za, eveiy shop that made 
a rendezvous for gossips, was astir vvitli the excitement of 
gratuitous debate; a languishing trade tending to make 
political discussion all the more vigorous. It was clear that 
the parties for and ag^iinst the death of the conspirators 
were bent on making the fullest use of the three daNs‘ 
interval in order to determine the popular mood. Already 
handbills were in circulation; .some presenting, in large 
print, the alternative of justice on the conspirators or ruin 
to the Republic; others in etjually large print urging the 
observance of the law and the granting of the Appeal. 
Round these jutting islets of bl.ick capitals there were lakes 
of smaller charat ters setting forth arguments less neces- 
sary to be read : for it was an opiniem entertained at that 
time (in the first flush of triumph at the discovery of print- 
ing), that there was no argument more widely convincing 
than question-begging phraves in large type. 

Romola, however, cared especially to become acquainted 
with the arguments in smaller type, and, though obliged 
to hasten forward, she Ux^ked round anxiously as she went 
that she might miss no opportunity of securing copies. 
For a long way she saw none but such as were in the 
hands of eager readers, or else fixed on the walls, from 
which in some places the sbirri were tearing them down. 
But at last, passing behind San (iiovanni with a quickened 
pace that she might avoid the many acquaintances who 
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frequented the piazza, she saw Bratti with a stock of hand- 
bills which he appeared to be exchanging for small coin 
with the passers-by. She was too familiar with the 
humble life of Florence for Bratti to be any stranger to 
her, and turning towards him she sad, “ Have you two 
sorts of handbills, Bratti? Let me have them quickly.” 

” Two sorts,” said Bratti, separating the wet sheets with 
a slowness that tried Romola 's patience. ” There’s ‘ Law,’ 
and there’s ‘ Justice.’ ” 

‘‘ Which sort do you sell most of?” 

” ‘ Justice * — * Justice ’ goes the quickest, — so I raised 
the price, and made it two danari. But then I bethought me 
the ‘ Law ’ was good ware too, and had as good a right to 
be charged for as ‘Justice;* for people set no store by 
cheap things, and if I sold the ‘ Law ’ at one danaro, I 
should be doing it a wrong. And I’m a fair trader. ‘ Law,’ 
or ‘ Justice,’ it’s all one to me; they’re good wares. I got 
’em both for nothing, and I sell ’em at a fair profit. But 
you’ll want more than one of a sort?” 

” No, no: here’s a white quattrino for the two,” said 
Romola, folding up the bills and hurrying away. 

She was soon in the outer cloisters of San Marco, where 
Fra Salvestro was awaiting her under tlie cloister, but did 
not notice the approach of her light step. He was chat- 
ting, according to his habit, with lay visitors ; for under 
the auspices of a government friendly to the Frate, the 
timidity about frequenting San Marco, which had followed 
on the first shock of the Excommunication, had been 
gradually giving way. In one of these lay visitors she 
recognized a well-known satellite of hVancesco Valori, 
named Andrea Cambini, who was narrating or expounding 
with emphatic gesticulation, while Fra Sahestro w^as listen- 
ing with that air of trivial curiosity which tells that the 
listener cares very much about news and very little about 
its quality. This characteristic of her confessor, which 
was always repulsive to Romola, was made exasperating 
to her at this moment by the certainty she gathered, from 
the disjointed words wdiich reached her ear, that Cambini 
was narrating something relative to the fate of the con- 
spirators. She chose not to approach the group, but as 
soon as she saw that she had arrested Fra Salvestro’s 
attention, she turned towards the door of the chapter- 
house, while he, making a sign of approval, disappeared 
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within the inner cloister. A lay Brother stCKxl ready to 
open the door of the chapter-house for her, and cUKstHi it 
behind her as she entered. 

Once more looked at by those s.id frescoed figures 
which had seemed to be mourmnj; with her at the de.itli 
of her brotlicr Dino, it was inevitalile th.it sinnethin^ of that 
scene should come back to her; hut the intense tH-'cupation 

of her mind with the present made the rernembr.ince less 

a retrosp<.*ct than an indistinct itcurreiue impressions 

which blended themselves with her .i^it.itin^ fears, as if 
her actual anxietv were a reviv.d of the stroni; ve.irnmj^^ 
she had once Ixdore brou^dit to this spj^t to be repelled 
by marble rit^idity. She j^avc no sp.uc for the remem- 
brance to become more definite, for she at once opened the 
handbills, thmkint^ she should [unhips be able to re.id 
them in the interval before hr.i (iirolamo appe.irc'd. But bv 
the time she had re.id to the end of the one that recom- 
mended the observani'c of the law » the door was openinj^, 
and doublmj^ U[) the p.ipers she stood e\[)«‘( t.mt. 

When the Prate h.id entend she knelt, acioidinj^ to the 
u.sual practK'c of those who saw him m priv.ite, but as 
.scx>n as he had uttr ied a benedic torv i^oertinp; she rose .ind 
st(xxl opposite to him at a f<’w y.irds’ ciistame Owinj^^ to 
his seclusion since he had been < \< ctmmunic.ited, it had 
been an unusually lonj^ while sinca’ she h.ul seen him, and 
the late months had visiblv deepened in his f.u e the marks 
of ov(’rta\ed ment.il activitv and ln'dily seventies; anti vet 
Romf>la was not so constaous of tins chanp^e as of another, 
which was less (h linable W'as it th.it the expression of 
serene elevation and pure hum.m fe llowship whn h had om r 
moved her was no lon^o r pr<s<*nt m the s.ime force, or was 
it that the sense of his bemo flivided from her in her feeling 
about her f,^oflfather roused the shimbei in^^ sources nf 
alienation, aiul marred her own vision-' Perhaps hr>tb 
causes were at work. Our relations v\ith our fellow-men 
arc most often determined hv ronuadent currents of that 
sort; the inexcusable word or deed seldom comes until after 
affection or reveicnre has been already enfeebled by the 
Strain of repeated excuses. 

It was true that .Sav onarola’s ^danre at Komola had some 
of that hardness which is caused by an C|^M>istir preposses- 
sion. He divined that the interview .she had souj^ht was to 
turn on the fate of the conspirators, a subject on which he 

•g m 
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had already had to quell inner voices that might become 
loud again when encouraged from without. Seated in his 
cell, correcting the sheets of his Triumph of the Cross ^ it 
was easier to repose on a resolution of neutrality. 

‘‘It is a question of moment, doubtless, on which you 
wished to see me, my daughter,** he began, in a tone 
which was gentle rather from self-control than from imme- 
diate inclination. “ 1 know you are not wont to lay stress 
on small matters.** 

“ Father, you know what it is before I tell you,** said 
Romola, forgetting everything else as soon as she began 
to pour fortih her plea. “You know what I am caring 
for — it is for the life of the old man I love best in the 
world. The thought of him has gone together with the 
thought of my father as long as I remember the daylight. 
That is my warrant for coming to you, even if my coming 
should have been needless. Perhaps it is : perhaps you 
have already determined that your power over the hearts 
of men shall be used to prevent them from denying to 
Florentines a right which you yourself helped to earn for 
them. ’* 

“ I meddle not with the functions of the State, my 
daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, strongly disinclined to 
reopen externally a debate which he had already gone 
through inwardly. “ I have preached and laboured that 
Florence should have a good government, for a good 
government is needful to the perfecting of the Christian 
life; but I keep away my hands from particular affairs 
which it is the office of experienced citizens to administer.** 

“ Surely, father ** Romola broke off. She had uttered 

this first word almost impetuously, but she was checked 
by the counter agitation of feeling herself in an attitude 
of remonstrance towards the man who had been the source 
of guidance and strength to her. In the act of rebelling 
she was bruising her own reverence. 

Savonarola was too keen not to divine something of the 
conflict that was arresting her — too noble, deliberately to 
assume in calm speech that self-justifying evasiveness into 
which he was often hurried in public by the crowding 
impulses of the orator. 

“ Say what is in your heart; speak on, my daughter,** 
he said, standing with his arms laid one upon the other, 
and looking at her with quiet expectation. 
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** I was going to say, father, that this matter is surely of 
higher moment than many about which 1 ha\e heard you 
preach and exhort fervidly. If it bt'longcd to you to urge 
that men condemned for offences against the State should 
have the right to apjH\d to the Circat Council — if — 
Romola was getting eager again — “ if \ou cimnt it a glory 
to have won that right for them, can it less belong to you 
to declare yourself against the right being dt‘nic*d to almost 
the first men who need it? Surely that touches the Chris- 
tian life more closely than whether you knew beforehand 
that the Dauphin would die, or whether l*isa will be 
conquered. ” 

There was a subtle mo\ement, like a subdued sign of 
pain, in SavcrKirola 's strong lips, l>ef(^re he b<‘gan to 
speak. 

“ My d.nighter, I speak as it is given me to speak - I 
am not master of the tiFiics when I m.n l>c(*oine the vehicle 
of knowledge beyond the common lights of men. In this 
case I have no illumination Iwyoiul vvh.it wi'^dom may give 
to those w'ho arc charged with the safety of the State. As 
to tlie law of .Appeal against the Six Voles, I lalionrc'd to 
have it passed in order that no Morentinc should be suhjcN't 
to loss of life and goods tlirough the priv.itc hatrc'd of a 
few who might happen to be in powet ; but thc‘sr five men, 
who have desired to overthrow a free government and 
restore a corrujit tyrant, h.ivc been c ondemncci with the 
assent of a large* assc'inhly of thc-ir fc*llovv'eiti7ens. 'I hey 
refused at first to have the ir cause brought l>eforr the Circat 
Council. They have lost the right to the appeal.” 

” How can tluv have lost it''” said Romola. ” It is 
the right to appeal against c'cmdrmnation, and they have 
never been condemnccl till now; ancl, forgive me, father, 
it is private hatred that would dc*ny them the apf)eal ; it 
15 the violence of the few that frightens others; else why 
was the assembly dividc-d again directly after it had seemed 
to agree? And if anything weighs against the observance 
of the law, let this weigh for it — this, that you used to 
preach more earnestly than all else, that there should be 
no place given to hatred and bloodshed because of these 
party strifes, so that private ill-will should not find its 
opportunities in public acts. Father, yrm know that there 
is private hatred concerned here : will it not dishonour you 
not to have interposed on the side of mercy, when there 
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are many who hold that it is also the side of law and 
justice ?’' 

“My daughter/* said Fra Girolamo, with more visible 
emotion than before, “ there is a mercy which is weakness, 
and even treason against the common good. The safety of 
Florence, which means even more than the welfare of 
Florentines, now demands severity, as it once demanded 
mercy. It is not only for a past plot that these men are 
condemned, but also for a plot which has not yet been 
executed ; and the devices that were leading to its execution 
are not put an end to : the tyrant is still gathering his forces 
in Romagna, and the enemies of Florence, who sit in the 
highest places of Italy, are ready to hurl any stone that 
will crush her.** 

“ What plot?** said Romola, reddening, and trembling 
with alarmed surprise. 

“ You carry papers in your hand, I see,’* said Fra 
Girolamo, pointing to the handbills. “ One of them will, 
perhaps, tell you that the government has had new 
information. ** 

Romola hastily opened the handbill she had not yet read, 
and saw that the government had now positive evidence of 
a second plot, which was to have been carried out in this 
August time. To her mind it was like reading a confirm- 
ation that Tito had won his safety by foul means ; his pre- 
tence of wishing that the Frate should exert himself on 
behalf of the condemned only helped the wretched convic- 
tion. She crushed up the paper in her hand, and, turning 
to Savonarola, she said, with new passion, “ Father, what 
safety can there be for Florence when the worst man can 
always escape? And,’* she went on, a sudden flash of 
remembrance coming from the thought about her husband, 
“ have not you yourself encouraged this deception which 
corrupts the life of Florence, by wanting more favour to be 
shown to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, who has worn two faces, 
and flattered you with a show of affection, when my god- 
father has always been honest? Ask all Florence who of 
those five men has the truest heart, and there will not be 
many who will name any other name than Bernardo del 
Nero. You did interpose with Francesco Valori for the 
sake of one prisoner : you have not then been neutral ; and 
you know that your word will be powerful.** 

“ I do not desire the death of Bernardo,’* said Savona- 
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rola, colouring: deeply. “ It would be cnouch if he were 
sent out of the city.” 

Then why do you not speak to save an old man of 
seventy-five from dyings a death oi ignominy — to ijivc him 
at least the fair chances of the law.-*” burst out Komola, 
the impetuosity of her nature so roused that she forgot 
everything^ but her indig^nation. “ It is not ih.it you led 
bound to be neutral; else why did you sj>eak for la)rcnzo 
fornabuoni? You spoke for him because he is more 
friendly to San Marco; my g^odfather feig^ns no friendship. 
It is not, then, as a .Mcdicean that my godfather is to die; 
it is as a man you have no love for !” 

When Romola paused, with clucks glowlnir, and with 
quivering lips, there was de.id silence. As she saw- Kia 
Girolamo standing motionless before her, she seemed to 
herself to be hearing her own words o\er again; words 
that seemed in this echo of consciousness to be in stiange, 
painful dissonance with the memoru s that made part of his 
presence to her. The moments of sdence were expanded 
by gathering compunction and self-<loubt. Slie had com- 
mitted sacrilege in her passion. And even the sense that 
she could retract nothing of her ple.i, tliat her mind could 
not submit itself to Savonarohi's negative, m.ide it the 
more needful to her to satisfy those reverential memories. 
With a sudden moNcment towards him she said,- 

” Forgive me, fatlu-r; it is p.iin to me to have spoken 
those words — yet I cannot help speaking. I am little and 
feeble compared with you; vou brought me light and 
strength. Ibit I submitted because I felt the proflered 
strength — because I saw the light Now 1 cannot see it. 
Father, you \oursclf declare th.it tlu-re c'omes a moment 
when the soul must have no guide but the voice within it, 
to tell whether the consecrated thing has sacred virtue. 
And therefore I must speak 

Savonarola had that readily roused resentment towards 
opposition, hardly separable from a power-loving and 
powerful nature, accustomed to seek great end.s that east 
a reflected grandeur on the means by which they arc sought. 
His sermons have much of that red flame in them. And if 
he had been a meaner man his susceptibility might have 
shown itself in irritation at Romola's accusatory freedom, 
which was in strong contrast with the deference he habitu- 
ally received from his disciples. Hut at this moment such 
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power of certain human virtues. The wickedest man is 
often not the moo( insurmountable obstacle to the triumph 
of good.” 

” Then why do you say again, that you dc not desire 
my godfather’s death?” said Romolai in mingled anger 
and despair. ” Rather, you hold it the more needful he 
should die because he is the better man. I cannot unravel 
your thoughts, father; I cannot hear the real voice of 
your judgment and conscience.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Savonarola said, 
with keener emotion than he had yet shown, — 

” Be thankful, my daughter, if your own soul has been 
spared perplexity; and judge not those to whom a harder 
lot has been given. You see one ground of action in this 
matter. 1 see many. I ha\c to choose that which will 
further the work entrusted to me. The end 1 seek is one 
to which minor respects must be sacrificed. The death of 
five men — were they less guilty than these — is a light matter 
weighed against the w'ithstanding of the vii ious tyrannies 
which stitle the life of Italy, and foster the corruption of 
the Church ; a light matter weighed against the furthering 
of God’s kingdom upon earth, the end for which I live 
and am willing myself to die.” 

Under any other circumstances, Romola would have 
been sensitive to the appeal at the beginning of Savona- 
rola’s speech; but at this moment she was so utterly in 
antagonism with him, that what he called i>erplexity 
seemed to her sophistry and doiiblencss ; and as he went 
on, his words only fed that llame of indignation, which now 
again, more fully than ever before, lit up the memory of 
all his mistakes, and made her trust in him seem to have 
been a purblind delusion. She spoke almost with bitter- 
ness. 

” Do you, then, know so well w^hat will further the 
coming of God’s kingdom, father, that you will dare to 
despise the plea of mcrcy--of justice— of faithfulness to 
your own teaching? Has the French king, then, brought 
renovation to Italy? Take care, father, lest your enemies 
have some reason when they say, that in your visions of 
what will further God’s kingdom you see only what will 
strengthen your own party.” 

“And that is true!” said Savonarola, with flashing 
eyes. Romola ’s voice had seemed to him in that moment 
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behalf of the condemned only helped the wretched convic- 
tion. She crushed up the paper in her hand, and, turning 
to Savonarola, she said, with new passion, “ Father, what 
safety can there be for Florence when the worst man can 
always escape? And,’* she went on, a sudden flash of 
remembrance coming from the thought about her husband, 
“ have not you yourself encouraged this deception which 
corrupts the life of Florence, by wanting more favour to be 
shown to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, who has worn two faces, 
and flattered you with a show of affection, when my god- 
father has always been honest? Ask all Florence who of 
those five men has the truest heart, and there will not be 
many who will name any other name than Bernardo del 
Nero. You did interpose with Francesco Valori for the 
sake of one prisoner : you have not then been neutral ; and 
you know that your word will be powerful.** 

“ I do not desire the death of Bernardo,’* said Savona- 
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the noise from the council chamber had reached the crowd 
outside. Only within the last liour had the question In'en 
decided: the Sii^^noria had remained divided, four of them 
standing” out resolutely for the Appeal in spite of the strof^g 
argument that if they did not give w'ay their houses should 
be sacked, until Francesco Valori, in brief and furious 
speech, made the determination of his parly more ominously 
distinct by declaring that if the Signona would not defend 
the liberties of the Florentine people by executing those live 
perfidious citizens, there would not be wanting others who 
would take that cau.NC in h.ind to the peril of all who 
opposed it. The Florentine C.ito triumphed. W hen the 
votes were counted .igain, the four obstin.ite white beans 
no longer appeared ; the whoh‘ nine were of the fatal .ilhrm- 
ative black, deciding the death of the five prisoners without 
delav — deciding also, onlv tacitly and vMth much more 
delay, the death of Francesco X'alori. 

And now, while the judiei.il Fight wcie gone to the 
Bargello to prepare for the execution, the five c'ondemned 
men were being led barcfcKit .ind In iions throuLdi the 
midst of the council. It was tluir fiiends who h.id con- 
trived tills: would not Morentines be moved by the' visible 
.issociatK Ml cd siK'h cTuel ignominv with two vc’iuu.'ible ru n 
like Bernardo del \oro and Nicc'olcS Ridnlfi, who h.ul taken 
their bias long before the new order of things had come 
to make Medireanism retrotrrade - - v\ ith two hrilli.int 
popular young men like loin.ihucmi and Finci, whose .ab- 
sence would be felt as a haunting v.u.iiu'y wherever there 
was a meeting of ebief Florentines.-' It was useless • such 
pity as could be awakenc'd now w.is of that hopeless soil 
which leads not to rescue, but to the tardier action of 
revenge. 

While this scene was passing upstairs Komol.a stood 
below against one of the m.issivc pillars in the* coiiit of 
the palace, expecting the moment when her godfather 
would appear, on Ins way to everution. By the use of 
strong interest she had gained oc’rmission to visit him in 
the evening of this dav, and remain vclth him until I lie 
result of the coiinc il should be determined. And now she 
was waiting with his confessor to follow the guard that 
would lead him to the Bargello. Her heart was l>rnt on 
clinging to the presence of the childless old man to the last 
moment, as her father would have done; and she had 
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overpowered all remonstrances. Giovan Battista Ridolfi, a 
disciple of Savonarola, who was going in bitterness to 
behold the death of his elder brother Niccol6, had pro- 
mised that she should be guarded, and now stood by her 
side. 

Tito, too, was in the palace; but Romola had not seen 
him. Since the evening of the seventeenth they had 
avoided each other, and Tito only knew by inference from 
the report of the Prate’s neutrality that her pleading had 
failed. He was now surrounded with official and other 
personages, both Florentine and foreign, who had been 
awaiting the issue of the long-protracted council, main- 
taining, except when he was directly addressed, the sub- 
dued air and grave silence of a man whom actual events 
are placing in a painful state of strife between public and 
private feeling. When an allusion was made to his wife 
in relation to those events, he implied that, owing to the 
violent excitement of her mind, the mere fact of his con- 
tinuing to hold office under a government concerned in 
her godfather’s condemnation, roused in her a diseased 
hostility towards him ; so that for her sake he felt it best 
not to approach her. 

** Ah, the old Bardi blood I” said Cennini, with a shrug. 
** I shall not be surprised if this business shakes her loose 
from the Prate, as well as some others I could name.” 

” It is excusable in a woman, who is doubtless beautiful, 
since she is the wife of Messer Tito,” said a young French 
envoy, smiling and bowing to Tito, “to think that her 
affections must overrule the good of the State, and that 
nobody is to be beheaded who is anybody’s cousin; but 
such a view is not to be encouraged in the male population. 
It seems to me your Florentine polity is much weakened 
by it.” 

“ That is true,” said Niccol6 Macchiavclli ; “ but where 
personal ties are strong, the hostilities they raise must be 
taken due account of. Many of these halfway severities 
are mere hot-headed blundering. The only safe blows to 
be inflicted on men and parties are the blows that are too 
heavy to be avenged.” 

“ Niccolb,” said Cennini, “ there is a clever wickedness 
in thy talk sometimes that makes me mistrust thy pleasant 
young face as if it were a mask of Satan.” 

“ Not at all, my good Domenico,” said Macchiavclli, 
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smiling^, and laying his hand on the cider's shoulder. 

Satan was a blunderer, an introducer of worif^, who 
made a stupendous failure. If he had succeeded, wc should 
all have been worshipping him, and his portrait would have 
been more flattered." 

" Well, well," said Cennini, " I say not thy doctrine is 
not too clever for Satan ; 1 only say »t is wicked cnouuh 
for him." 

" 1 tell you," said Macchiavelh, “ mv doctrine is the 
doctrine of all men who seek an end a little farther off than 
their own noses. Ask our hratc, our |>rophct, how his 
universal renovation is to be brought about : he will tell 
you, first, by getting a free and pure government ; and 
since it appears that this cannot be done by making all 
Florentines love each other, it must l)c done by cutting 
off every head that happens to be obstinately in the way. 
Only if a man incurs odium by sanctioning a severity that 
is not thorough enough to be final, he ctunmits a blunder. 
And something like that blunder, I suspect, the Frale has 
committed. It was an occasion on which he might have 
won some lustre by exerting himself to maintain the 
Appeal; instead of that, he has lost lustre, and has gained 
no strength." 

Before any one else could speak, there came the expected 
announcement that the prisoners wore alwul to leave the 
council chamber; and the majority of those who were 
present hurried towards the door, intent on securing the 
freest passage to the Bargello in the rear of the prisoners’ 
guard; for the scene of the execution was one that drew 
alike those who were moved by the deepest passions and 
those w'ho w'ere moved by the coldest «'uriosity. 

Tito was one of those who remained behind, lie had a 
native repugnance to sights of death and pain, and five 
days ago whenever he had thought of this execution a.s a 
possibility he had hoped that it wcnild not take place, and 
that the utmost sentence would be exile : his own safety 
demanded no more. But now he felt that it would be a 
welcome guarantee of his .security when he had learned 
that Bernardo del Nero’s head was off the shoulders. The 
new knowledge and new attitude towards him disriosed 
by Romola on the day of his return, had given him a new 
dread of the power .she possessed to make his position 
insecure. If any act of hers only succeeded in making 
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him an object of suspicion and odium, he foresaw not only 
frustration, but frustration under un'leasant circumstances. 
Her belief in Baldassarre had clearly determined her waver- 
ing feelings against further submission, and if her god- 
father lived, she would win him to share her belief without 
much trouble. Romola seemed more than ever an un- 
manageable fact in his destiny. But if Bernardo del Nero 
were dead, the difficulties that would beset her in placing 
herself in opposition to her husband would probably be 
insurmountable to her shrinking pride. Therefore Tito had 
felt easier when he knew that the Eight had gone to the 
Bargello to order the instant erection of the scaffold. Four 
other men — his intimates and confederates — were to die, 
besides Bernardo del Nero. But a man’s own safety is 
a god that sometimes makes very grim demands. Tito 
felt them to be grim : even in the pursuit of what was 
agreeable, this paradoxical life forced upon him the desire 
for what was disagreeable. But he had had other experi- 
ence of this sort, and as he heard through the open door- 
way the shuffle of many feet and the clanking of metal on 
the stairs, he was able to answer the questions of the 
young French envoy without showing signs of any other 
feeling than that of sad resignation to State necessities. 

Those sounds fell on Romola as if her power of hearing 
had been exalted along with every other sensibility of her 
nature. She needed no arm to support her; she shed no 
tears. She felt that intensity of life which seems to tran- 
scend both grief and joy — in which the mind seems to itself 
akin to elder forces that wrought out existence before the 
birth of pleasure and pain. Since her godfather’s fate 
had been decided, the previous struggle of feeling in her 
had given way to an identification of herself with him in 
these supreme moments : she was inwardly asserting for 
him that, if he suffered the punishment of treason, he did 
not deserve the name of traitor; he was the victim to a 
collision between two kinds of faithfulness. It was not 
given him to die for the noblest cause, and yet he died 
because of his nobleness. He might have been a meaner 
man and found it easier not to incur this guilt. Romola 
was feeling the full force of that sympathy with the in- 
dividual lot that is continually opposing itself to the formulae 
by which actions and parties are judged. She was treading 
the way with her second father to the scaffold, and nerving 
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herself to defy ignominy by the consciousness that it was 
not deserved. 

The way was fenced in by three hundred armed men» 
who had been placed as a guard by the orders of Francesco 
Valori, for among the apparent contradictions that belonged 
to this event, not the least striking was the alleged alarm 
on the one hand at the f)opuIar rage against the conspir- 
ators, and the alleged alarm on the other lest theie should 
be an attempt to rescue them in the midst ol a hostile 
crowd. When they had arrived within the court of the 
Bargello, Romola was allowed to approach Bernardo with 
his confessor for a moment of farewell. Many e>es were 
bent on them even in that struggle of an agitated throng, 
as the aged man, forgetting th.it his hands were bound 
with irons, lifted them towards (he golden head that was 
bent towards him, and then, cliecking that movement, 
leaned to kiss her. She seized the fettered hands that 
were hung down again, and kissed them as if they had 
been sacred things. 

“ My poor Romola,** said Bernardo, in a low voire, 

“ I have only to die, but thou hast to li\e- and 1 shall not 
bo there to help thee.” 

“Yes,” said Romola, hurriedly, “you will help me-- 
always—becausc 1 shall rememher you.” 

She was taken away and conducted up the flight ol 
steps that led to the loggia .surrounding the grand old 
court. She took her place there, determined to lor»k (ill 
the moment when her gorifather l.iid his brad on the bloc k. 
Now while the prisoners were allowed a brief intrrvnl with 
their confessor, the spectators wore pressing into rourt 
until the crowd became dense around the blac k scaffold, 
and the torches fixed in iron rings against the pillars threw 
a varying startling light at one moment on passiimlcss 
stone carvings, at another on some pale fare agitated 
with suppressed rage or suppressed grief- the fare of one 
among the many near relatives of the condemned, who 
were presently to rccei\e their dead and carry them home. 

Romola ’s face looked like a marble image against the 
dark arch as she stood watching for the moment when her 
godfather would appear at the foot of the scaffold. He 
was to suffer first, and Battista Ridolfi, who was by her 
side had promised to take her away through a d<wr behind 
them when she would have seen the last look of the man 
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who alone in all the world had shared her pitying love 
for her father. And still, in the background of her thought, 
there was the possibility striving to be a hope, that some 
rescue might yet come, something that would keep that 
scaffold unstained by blood. 

For a long while there was constant movements, lights 
flickering, heads swaying to and fro, confused voices within 
the court, rushing waves of sound through the entrance 
from without. It seemed to Romola as if she were in the 
midst of a storm-troubled sea, caring nothing about the 
storm, but only about holding out a signal till the eyes 
that looked for it could seek it no more. 

Suddenly there was stillness, and the very tapers seemed 
to tremble into quiet. The executioner was ready on the 
scaffold, and Bernardo del Nero was seen ascending it 
with a slow firm step. Romola made no visible movement, 
uttered not even a suppressed sound : she stood more 
firmly, caring for his firmness. She saw him pause, saw 
the white head kept erect, while he said, in a voice 
distinctly audible, — 

“It is but a short space of life that my fellow-citizens 
have taken from me. “ 

She perceived that he was gazing slowly round him as 
he spoke. She felt that his eyes were resting on her, and 
that she was stretching out her arms towards him. Then 
she saw no more till — a long while after, as it seemed — a 
voice said, “ My daughter, all is peace now. I can con- 
duct you to your house.** 

She uncovered her head and saw her godfather*s con- 
fessor standing by her, in a room where there were other 
grave men talking in subdued tones. 

“ I am ready,’’ she said, starting up. “ Let us lose no 
time.” 

She thought all clinging was at an end for her : all 
her strength now should be given to escape from a grasp 
under which she shuddered. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

DRIFTING AWAY 

On the eighth day from that memorable night Romola 
was standing on the brink of the MediitTranean, watching 
the gentle summer pulse of the sea just above what w»as 
then the little fishing village of Viareggio. 

Again she had fled from Florence, and this time no 
arresting voice had called her back. Again she wore the 
grey religious dress; and this tinic, in her hcart-sickncss, 
she did not care that it was a disguise. A new rebellion 
had risen within her, a new despair. Why should she care 
about wearing one badge more than another, or about 
being called by her own name? .She despaired of finding 
any consistent duty belonging to that name. What force 
was there to create for her that supremely hallowed motive 
which men call duty, but wduch can have no inward con- 
straining existence save through some form of believing 
love? 

The bonds of all strong affection were snapped. In hci 
marriage, the highest bond of all, she had cea.scd to see 
the mystic union which is its own guarantee of indissolu* 
blcncss, had ceased even to see the oblig.ition of a volun- 
tary pledge : had she not proved that the things to which 
she had pledged herself were impossible: 1 he impulse to 
set herself free had risen again with overmastering force; 
yet the freedom could only be an ex< hangc of calamity. I here 
is no compensation for the woman who feels that the chief 
relation of her life has been no more than a mistake. She 
has lost her crown. The deepest secret of human blessed- 
ness has half whispered itself to her, and then for ever 
passed her by. 

And now Romola ’s best support under that supreme 
woman's sorrow had slipped away from her. The vision 
oi any great purpose, any end of existence which could 
ennoble endurance and exalt the common deeds of a dusty 
life with divine ardours, was utterly ec lipsed for her now 
by the sense of a confu.sion in human things which made 
all effort a mere dragging at tangled threads; all fellow- 
ship, either for resistance or advocacy, mere unfairness and 
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exclusiveness. What, after all, was the man who had 
represented for her the highest heroism : the heroism not 
of hard, self-contained endurance, but of willing, self- 
offering love? What was the cause he was struggling 
for? Romola had lost her trust in Savonarola, had lost 
that fervour of admiration which had made her unmindful 
of his aberrations, and attentive only to the grand curve 
of his orbit. And now that her keen feeling for her god- 
father had thrown her into antagonism with the Prate, 
she saw all the repulsive and inconsistent details in his 
teaching with a painful lucidity which exaggerated their 
proportions. In the bitterness of her disappointment she 
said that his striving after the renovation of the Church 
and the world was a striving after a mere name which told 
no more than the title of a book : a name that had come to 
mean practically the measures that would strengthen his 
own position in Florence; nay, often questionable deeds 
and words, for the sake of saving his influence from suffer- 
ing by his own errors. And that political reform which 
had once made a new interest in her life seemed now to 
reduce itself to narrow devices for the safety of Florence, 
in contemptible contradiction with the alternating profes- 
sions of blind trust in the Divine care. 

It was inevitable that she should judge the Frate unfairly 
on a question of individual suffering, at which she looked 
with the eyes of personal tenderness, and he with the eyes 
of theoretic conviction. In that declaration of his, that 
the cause of his party was the cause of God’s kingdom, 
she heard only the ring of egoism. Perhaps such words 
have rarely been uttered without that meaner ring in them ; 
yet they are the implicit formula of all energetic belief. 
And if such energetic belief, pursuing a grand and remote 
end, is often in danger of becoming a demon-worship, in 
which the votary lets his son and daughter pass through 
the fire with a readiness that hardly looks like sacrifice : 
tender fellow-feeling for the nearest has its danger too, 
and is apt to be timid and sceptical towards the larger 
aims without which life cannot rise into religion. In this 
way poor Romola was being blinded by her tears. 

No one who has ever known what it is thus to lose faith 
in a fellow man whom he has profoundly loved and rever- 
enced, will lightly say that the shock can leave the faith in 
the Invisible Goodness unshaken. With the sinking of 
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high human trust, the dignity of life sinks too; we cease 
to believe in our own better self, since that also is part 
of the common nature which is degraded in our thought; 
and all the finer impulses of the soul are dulled. Roinola 
felt even the springs o! her once active pity drying up, 
and leaving her to barren egoistic complaining. Had not 
she had her sorrows too? And few had cared for her, 
while she had cared for many. She had done enough ; 
she had striven after the impossible, aiul was weary of this 
stifling crowded life. She longid for that repo.se in mere 
sensation which she had sometimes dreamed of in the 
sultry afternoons of her c.irly girlhood, when **hc had 
fancied herself floating naiad-like in the waters. 

The clear waves seemed to iinite her: she wished she 
could lie down to sleep on them and pass from sleep into 
death. But Romola could nut diiectly seek death; tlie 
fulness of young life in her forliadc that. .She could only 
wish that death would come. 

At tlic spt)t where she had p.iuscd there was a deep bend 
in the shore, and a small l)oat with a sail was moored 
there. In licr longing to glide over the waters that were 
getting golden with the lexel sunrays, she thought of ,1 
story which had been one of the things she had loved to 
dwell on in Boccaccio, when her father fell asleep and 
she glided from her stool to sit on the floor and re. id the 
Decatvcronc. It was the storv of that fair (Jostan/a who 
in her lovc-lornness desired (o h\e no longcM , hut not h.ivmg 
the courage to attack her young life, h id put herself int». 
a boat and pushi'd off to sea; then, Ixing down m the 
boat, had wT.ipt lier mantle round her head, hoping to he 
WTecked, so that her fear would hr helpless to flee from 
death. Ihe memory had remained a mere thought in 
Rornola’s mind, w itliout budding into anv distinct w ish ; 
but now, as she paused again in her walking to aiul fro, 
she saw gliding black against the red gold another boat 
with one man in it, making towards the bend where the 
first and smaller boat w’a^ moored Walking on again, 
she at length saw the man land, pull his lK)at ashore, and 
begin to unlade something from it. He was perhaps the 
owner of the smaller boat a1sf> • he would be going away 
soon, and her opportunity w'ould he gone wufh him- -her 
opportunity of buying that smaller boat. .She had not 
yet admitted to herself that she meant to use it, but she 
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felt a sudden eagerness to secure the possibility of using 
it, which disclosed the half-unconscious growth of a thought 
into a desire. 

“ Is that little boat yours also?’* she said to the fisher- 
man, who had looked up, a little startled by the tall grey 
figure, and had made a reverence to this holy Sister wander- 
ing thus mysteriously in the evening solitude. 

It was his boat; an old one, hardly sea-worthy, yet 
worth repairing to any man who would buy it. By the 
blessing of San Antonio, whose chapel was in the village 
yonder, his fishing had prospered, and he had now a better 
boat, which had once been Gianni’s who died. But he 
had not yet sold the old one. Romola asked him how 
much it was worth, and then, while he was busy, thrust 
the price into a little satchel lying on the ground and 
containing the remnant of his dinner. After that, she 
watched him furling his sail and asked him how he should 
set it if he wanted to go out to sea, and then pacing up 
and down again, waited to see him depart. 

The imagination of herself gliding away in that boat on 
the darkening waters was growing more and more into a 
longing, as the thought of a cool brook in sultriness be- 
comes a painful thirst. To be freed from the burden of 
choice when all motive was bruised, to commit herself, 
sleeping, to destiny which would either bring death or else 
new necessities that might rouse a new life in her ! — it was 
a thought that beckoned her the more because the soft 
evening air made her long to rest in the still solitude, 
instead of going back to the noise and heat of the village. 

At last the slow fisherman had gathered up all his move- 
ables and was walking away. Soon the gold was shrink- 
ing and getting duskier in sea and sky, and there was no 
living thing in sight, no sound but the lulling monotony of 
the lapping waves. In this sea there was no tide that 
would help to carry her away if she waited for its ebb ; but 
Romola thought the breeze from the land was rising a 
little. She got into the boat, unfurled the sail, and fastened 
it as she had learned in that first brief lesson. She saw 
that it caught the light breeze, and this was all she cared 
for. Then she loosed the boat from its moorings, and 
tried to urge it with an oar, till she was far out from the 
land, till the sea was dark even to the west, and the stars 
were disclosing themselves like a palpitating life over the 
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wide heavens. Restingf^ at last, she threw hack her cowl, 
and, taking off the kerchief underneath, which confined 
her hair, she doubled them both under her head for a 
pillow on one of the boat's ribs. The fair head was still 
very young and could bear a hard pillow. 

And so she hiy, with the soft night air birathing on her 
while she glided on the water and watched the deepening 
quiet of the sky. She was aUuic now : she had freed hei- 
self from all claims, she had freed herself even from that 
burden of choice w'hich pres'^cs with heavier and heavier 
weight when claims have loi^sed their guiding holil. 

Had she found anything like the dream of her gitlhood? 
No. Memories hung upon her like the weight of broken 
wings that could never he lifted memories ol hum.in sym- 
pathy which even in its pains leaves a thiist that the (ireat 
Mother has no milk to still. Romola felt orphaned in 
those wide spaces of sea and sky. She read no message of 
love for her in that far-off symbolic writing of the heavens, 
and with a great sob she wished that she might be gliding 
into death. 

Site drew the cowl over her head again and l overed her 
face, ch(X)sing darkness rather tlian the light of the stars, 
which seemed to her like the hard light of eves tliat looked 
at her without seeing her. Presrntly she felt that she was 
in the grave, but not resting there: she was touching the 
hands of the beloved dead beside her, and trying to wake 
them. 


CHAPTER TXII 

T II K BENEDICTION 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the twenty-seventh 
of February the currents of passengers along the Morentine 
streets set decidedly towards San Marco. It was the la.st 
morning of the Carnival, and every one knew there was a 
second Bonfire of Vanities being prepared in front of the 
Old Palace ; but at this hour it was evident that the centre 
of popular interest lav elsewhere. 

The Piazza di San Marco was filled by a multitude who 
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showed no other movement than that which proceeded from 
the pressure of new comers trying to force their way for- 
ward from all the openings : but the fronk ranks were 
already close-serried and resisted the pressure. Those 
ranks were ranged around a semicircular barrier in front 
of the church, and within this barrier were already assem- 
bling the Dominican Brethren of San Marco. 

But the temporary wooden pulpit erected over the church 
door was still empty. It was presently to be entered by the 
man whom the Pope’s command had banished from the 
pulpit of the Duomo, whom the other ecclesiastics of Flor- 
ence had been forbidden to consort with, whom the citi- 
zens had been forbidden to hear on pain of excommunica- 
tion. This man had said, “ A wicked, unbelieving Pope 
who has gained the pontifical chair by bribery is not Christ’s 
Vicar. His curses are broken swords : he grasps a hilt 
without a blade. His commands are contrary to the 
Christian life : it is lawful to disobey them — nay, it is not 
lawful to obey them.** And the people still flocked to hear 
him as he preached in his own church of San Marco, though 
the Pope was hanging terrible threats over Florence if it 
did not renounce the pestilential schismatic and send him 
to Rome to be “ converted ” — still, as on this very morn- 
ing, accepted the communion from his excommunicated 
hands. For how if this Frate had really more command 
over the Divine lightnings than that oflicial successor of 
Saint Peter? It was a momentous question, which for the 
mass of citizens could never be decided by the Frate ’s ulti- 
mate test, namely, what was and what was not accordant 
with the highest spiritual law. No: in such a case as this, 
if God had chosen the P'rate as His prophet to rebuke the 
High Priest who carried the mystic raiment unworthily, 
He would attest his choice by some unmistakable sign. 
As long as the belief in the Prophet carried no threat of 
outward calamity, but rather the confident hope of excep- 
tional safety, no sign was needed : his preaching was a 
music to which the people felt themselves marching along 
the way they wished to go; but now that belief meant an 
immediate blow to their commerce, the shaking of their 
position among the Italian States, and an interdict on their 
city, there inevitably came the question, “ What miracle 
showest thou?” Slowly at first, then faster and faster, that 
fatal demand had been swelling in Savonarola’s ear, pro- 
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yoking a response, outwardly in the declaration that at the 
fitting time the miracle would come ; inwardly in the faith 

not unwavering, for what faith is so? — that if the need 
for miracle became urgent, the work he had before him 
was tc^ great for the Divine po\\or to leave it halting. 
His faith wavered, but not his speech : it is the lot of every 
man who has to speak for the satisfaction of the crowd, 
that he must often sp<Mk in \irtue of yesterday's faith, 
hoping it will come back tcvmorrow. 

It was in preparation for a scene which was re.dlv a 
response to the popular impatience for some suf)ernatiiral 
guarantee of the Prophet’s missum. that the wooden pulpit 
had been erected above the church dj>or. Hut while tlie 
ordinary Frati in black mantles were entering and arrang- 
ing themselves, the faces of the multitude were not yet 
eagcily directed towards the pulpit : it was felt that Savo- 
narola would not appear just yet, and there was some 
interest in singling out the various monks, some of them 
belonging to high h'lorenline families, m.inv of them having 
fathers, brothers, or cousins among the artisans and sliop- 
keepers who made the majority of the crowd. It was not 
till the tale of monks was complete, not till they had 
fluttered their books and had liegun to ( haul, that people 
said to each otlier, “ h>a (iirolamo must he coming now.” 

That expectation rather than any spell from the accus- 
tomed wail of psalmody was what made silence and expect- 
ation seem to spread like a paling solemn light over the 
multitude of upturned faces, all now diicctrd towards the 
empty pulpit. 

The next instant the pulpit wms no longer empty. A 
figure covered from head to foot in black cowl and mantle 
had entered it, and was kneeling with bent head and wdth 
face turned aw'ay. It seemed a weary time to the eager 
people while the black figure knedt and the monks chanted 
But tlie Stillness was not broken, for the hrate's aiidirnces 
with Heaven were yet charged with electric awe for thai 
mixed multitude, so that those who had already the will to 
stone him felt their arms unncrvc'd. 

At last there w'as a vibration among the multitude, each 
seeming to give his ncighl)<>ur a momentary aspen-like 
touch, as when men who have been watching for sc>mething 
!n the heavens sec the expected presence silently disclosing 
itself. The Frate had risen, turned towards the people, 
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and partly pushed back his cowl.* The monotonous wail of 
psalmody had ceased, and to those who stood near the 
pulpit, it was as if the sounds which had just been filling 
their ears had suddenly merged themselves in the force of 
Savonarola’s flashing glance, as he looked round him in 
the silence. Then he stretched out his hands, which, in 
their exquisite delicacy, seemed transfigured from an animal 
oigan for grasping into vehicles of sensibility too acute 
to need any gross contact : hands that came like an appeal- 
ing speech from that part of his soul which was masked 
by his strong passionate face, written on now with deeper 
lines about the mouth and brow than are made by forty- 
four years of ordinary life. 

At the first stretching out of the hands some of the 
crowd in the front ranks fell on their knees, and here and 
there a devout disciple farther off ; but the great majority 
stood firm, some resisting the impulse to kneel before this 
excommunicated man (might not a great judgment fall 
upon him even in this act of blessing?) — others jarred with 
scorn and hatred of the ambitious deceiver who was getting 
up this new comedy, before which, nevertheless, they felt 
themselves impotent, as before the triumph of a fashion. 

But then came the voice, clear and low at first, uttering 
the words of absolution — “ Misereatur vestri ” — and more 
fell on theii knees : and as it rose higher and yet clearer, 
the erect heads became fewer and fewer, till, at the words 

Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus,” it rose to a masculine 
cry, as if protesting its power to bless under the clutch 
of a demon that wanted to stifle it : it rang like a trumpet 
to the extremities of the Piazza, and under it every head 
was bowed. 

After the utterance of that blessing, Savonarola himself 
fell on his knees and hid his face in temporary exhaustion. 
Those great jets of emotion were a necessary part of his 
life ; he himself had said to the people long ago, “ Without 
preaching I cannot live.” But it was a life that shattered 
him. 

In a few minutes more, some had risen to their feet, but 
a larger number remained kneeling, and all faces were in- 
tently watching him. He had taken into his hands a 
crystal vessel, containing the consecrated Host, and was 
about to address the people. 

” You remember, my children, three days ago I besought 
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you, when 1 should hold this Sacrament in my hand in the 
face of you all, to pray fervently to the Most High that if 
this work of mine does not come from Him, He will send 
a fire and consume me, that 1 may vanish into the eternal 
darkness away from His lii^ht which 1 have hidden with 
my falsity. Again 1 beseech you to make that prayer, and 
to make it now,'* 

It was a breathless moment : perhaps no man really 
prayed, if some in a spirit of devout obediene'e snade the 
effort to pray. Every consciousness was chiefly |>osscsscd 
by the sense that Savonarola vas praying, in a voice not 
loud, but distinctly audible in the wide stillness. 

“ Lord, if I have not wrought in sincerity of soul, if my 
word cometh not from Thee, strike me in this immient "‘**h 
Thy thunder, and let the fires of Thy wrath enclose me. ‘ 

He ceased to speak, and stotxl motionless, with the con- 
secrated Mystery in his hand, with e\es uplifted and a 
quivering excitement in his whole aspect. I'Acry cme cUc 
was motionless and silent too, wdiilc the sunlight, which 
for the last quarter of an hour had here and there been 
piercing the greyness, made fitful stre.iks across the con- 
vent wall, causing some awe-stricken s|>cctators to start 
timidly. Hut soon there was a wider parting, and with a 
gentle quickness, like a smile, a stream of hrightnrss 
poured itself on the crystal \.ise, and then spread itself 
over Savonarola’s face with mild glor ifu ation. 

An instantaneous shout rang through the Liar/a, ** Be- 
hold the answer !” 

The w^arm radian<'c thrilled through Savonanrla’s frame, 
and so did the shout. It was his last moment of unlrouhlrd 
triumph, and in its lapturous corihderuf he felt carried to 
a grander sc ene yet to come, before an audience that would 
represent all c:hrislondom, in whose presence he should 
again be scaled as the messenger of the supreme righteous- 
ness, and feel himself full Hiargcd with Divine strrngMh. 
It was but a moment that expanded itself in that prevision. 
While the shout was still ringing in his cars he turned 
away within the church, feeling the strain lew great for 
him 'to bear it longer. 

Hut when the Frate had disappeared, and the sunlight 
seemed no longer to have anything special in its illumina- 
tion, but was spreading itself impartially over all things 
clean and unclean, there began, along with the general 
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movement of the crowd, a confusion of voices in which 
certain strong discords and varying scales of laughter made 
it evident that, in the previous silence and universal kneel- 
ing, hostility and scorn had only submitted unwillingly to a 
momentary spell. 

“ It seems to me the plaudits are giving way to criti- 
cism,” said Tito, who had been watching the scene atten- 
tively from an upper loggia in one of the houses opposite 
the church. ” Nevertheless it was a striking moment, eh, 
Messer Pietro? Fra Girolamo is a man to make one under- 
stand that there was a time when the monk’s frock was a 
symbol of power over men’s minds rather than over the 
keys of women’s cupboards.” 

” Assuredly,” said Pietro Cennini. ” And until I have 
seen proof that Fra Girolamo has much less faith in God’s 
judgments than the common run of men, instead of having 
considerably more, I shall not believe that he would brave 
Heaven in this way if his soul were laden with a conscious 
lie.** 


CHAPTER LXIII 

RIPENING SCHEMES 

A MONTH after that Carnival, one morning near the end 
of March, Tito descended the marble steps of the Old 
Palace, bound on a pregnant errand to San Marco. For 
seme reason, he did not choose to take the direct road, 
which was but a slightly bent line from the Old Palace; he 
chose rather to make a circuit by the Piazza di Santa Croce, 
where the people would be pouring out of the church after 
the early sermon. 

It was in the grand church of Santa Croce that the daily 
Lenten sermon had of late had the largest audience. P'or 
Savonarola’s voice had ceased to be heard even in his own 
church of San Marco, a hostile Signoria having imposed 
silence on him in obedience to a new letter from the Pope, 
threatening the city with an immediate interdict if this 
” wretched worm ” and ” monstrous idol ” were not for- 
bidden to preach, and sent to demand pardon at Rome. 
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And next to hearings Fra Girolamo himself, the most ex- 
citing Lenten CKxupation was to hear him argued against 
and vilified. This excitement was to be had in Santa 
Croce, where the Franciscan appointed to preach the (Juar- 
esimal sermons had offered to clench his arguments by 
walking through the fire with Fra Ciirolamo. Had not 
that schismatical Dominican said, that his proplietic dot - 
trine w^ould be pro\ed bv a miratle at the fitting time.*^ 
Here, then, was the htting time. Ixl Sa\(mai.>la walk 
through the fire, and it he came out unhurt, the Divine 
origin of his doctrine would Ik demonsti ated ; but it the 
fire consumed him, his falsity would be manifest ; and that 
he might have no cx< use for evatling the test, the I'ran- 
ciscan declared himself willing to be a victim to this high 
logic, and to be burned for the sake of setuimg the netes- 
sary minor premiss, 

Savonarola, according to his habit, had taken no notice 
of these pulpit attacks. Hut it happened that the zealous 
preacher of Santa Cro< e was no other than the hia l*ian- 
cesco di Fug ha, who at Frato the year bidore had been 
engaged in <i like challenge with Savonarola’s feivent fob 
lower 1‘ r,i Domcnito, but b «<1 been j'.illed home by his 
superiors while the luMt was simply oiatoiii.d Hont‘st 
Fra Domenico, then, who was pic.iching lenten si rmons 
to the women in the \ la del Co< omero, no sooner heard of 
this new « halli ngc, than he took up the gauntlet for his 
master, and dcidaiid himself readv to walk through the 
fire with bra biamcsio. Already the people wiie begin- 
ning to take a strong interest m what seemed to them a 
short and easy nu lliod of argument (for those w ho were 
to be conviiued), whin Savonarola, kienlv .dive to the 
dangers that lav in the meie disi ussion of the 1 ase, eom- 
m.'inded I'ra Don.iimo to withilraw his aieejitamc of the 
challinge and sei ede from the affair The I raniisean de- 
clared himself ( ontent : he had not direi tid Ins 1 hallengc to 
any subaltern, but to Fra (niolamo hirnsi If. 

After that, the popular interest in the Lenten sermons 
had flagged a little. Hut this moinmg, when d ito entered 
the Fia//a di Santa Croce, be found, as he expected, that 
the people were pouring from the ehun h in large numbers. 
Instead of dispersing, many of them concentrated them- 
selves towards a particular spot near the entrance of the 
Franciscan monasterv , and 1 Ho took the same direction, 
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threading the crowd with a careless and leisurely air, but 
keeping careful watch on that monastic entrance, as if he 
expected some object of interest to issue from it. 

It was no such expectation that occupied the crowd. 
The object they were caring about was already visible to 
them in the shape of a large placard, affixed by order of 
the Signoria, and covered with very legible official hand- 
writing. But curiosity was somewhat baulked by the fact 
that the manuscript was chiefly in Latin, and though nearly 
every man knew beforehand approximately what the placard 
contained, he had an appetite for more exact knowledge, 
which gave him an irritating sense of his neighbour’s ignor- 
ance in not being able to interpret the learned tongue. For 
that aural acquaintance with Latin phrases which the un- 
learned might pick up from pulpit quotations constantly 
interpreted by the preacher could help them little when 
they saw written Latin ; the spelling even of the modern 
language being in an unorganized and scrambling condition 
for the mass of people who could read and write, ^ while 
the majority of those assembled nearest to the placard were 
not in the dangerous predicament of possessing that little 
knowledge. 

“ It’s the Prate’s doctrines that he’s to prove by being 
burned,” said that large public character Goro, who hap- 
pened to be among the foremost gazers. “The Signoria 
has taken it in hand, and the writing is to let us know. 
It’s what the Padre has been telling us about in his 
sermon. ” 

“ Nay, Goro,” said a sleek shopkeeper, compassionately, 
“thou hast got thy legs into twisted hose there. The 
Frate has to prove his doctrines by not being burned : he 
is to walk through the fire, and come out on the other side 
sound and whole.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said a young sculptor, who wore his white- 
streaked cap and tunic with a jaunty air. “ But Fra Giro- 
lamo objects to walking through the fire. Being sound 
and whole already, he sees no reason why he should walk 
through the fire to come out in just the same condition. 
He leaves such odds and ends of work to Fra Domenico.” 

“ Then I say he flinches like a coward,” said Goro, in a 

* The old diarists throw in their consonants with a reg-ard rather 
to quantity than position, well typified by the Ra^iolo BraMeilo 
(Agnolo Gabriello) of Boccaccio’s rerondo. 
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wheezy treble. “ Suffocation ! that was what he did at the 
Carnival. He had us all in the Ibazza to see the lightning 
strike him, and nothing came of it 

“ Stop that bleating,” said a tall shoemaker, w'ho had 
stepped in to hear part of the sermon, with bunches of 
slippers hanging o\cr his shoulders. ‘‘It seems to me. 
friend, that you are about as wise as a calf with wate** on 
its brain. The Frate will llmch from nothing *. he P say 
nothing beforehand, perhaps, but when the niomeni ctunes 
he’ll walk through the fire without asking anv grey-lr«Kk 
to keep him company. Hut 1 would gi\c a shoestring to 
know what this Latin all is.” ^ 

‘‘There’s so minh of it,” said the shopkc*<‘per, else 
I’m pretty good at guessing. Is there no stdndar to be 
seen?” he added, with a slight expression of disgust. 

There was a general turning of he.uK, whi<“h eaused the 
talkers to descry Tito approaching in their icai. 

“ Here is one,” said the young sculptor, smiling and 


raising his cap. . . , 

” It is the secretary of the '1 en : he is going to the con- 
vent, doubtless; make way for him,” said the shopkee|>er, 
also dolling, though that mark of respect was larely shown 
by I'lorcntincs exc ept to the hiKliest olli. i.ils. I be oxirp- 
tional reverence was really exacte d by tiu sp cndcur ni.d 
crace of Tito’s appearance, whic h made his blaek mantle, 
with its Rold fibula, look like a renal robe, and hi< ordinary 
black velvet cap like an entirely cvicplional liead-drrsv 
The hardening: of his cheeks and mouth, which was the 
chief change in his face since ho came to I lDrem c. M-rmrd 
to a superficial ""'X 

masc'ulin^e character. He raised his own c-ap immediately 


Thanks mv friend. I merely wished, as you did, to 
see what is at the foot of this plaeard-ah, it is as ex- 
occted. I had been informed that the Rcvernment permi s 
anv one who will, to .subscribe his name as a candidate to 
enter the fire— which is an act of hberahly worthy ^ 
magnificent SiRnoria-rcservinR of course the riRlU to 
maL a selection. And doubtless many Ixhevcrs will be 
Taner toTubscribc their names. Tor what .s .t to enter 
Sre to one whose faith is firm? A man is afraid of 
the fire’ because he believes it will burn him; but if he 
Lelieves the contrary ?”~here Tito lifted his shoulders and 
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made an oratorical pause— “ for which reason I have never 
been one to disbelieve the Frate, when he has said that he 
would enter the fire to prove his doctrine. For in his 
place, if you believed the fire would not burn you, which 
of you, my friends, would not enter it as readily as you 
would walk along the dry bed of the Mugnone?” 

As Tito looked round him during this appeal, there was a 
change in some of his audience very much like the change 
in an eager dog when he is invited to smell something 
pungent. Since the question of burning was becoming 
practical, it was not every one who would rashly commit 
himself to any general view of the relation between faith 
and fire. The scene might have been too much for a 
gravity less under command than Tito’s. 

“Then, Messer Segretario,” said the young sculptor, 
“ it seems to me Fra Francesco is the greater hero, for he 
offers to enter the fire for the truth, though he is sure the 
fire will burn him. “ 

“ I do not deny it,” said Tito, blandly. “ But if it turns 
out that Fra Francesco is mistaken, he will have been 
burned for the wrong side, and the Church has never reck- 
oned such as martyrs. We must suspend our judgment 
until the trial has really taken place.” 

“It is true, Messer Segretario,” said the shopkeeper, 
with subdued impatience. “ But will }^ou favour us by 
interpreting the Latin?” 

“ Assuredly,” said Tito. “ It does but express the con- 
clusions or doctrines which the Frate specially teaches, 
and which the trial by fire is to prove true or false. They 
are doubtless familiar to you. First, that Florence ” 

“ Let us have the Latin bit by bit, and then tell us what 
it means,” said the shoemaker, who had been a frequent 
hearer of Fra Girolamo. 

“ Willingly,” said Tito, smiling. “ You will then judge 
if I give you the right meaning.” 

“ Yes, yes; that’s fair,” said Goro. 

“ Ecclesia Dei indi^ct renovatione^ that is, the Church 
of God needs purifying or regenerating. ” 

“ It is true,” said several voices at once. 

“That means, the priests ought to lead better lives; 
there needs no miracle to prove that. That’s what the 
Frate has always been saying,” said the shoemaker. 

** Flagellabitur/* Tito went on. “That is, it will be 
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scourged. Renovabitur: it will be purified, Floreniia 
quoque post fiagellam renoi'ahttur tt prosperahttur : 
Morence also, after the scourging, shall be purified and 
shall prosper.” 

” That means, uc arc to get Pisa again,” said the shop- 
keeper. 

” And get the wool from Kngland as we used to do, 1 
should hope,” said an elderly man, in an olddashioned 
berretta, uho had been sdent till now. “ I'herc’s been 
scourging enough with the sinking ol the trade.” 

At this moment, a tall persona'je, surmounted bv a reel 
feather, issued from the door of the convent, and ex< hanged 
an indiflerent glame with lito; who, tt>ssing Ins 1ms t hetto 
carelessly o\er his left shoulder, turned to his reading 
again, while the Instanders, with nu^re timidity than 
respect, shrank to make a p.issage for Messei Dollo Spini. 

” /nfn/e/es convertentur ad ( hrt\tuni," '1 itt> went on. 
” 'I'hat is, the infidels shall be eoiueiied to Christ.” 

” rhosc arc the lurks and the Mimms Well, I’xc 
nothing to say against that,” said the shopkeeper, dis- 
passionately. 

” Ihci aatem ovttjui eruat trwPttnhus fiovfrn and all 
these things shall happen in our tiiius. ” 

” W'hy, what use would tiny be else.’*” s.nd fJoro. 

** Excommuatcafto nuper lata <ntitra Rcvcrrfulum 
Patrem nostrum Fratrcm Hirronvmum nulla e^f the ex- 
communic'ation l.itelv pronourn ed aeainst oui ie\errnd 
father. Fra Ciirolamo, is null. Non <dfsi*rvantrs cam urni 
peccant - those who ilisregard it are not committing a 
sin. ” 

“ I shall know better wh.it to s.iv to that w’hrn we liavr 
had the Prial by hire,” s.iid the shojikei jier. 

“ W hich doubtless will < le.n up e\er\lhing,” said 'I ito. 
‘‘That is all the Latin all the < ora lusiotis that are to be 
pro\ed true or false bv the tri.il. I he rest vou « an peief‘i\e 
is simply a proilamation of the Signori. 1 in good Tuscan, 
calling on sin h as arc eager to w.ilk tlnough the fir**, to 
come to the P.ilazzo and subscribe their names, (‘an I 
ser\e you further''* If not — 

Tito, as he turned awa\, raised his rap and lient 
slightly, with so easy an air that the movement se#-med a 
natural prompting of deference. 

He quickened his pace as he left the l^iazza, and after 
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two or three turnings he paused in a quiet street before a 
door at which he gave a light and peculiar knock. It was 
opened by a young woman whom he chucked under the 
chin as he asked her if the Padrone was within, and he then 
passed, without further ceremony, through another door 
which stood ajar on his right hand. It admitted him into 
a handsome but untidy room, where Dolfo Spini sat playing 
with a fine stag-hound which alternately snuffed at a basket 
of pups and licked his hands with that affectionate disre- 
gard of her master’s morals sometimes held to be one of 
the most agreeable attributes of her sex. He just looked 
up as Tito entered, but continued his play, simply from that 
disposition to persistence in some irrelevant action, by 
which slow-witted sensual people seem to be continually 
counteracting their own purposes. Tito was patient. 

“ A handsome hracca that,” he said quietly, standing 
with his thumbs in his belt. Presently he added, in that 
cool liquid tone which seemed mild, but compelled atten- 
tion, ‘‘ When you have finished such caresses as cannot 
possibly be deferred, my Dolfo, we will talk of business, if 
you please. My time, which I could wish to be eternity 
at your service, is not entirely my own this morning.” 

“Down, Mischief, down!” said Spini, with sudden 
roughness. “ Malediction!” he added, still more gruffly, 
pushing the dog aside; then, starting from his seat, he 
stood close to Tito, and put a hand on his shoulder as he 
spoke. 

“ I hope your sharp wits see all the ins and outs of this 
business, my fine necromancer, for it seems to me no 
clearer than the bottom of a sack.” 

“ What is your difficulty, my cavalier?” 

” These accursed Frati Minori at Santa Croce. They 
are drawing back now. Fra Francesco himself seems 
afraid of sticking to his challenge; talks of the Prophet 
being likely to use magic to get up a false miracle— thinks 
he might be dragged into the fire and burned, and the 
Prophet might come out whole by magic, and the church 
be none the better. And then, after all our talking, there’s 
not so much as a blessed lay brother who will offer himself 
to pair with that pious sheep Fra Domenico.” 

“ It is the peculiar stupidity of the tonsured skull that 
prevents them from seeing of how little consequence it is 
whether they are burned or not,” said Tito. ” Have you 
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sworn well to them that they shall be in no clanger of 
entering the fire?” 

“No,” said Spini, looking puz/led; "because one of 
them will be obliged to go in with Fra l)omenia>, who 
thinks it a thousand years till the faggots are ready.” 

Not at all. Fra Domenico himsell is not likely to go 
in. I have told you before, mv Dolfo, only >our pt*\veilul 
mind is not to bo impressed without more repetition than 
suffices for the vulgar — 1 have told you that now you have 
got the Signoria to lake up this allair and pre\enl it from 
being hushed up b\ Fra Girolamo, nothing is nei'cssury 
but that on a gi\en day the fuel should be prepared in the 
Piazza, and the people got together with the expectation of 
seeing something prodigious. If, after that, the Piophct 
quits the Piazza without anv appe.irance of a miracle on 
his side, he is ruined with the people: they will be ready 
to pelt him out of the city, the Signeuia will tmd it easy 
to banish him from the territory, and his Holiness may 
do as he likes w'ith him. rhercforc, my Ale ibiades, swear 
to the Franciscans that their grey frcxks shall not come 
within singeing distance of the fire.” 

Spini rubbed the back of his head with one hand, and 
tapped his sword against his leg with the other, to stimul- 
ate his power of seeing these intangible combinations. 

" Hut,” he said presently, looking up again, " unless 
we fall on him in the Piazza, when the people are in a rage, 
and make an end of him and his lies then and there, Valori 
and the Salviati and the Albi/zi will take up arms and 
raise a fight for him. I know that was talked of when 
there was the hubbub on Ascension .Sunday. And the 
people may turn round again : there may be a story raised 
of the French king coming again, or some other cursed 
chance in the h\q>oc'ritc’s favour. 'Mic city will never be 
safe till he’s out of it.” 

" He u'lU be out of it before long, without your giving 
yourself any further trouble than this little comedy of the 
Trial by Fire. The wine and the sun will make vinegar 
without any shouting to help them, as your Florentine 
sages would say. You will have the satisfaction of deliver- 
ing your city from an incubus by an able stratagem, instead 
of risking blunders with sword-thrusts.” 

" But suppose he did get magic and the devil to help 
him and walk through the fire after all?” said Spini, with 
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a grimace intended to hide a certain shyness in trenching 
on this speculative ground. “ How do you know there’s 
nothing in those things? Plenty of scholars believe in 
them, and this Frate is bad enough for anything.” 

” Oh, of course there are such things,” said Tito, with 
a shrug : ” but I have particular reasons for knowing that 
the Frate is not on such terms with the devil as can give 
him any confidence in this affair. The only magic he relies 
on is his own ability.” 

“Ability!” said Spini. “Do you call it ability to be 
setting Florence at loggerheads with the Pope and all the 
powers of Italy — all to keep beckoning at the French king 
who never comes? You may call him able, but I call him 
a hypocrite, who wants to be master of everybody, and get 
himself made Pope.” 

“ You judge with your usual penetration, my captain, 
but our opinions do not clash. The Frate, wanting to be 
master, and to carry out his projects against the Pope, 
requires the lever of a foreign power, and requires Florence 
as a fulcrum. I used to think him a narrow-minded bigot, 
but now I think him a shrewd ambitious man who knows 
what he is aiming at, and directs his aim as skilfully as 
you direct a ball when you are playing at maglio.*' 

” Yes, yes,” said Spini, cordially, “ I can aim a 
ball. ” 

“It is true,” said Tito, with bland gravity; “and I 
should not have troubled you with my trivial remark on 
the Frate’s ability, but that you may see how this will 
heighten the credit of your success against him at Rome 
and at Milan, which is sure to serve you in good stead 
when the city comes to change its policy.” 

“ Well, thou art a good little demon, and shalt have 
good pay,” said Spini, patronizingly; whereupon he 
thought it only natural that the useful Greek adventurer 
should smile with gratification as he said, — 

“ Of course, any advantage to me depends entirely on 
your ” 

“ We shall have our supper at my palace to-night,” in- 
terrupted Spini, with a significant nod and an affectionate 
pat on Tito’s shoulder, “ and I shall expound the new 
scheme to them all.” 

“Pardon, my magnificent patron,” said Tito; “the 
scheme has been the same from the first-— it has never 
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varied except in your memory. Arc \o\x sure vou have 
last hold of It now?” 

Spini rehearsed. 

,, thing more, he said, as Tito uas hastening away. 

1 here is that sharp-nosed not.uy, Ser Ceccone ; he has 
been handy of late. 1 ell me, nou who can sec a man wink 
when you re behind him, do \ou think I m.iv go on making 
use of him?” ' 

Tito dared not say “no.” Ho knew his companion 
too well to trust him with .uUice ulun all Spun’s vanity 
and self-interest \^ere not ergaged in concealing tin 
ad\ iser. 

” Doubtless,” he answered, promptl\ “ 1 h.nc nothing 
to say against C'cccone. ” 

That suggestion the niU.iry’s intnn.ite access to Spini 
caused Tito a |)assing tumgt , intMru|ning his .imijsid 
satisfaction in the success with whnh he madt* a tool of 
the man who fancied himself .i pation l-oi he h.id been 
rather afraid of Ser ( e< I'one '1 ito\ nature made him 
peculiarly alive to ( ircuir.stanees that might l)e tinned to 
bis disadvantage; his memory vv.is mu< h bauntt'd b\ such 
possibilities, stimulating him to contriv ,in< f s b) wliith he 
might ward them ofT. \nd it was not likelv that he should 
fi^rgct that October morning more th.m .i )(ar ago, when 
Romola had appeared siidde-nlv before him at the* door of 
Nello’s shop, and had compelled him to eh < hue his eei- 
tainty that h'ra (lirolamo was not g<»ing oiiisidf iht g.ete's. 
The fact that Ser Cee c eme liael h< e ii a vKiine ss of tli.it se eiie, 
together with '! ito’s peieejnion that feer some leMsm or 
other he was an ohjei t of eli'-like* to the* nnt.irv, had le-e e ived 
a new importane'e fiemi the leeenl turn (d rvi iits l-or .ilti'i 
having been implic.ited in the MeelMean plots, anej found 
it advisable in (’onsecpH'ncr to retire- into ilir eountry fen 
some time, Ser (\ cce)ne liad of late , sine e Ins reappe.tr.nie e* 
in the eitv, att.iched himself to the? Arr.rhhiati, .mel < ulli- 
vated the patronage of Dolfo Spun. Now that eapt.ein of 
the Compagn.'icei v\as much given, when in the < (jmp.iny of 
intimates, to ronlide-ntial narrative* .ihemt his e>wn derings, 
and if Srr Cecconc’s powers of cornhinatiein \\t r<* sharpcrif'd 
by enmity, he might gather seime knowli’dge which he 
could use against Tito with very iinfdeasanl re*sults. 

It would be pitiable to lie haulkeel in w ell-ce>neliirtrd 
schemes by an insignificant notary; to he lamed by the 

*R2ai 
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Sting of an insect whom he had offended unawares. 
“ But/* Tito said to himself, “ the man’s dislike to me can 
be nothing deeper than the ill-humour of a dinnerless dog ; 
I shall conquer it if I can make him prosperous.” And he 
had been very glad of an opportunity which had presented 
itself ot providing the notary with a temporary post as an 
extra cancelUere or registering secretary under the Ten, 
believing that with this sop and the expectation of more, 
the waspish cur must be quite cured of the disposition to 
bite him. 

But perfect scheming demands omniscience, and the 
notary’s envy had been stimulated into hatred by causes of 
which Tito knew nothing. That evening when Tito, 
returning from his critical audience with the Special 
Council, had brushed by Ser Ceccone on the stairs, the 
notary, who had only just returned from Pistoja, and 
learned the arrest of the conspirators, was bound on an 
errand which bore a humble resemblance to Tito’s. He 
also, without giving up a show of popular zeal, had been 
putting in the Medicean lottery. He also had been privy 
to the unexecuted plot, and was willing to tell what he 
knew, but knew much less to tell. He also would have been 
willing to go on treacherous errands, but a more eligible 
agent had forestalled him. His propositions were received 
coldly; the council, he was told, was already in p>ossession 
of the needed information, and since he had been thus 
busy in sedition, it would be well for him to retire out of 
the way of mischief, otherwise the government might be 
obliged to take note of him. Ser Ceccone wanted no 
evidence to make him attribute his failure to Tito, and his 
spite was the more bitter because the nature of the case 
compelled him to hold his peace about it. Nor was this 
the whole of his grudge against the flourishing Melema. 
On issuing from his hiding-place, and attaching himself 
to the Arrabbiati, he had earned some pay as one of the 
spies who reported information on Florentine affairs to the 
Milanese court; but his pay had been small, notwithstand- 
ing his pains to write full letters, and he had lately been 
apprised that his news was seldom more than a late and 
imperfect edition of what was known already. Now Ser 
Ceccone had no positive knowledge that Tito had an 
underhand connection with the Arrabbiati and the Court of 
Milan, but he had a suspicion of which he chewed the cud 
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with as strong’ a sense of fla\our as if it had been a 
certainty. 

This fine-prown vigorous hatred could swallow the feeble 
opiate of 1 ito s fa\ours, and l>c as li\cly as ever after it. 
Why should Ser Ceccone like Mclema any the better for 
doingf him favours.*' Doubtless the suave secretary had 
his own ends to serve; and uhat nj^ht had he to the 
superior position which made it pt>ssiblc for him to show 
favour? But since he had tuned his voice to flattery, Ser 
Ceccone would pitch his in the same key, and it remained 
to be seen who would win at the ^amc of outwitting. 

To have a mind well oiled with that sort of arj;umenl 
which prevents any claim from j^raspin^j it, seems emi- 
nently convenient sometimes; only the rnl becomes objec- 
tionable wlien we find it anointinj^ other minds on which 
w'e want to establish a hold. 

Tito, however, not Ix inj^ quite omniscient, f< It now' no 
more than a passinj^ twinj:je of uneasiness at the su^»^eslion 
of Ser Ceccone ’s power to hurt him. It was only for a 
little w'hile that he cared j'reath .ibout kcepmj; clear of 
suspicions and hostility. He was now' pl.iviiij.^ his final 
game in Florence, and the skill he was consi ions of a|)ply- 
ing gave him a pleasure in it even apart from the expected 
winnings. I he errand on which he w’as Ix nt to San Marco 
w’as a stroke on which lie felt so mucli (onfidence that he 
had already gi\cn notice to the Ten of his desiie to resign 
his ollicc at an indefinite period within the next montli or 
two, and had oljt.iincd permission to make that resignation 
suddenly, if his affairs needed it, with the undcrst.inding 
that \iccoI(S Mncchiavelli was to be his prrnislonal sub- 
stitute, if not bis successor. He was acting on hypolbelic 
grounds, but this was the sort of actitin that had the 
keenest interest for his diplomatic mind. From a com- 
bination of general knowledge concerning Savonarola’* 
purposes with diligently observed details he had framed a 
conjecture which he was about to \erify by ibis visit to .San 
Marco. If he proved to be right, his game would he won, 
and he might soon turn his bark on Florencx*. He looked 
eagerly tow'ards that consummation, for many circum- 
stances besides his own weariness of the place told him 
that it was time for him to be gone. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 

THE PROPHET IN HIS CELL 

Tito's visit to San Marco had been announced before- 
hand, and he was at once conducted by Fra Niccolb, Savo- 
narola's secretary, up the spiral staircase into the long 
corridors lined with cells — corridors where Fra Angelico's 
frescoes, delicate as the rainbow on the melting cloud, 
startled the unaccustomed eye here and there, as if they 
had been sudden reflections cast from an ethereal world, 
where the Madonna sat crowned in her radiant glory, and 
the Divine infant looked forth with perpetual promise. 

It was an hour of relaxation in the monastery, and most 
of the cells were empty. The light through the narrow 
windows looked in on nothing but bare walls, and the hard 
pallet, and the crucifix. And even behind that door at the 
end of a long corridor, in the inner cell opening from an 
ante-chamber where the Prior usually sat at his desk or 
received private visitors, the high jet of light fell on only 
one more object that looked quite as common a monastic 
sight as the bare walls and hard pallet. It was but the 
back of a figure in the long white Dominican tunic and 
scapulary, kneeling with bowed head before a crucifix. It 
might have been any ordinary Fra Girolamo, who had 
nothing worse to confess than thinking of wrong things 
when he was singing in coro, or feeling a spiteful joy when 
Fra Benedetto dropped the ink over his own miniatures in 
the breviary he was illuminating — who had no higher 
thought than that of climbing safely into paradise up the 
narrow ladder of prayer, fasting, and obedience. But under 
this particular white tunic there was a heart beating with 
a consciousness inconceivable to the average monk, and 
perhaps hard to be conceived by any man who has not 
arrived at self-knowledge through a tumultuous inner life: 
a consciousness in which irrevocable errors and lapses from 
veracity were so entwined with noble purposes and sincere 
beliefs, in which self-justifying expediency was so inwoven 
with the tissue of a great work which the whole being 
seemed as unable to abandon as the body was imable to 
abandon glowing and trembling before the objects of hope 
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and fear, that it was perhaps impossible, whatever course 
might be adopted, for the coascience to find ix.Tfect repose. 

Savonarola was not only in the attitude oi prayer, there 
were Latin words of praver on his hps; and vet he was 
not praying. He had entereil his cell, had fallen on his 
knees, and burst into words of supplication, seeking in this 
way for an influx of caliniu'^s which would lx* a warrant to 
him that the resolutions urged on him by ciowding 
thoughts and passions were not wicstmg him aw'av from 
the Div'ine support, but the pre\isions ami impulses which 
had been at work within him lor the last hour w'eie t(K) 
imperious; and while he pressed his haiuls against his face, 
and while his hps wtTc uttering amlihlv, ’’COr mundiim 
crea in me,” his mind was still IiIKhI with the images of 
the snare his enemies had preparetl for him, was still busy 
with the arguments by which he could justify himself 
against their taunts and accusations 

And it was not only against his opjxuients that Savo- 
narola had to defend him*^clf. This morning he had had 
new proof that his frif’nds and followers wH*ie as much 
inclined to iirgi* on the riial by Idie as his enemi(*s, d(‘sir* 
ing Jind tacitly exj><*(tmg that he him''elf wfiiild at last 
accept the challenge and evoke the long expef ted miiarle 
which w'as to dis*'i|)ate doubt and tiiumph over malignity. 
Had he not said that (iod would dtilare hims(‘lf at the 
fitting time^ An<l to the understamling of jilain Idoren- 
tincs, eager to g(*t party questions s( ttl(‘d, il scrmerl that 
no time could be moie fitting than this ( ertamly, if b*ra 
Domenico WMlked through the fire unhurt, that w’ould Ik* a 
miracle, and the faith aixl anh>ur of that good brother weie 
felt to be a cheering augury; but Savonarola was acutely 
conscious th.it the secret longing of Ins followers to stn* 
him accept the challenge had not Iktu dis‘-ipated by any 
reasons he had given for his refusal. 

Yet it w'as impossible to him to satisfy them ; anrl with 
bitter distress he saw now that it was im|K>ssible for him 
any longer to resist the prosecution of the trial in I**ra 
Domenico's case. Not that Savonarola liad uttered and 
written a falsity when he declared his belief in a future 
supernatural attestation of his work, but his mind was so 
constituted that while it was easy for him to iK-lieve in a 
miracle which, being distant and undefined, was screened 
behind the strong reasons he saw for its occurrence, and 
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yet easier for him to have a belief in inward miracles such 
as his own prophetic inspiration and divinely- wrought 
intuitions ; it was at the same time insurmountably difficult 
to him to believe in the probability of a miracle which, like 
this of being carried unhurt through the fire, pressed in all 
its details on his imagination and involved a demand not 
only for belief but for exceptional action. 

Savonarola’s nature was one of those in which opposing 
tendencies co-exist in almost equal strength : the passionate 
sensibility which, impatient of definite thought, floods 
every idea with emotion and tends towards contemplative 
ecstasy, alternated in him with a keen perception of out- 
ward facts and a vigorous practical judgment of men and 
things. And in this case of the Trial by Fire, the latter 
characteristics were stimulated into unusual activity by an 
acute physical sensitiveness which gives overpowering 
force to the conception of pain and destruction as a neces- 
sary sequence of facts which have already been experienced 
as causes of pain. The readiness with which men will con- 
sent to touch red-hot iron with a wet finger is not to be 
measured by their theoretic acceptance of the impossibility 
that the iron will burn them : practical belief depends on 
what is most strongly represented in the mind at a given 
moment. And with the Prate’s constitution, when the Trial 
by Fire was urged on his imagination as an immediate 
demand, it was impossible for him to believe that he or 
any other man could walk through the flames unhurt — 
impossible for him to believe that even if he resolved to 
offer himself, he would not shrink at the last moment. 

But the Florentines were not likely to make these fine 
distinctions. To the common run of mankind it has always 
seemed a proof of mental vigour to find moral questions easy, 
and judge conduct according to concise alternatives. And 
nothing was likely to seem plainer than that a man who at 
one time declared that God would not leave him without 
the guarantee of a miracle, and yet drew back when it was 
proposed to test his declaration, had said what he did 
not believe. Were not Fra Domenico and Fra Mariano, 
and scores of Piagnoni besides, ready to enter the fire? 
What was the cause of their superior courage, if it was 
not their superior faith? Savonarola could not have 
explained his conduct satisfactorily to his friends, even if 
he had been able to explain it thoroughly to himself. And 
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he was not. Our naked feelings make haste to clothe 
emseivcs in propositions which He at hand amonf^ our 
store of opinions, and tt> pive a true account of what passes 
within us somethings else is necessary besides sincerity, 
even when sincerity is unmixed. In these very moments, 
when Savonarola was kncelinjj in audiMe pra)er, he had 
ceased to hear the words on his lips. They were drowned 
by argumentative voices within him that shaped their 
reasons more and more for an outward audience. 

To appeal to heaven for a miracle b) a rash accept. ince 
of a challenge, which is a mere snare prepared f«)r me by 
ignoble foes, would be a tempting of (HkI, and the ap|>eal 
would not be responded to. Let the Pope's legate ct»me, 
let the ambassadors of all the great Pi>wcrs come and 
promise that the calling e»f .1 (iencral Council and the 
reform of the Church shall hang on the miiaelc, and I will 
enter the tlamcs, trusting that (Hxl will not withhold Mis 
seal from that great work Cntil then I reserve myself 
for higher duties which are directly laid upon me : it is not 
permitted to me to leap from the <'hanol for the sake of 
wrestling with every loud vaunter Hut k'ra Domrniro’R 
invincible /cal to enter into the trial may be the sign of a 
Divine vocation, may I c a pledge that the miracle- 

Hut no! when .S.ivonarola brought his mind close to the 
threatened scene in the Pia/za, and im.igmcd a human bcnly 
entering the fire, his belief recoiled .igain. It was not an 
event that his imagination could sim(>ly see : he felt it with 
shuddering vibrations to the extremities of his sensitive 
fingers. I he mirac le could not bc‘. Nay, the trial itself 
was not to happen : he was warr.infed in doing all in his 
power to hinder it. 'I'lic fuel might be got ready in the 
Piaz/a, the jicople might be assembled, the preparatory 
formalities might be gone through: all this was perhaps 
inevitable now, and be could no longer resist it without 
bringing disbnnoiir on — himself? \’es, and therefore on 
the cause of find Hut it was not really intended that the 
Franciscan should enter the (ire, and while he hung back 
there would be the means of preventing Fra Domenico’^ 
entrance. At the very worst, if l'*ra D<*mcniro were com- 
pelled to enter, he should carry the consecrated Most with 
him, and with that Mystery in his hand, there might f>c 
a warrant for expecting that the ordinary rffects of fire 
would be stayed; or, more probably, this demand would 
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be resisted, and might thus be a final obstacle to the 
trial. 

But these intentions could not be avowed : he must 
appear frankly to await the trial, and to trust in its issue. 
That dissidence between inward reality and outward seem- 
ing was not the Christian simplicity after which he had 
striven through years of his youth and prime, and which 
he had preached as a chief fruit of the Divine life. In the 
stress and heat of the day, with cheeks burning, with 
shouts ringing in the ears, who is so blest as to remember 
the yearnings he had in the cool and silent morning, and 
know that he has not belied them? 

“ O God, it is for the sake of the people — because they 
are blind — because their faith depends on me. If I put on 
sackcloth and cast myself among the ashes, who will take 
up the standard and head the battle? Have I not been led 
by a way which I knew not to the work that lies before 
me?** 

The conflict was one that could not end, and in the effort 
at prayerful pleading the uneasy mind laved its smart con- 
tinually in thoughts of the greatness of that task which 
there was no man else to fulfil if he forsook it. It was not 
a thing of every day that a man should be inspired with 
the vision and the daring that made a sacred rebel. 

Even the words of prayer had died away. He continued 
to kneel, but his mind was filled with the images of results 
to be felt through all Europe; and the sense of immediate 
difficulties was being lost in the glow of that vision, when 
the knocking at the door announced the expected visit. 

Savonarola drew on his mantle before he left his cell, as 
was his custom when he received visitors ; and with that 
immediate response to any appeal from without which be- 
longs to a power-loving nature accustomed to make its 
power felt by speech, he met Tito with a glance as self- 
possessed and strong as if he had risen from resolution 
instead of conflict. 

Tito did not kneel, but simply made a greeting of pro- 
found deference, which Savonarola received quietly without 
any sacerdotal words, and then desiring him to be seated, 
said at once, 

“ Your business is something of weight, my son, that 
could not be conveyed through others?” 

“ Assuredly, father, else I should not have presumed to 
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ask it. ^ will not trespass on your time by any proem. I 
^tnered from a remark of Messer Di mcnico Mazzini^hi 
that you might be glad to make use of the next special 
^urier who is sent to France with despatches from the 
Ten. I must entreat \ou to pardon me if 1 have been too 
officious ; but inasmuch as Messer Domenico is at this 
moment away at his villa, 1 wished to apprise you that a 
courier carrying important letters is about to dcpiirt for 
Lyons at daybreak to-morrow.'* 

The muscles of hra Girolamo’s face were eminently 
under command, as must be the case with all men whose 
personality is powerful, and in deliberate speech he was 
habitually cautious, confiding his intentions to none without 
necessity. But under any stnmg mental stimulus, his ryes 
were liable to a dilation and added brilliancy that no 
strength of will could control. He looked steadily at I ito, 
and did not answer immediately, as if he had to consider 
whether the information he had just heard met any purpi>se 
of his. 

Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, but rarely let 
anything escape it, had expected precisely that dilation and 
flash of Savonarola’s eyes which he had noted on other 
occasions. He saw it, and then immediately busied him- 
self in adjusting his gold fibula, which had got wrong; 
seeming to imply that he awaited an answer patiently. 

The fact was that Savonarola had expected to receive 
this intimation from Domenico Ma//inghi, one of the Ten, 
an ardent disciple of his whom he had alieady employed to 
write a private letter to the Morentine ambassador in 
France, to prepare the way for a letter to the French king 
himself in Savonarola’s handwriting, which now lay ready 
in the desk at his side. It was a letter calling on the 
king to assist in summoning a Cieneral Council, that might 
reform the abuses of the Church, and begin by drjx^sing 
Pope Alexander, who was not rightfully Pope, being a 
vicious unbeliever, elected by corruption and governing by 
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This fact was not what Tito knew, but what his hypo- 
thetic talent, constructing from subtle indications, had led 

him to guess and hope. ^ ^ , 

“ It is true, my son,” said Savonarola quietly,— it is 
♦-ue I have letters which I would gladly send by safe 
conveyance under cover to our ambassador. Our com- 
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munity of San Marco, as you know, has affairs in France, 
being, amongst other things, responsible for a debt to that 
singularly wise and experienced Frenchman, Signor 
Philippe de Comines, on the library of the Medici, which 
we purchased ; but I apprehend that Domenico Mazzinghi 
himself may return to the city before evening, and I should 
gain more time for preparation of the letters if I waited 
to deposit them in his hands.** 

“ Assuredly, reverend father, that might be better on all 
grounds, except one, namely, that if anything occurred to 
hinder Messer Domenico*s return, the despatch of the 
letters would require either that I should come to San 
Marco again at a late hour, or that you should send them 
to me by your secretary; and I am aware that you wish 
to guard against the false inferences which might be drawn 
from a too frequent communication between yourself and 
any officer of the government.’* In throwing out this diffi- 
culty Tito felt that the more unwillingness the Frate 
showed to trust him, the more certain he would be of his 
conjecture. 

Savonarola was silent; but while he kept his mouth firm, 
a slight glow rose in his face with the suppressed excite- 
ment that was growing within him. It would be a critical 
moment — that in which he delivered the letter out of his 
own hands. 

It is most probable that Messer Domenico will return 
in time,” said Tito, affecting to consider the Frate’s deter- 
mination settled, and rising from his chair as he spoke. 
” With your permission, I will take my leave, father, not 
to trespass on your time when my errand is done ; but as 
I may not be favoured with another interview, I venture 
to confide to you — what is not yet known to others, except 
to the magnificent Ten — that I contemplate resigning my 
secretaryship, and leaving Florence shortly. Am I pre- 
suming too much on your interest in stating what relates 
chiefly to myself?” 

” Speak on, my son,” said the Frate; “ I desire to know 
your prospects.” 

” I find, then, that I have mistaken my real vocation in 
forsaking the career of pure letters, for which I was 
brought up. The politics of Florence, father, are worthy 
to occupy the greatest mind — to occupy yours — when a 
man is in a position to execute his own ideas; but when, 
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like me, he can only hope to be the mere instrument of 
changfing schemes, he requires to be animated by the minor 
attachments of a born Florentine : also, my wife's unhappy 
alienation from a Florentine residence since the painful 
events of August naturally influences me. I uish to join 
her.” 

Savonarola inclined his head appro\ingIy. 

“ I intend, then, s<K)n to leave Florence, to visit the 
chief courts of Europe, and to uiden my acquaintance with 
the men of letters in the various unixn sities*. 1 shall go 
first to the court of Hungary, where vchol.irs are eminently 
welcome; and I shall probably start in a week or ten da\s. 
I have not concealed from you, f.ither, that I am no 
religious enthusiast; I have not my wife s ardour; but 
religious enthusiasm, as 1 concci\c, is not necessary in 
order to appreciate the grandeur and justice of >our '‘J*"** 
concerning the government of nations and the C hurch. And 
if you condescend to intrust me with an> 
will further the relations you wish to establish, I shall Icel 
honoured. May I now lake mv leave. ^ 

“ Slav, my son. When you de part from Morence I 

send a letter to your wife, of *1* ! 


I will 
re I 
As lor 


would fain be assured, for she left me m anger 
the letters to France, such as I have re.idy . 

Sa%onarol:. rose and turned to his <lesk as he spoUc. lie 
took from it a letter on vshieh lito rould sec, hut ■ 

an address in the I'rate’s own minute aiul ex<|uisite h .nd- 
vvritintr still to be seen covering the margins of his Hiblrs. 
He took a larpe sheet of paper, eii. losed the letter, and 

^^"''I'ardon me, father," said I ito. before S.ivon.irola had 
time to speak, “ unless it were voiir derided wish, 1 «ou M 
oV. nAt incur the responsihilitv ol r.irrsinK away the 
(euer Me ^^i-r Oonu nico Ma//in«hi will doubtless return 
f'.ot Kra NiecohS can convey it to me at the second 
houfof d;c evenintr. when I shall place the other despatches 

AtTrcsenV’mr^<>"-’’ 

int •• I wish vou to address tins packet to our amhas- 
S in your own handuritin^. which is preferable to 

'"^T*,osat“down to write the address while the I- rate sto<^ 
by him with folded arms, the glow mounting in his cheek. 
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and his lip at last quivering. Tito rose and was about to 
move away, when Savonarola said abruptly, — “Take it, 
my son. There is no use in waiting. It does not please 
me that Fra Niccol6 should have needless errands to the 
Palazzo. * * 

As Tito took the letter, Savonarola stood in suppressed 
excitement that forbade further speech. There seems to 
be a subtle emanation from passionate natures like his, 
making their mental states tell immediately on others ; when 
they are absent-minded and inwardly excited there is 
silence in the air. 

Tito made a deep reverence and went out with the letter 
under his mantle. 

The letter was duly delivered to the courier and carried 
out of Florence. But before that happened another mes- 
senger, privately employed by Tito, had conveyed inform- 
ation in cipher, which was carried by a series of relays to 
armed agents of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, on the 
watch for the very purpose of intercepting despatches on 
the borders of the Milanese territory. 


CHAPTER LXV 

THE TRIAL BY FIRE 

Little more than a week after, on the seventh of April, 
the great Piazza della Signoria presented a stranger spec- 
tacle even than the famous Bonfire of Vanities. And a 
greater multitude had assembled to see it than had ever 
before tried to find place for themselves in the wide Piazza, 
even on the day of San Giovanni. 

It was near midday, and since the early morning there 
had been a gradual swarming of the people at every coign 
of vantage or disadvantage offered by the facades and roofs 
of the houses, and such spaces of the pavement as were 
free to the public. Men were seated on iron rods that made 
a sharp angle with the rising wall, were clutching slim 
pillars with arms and legs, were astride on the necks of 
the rough statuary that here and there surmounted the 
entrances of the grander houses, were finding a palm’s 
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breadth of seat on a bit of architrave, and a footing on the 
rough projections of the rustic stone-work, while they 
clutched the strong iron rings or staples driven into the 
walls beside them. 

For they were come to see a Miracle : cramped limbs 
and abraded flesh seemed slight inconveniences with lluil 
prospect close at hand. It is the ordinary lot of mankind 
to hear of miracles, and more or less to believe in them; 
but now the Florentines were going to sec on?. At the 
very least they would sec half a miracle ; for i( the monk 
did not come whole out of the fire, they would see him 
enter it, and infer that he was burned in the middle. 

There could be no reasonable doubt, it seemed, that the 
fire would be kindled, and that the monks would enter it. 
For there, before their eyes, was the long platform, eight 
feet broad, and twenty yards long, with a grove of fuel 
heaped up terribly, great branches of dry oak as a 
tion, crackling thorns above, and wcl-ano.nlrd low and 
rags, known to make fine (lames in Morentme illumina- 
tio^ns. The platform began at the corner o the marl, e 
terrace in front of the Old Palace, close toManoj-.o, he 
stone lion, whose aged visage liM.ked frownmgly along t 
grove of fuel that stretched obliquely across the P.a* a. 

^ Besides that, there were three large hmlies of 
men five hundred hired soldiers of the S.gnor.a Mat.o.^^^ 
before the palace, five hundred C ompagnacci under Dolfo 
S far o^ir on the opposite side of the l>.a,ra and tlmec 
hundred armed citizens of another sort, under Marco Siil- 
i Lti Savonarola’s friend, in front of Orgagna s 
where the I-ranciscans and Dominicans were to be placed 

'"‘fwtad much expense of money and lalK,ur, and 

‘’Se^''oubMharsomcThrnr 

ft would crrtainly^bc sj.rkrn! 

anTsaid'vcr; plainly that Fra (iirolamo was nrH H.s 

Si'oS b, tor*. wS. .’ill .mp., ol ...T.b..g ..«P< 
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a small altar. The Franciscans had entered and taken 
their places in silence. But now, at the other side of the 
Piazza was heard loud chanting from two hundred voices, 
and there was general satisfaction, if not in the chanting, 
at least in the evidence that the Dominicans were come. 
That loud chanting repetition of the prayer, “ Let God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered,*’ was unpleasantly 
suggestive to some impartial ears of a desire to vaunt con- 
fidence and excite dismay; and so was the flame-coloured 
velvet cope in which Fra Domenico was arrayed as he 
headed the procession, cross in hand, his simple mind 
really exalted with faith, and with the genuine intention to 
enter the flames for the glory of God and Fra Girolamo. 
Behind him came Savonarola in the white vestment of a 
priest, carrying in his hands a vessel containing the conse- 
crated Host. He, too, was chanting loudly ; he, too, 
looked firm and confident, and as all eyes were turned 
eagerly on him, either in anxiety, curiosity or malignity, 
from the moment when he entered the Piazza till he 
mounted the steps of the Loggia and deposited the Sacra- 
ment on the altar, there was an intensifying flash and 
energy in his countenance responding to that scrutiny. 

We are so made, almost all of us, that the false seeming 
which we have thought of with painful shrinking when 
beforehand in our solitude it has urged itself on us as a 
necessity, will possess our muscles and move our lips as if 
nothing but that were easy when once we have come under 
the stimulus of expectant eyes and ears. And the strength 
of that stimulus to Savonarola can hardly be measured by 
the experience of ordinary lives. Perhaps no man has 
ever had a mighty influence over his fellows without having 
the innate need to dominate, and this need usually becomes 
the more imperious in proportion as the complications of 
life make Self inseparable from a purpose which is not 
selfish. In this way it came to pass that on the day of the 
Trial by Fire, the doubleness which is the pressing tempta- 
tion in every public career, whether of priest, orator, or 
statesman, was more strongly defined in Savonarola’s con- 
sciousness as the acting of a part, than at any other period 
in his life. He was struggling not against impending 
martyrdom, but against impending ruin. 

Therefore he looked and acted as if he were thoroughly 
confident, when all the while foreboding was pressing with 
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heart, not only because of the pro- 
alreaHv nacf because of another event 

farfini^th ^^hich was spreadin^r a sunny satis^ 

, rough the mind of a man who was looking down 
ar tne passion-worn prophet from a window of the Old 
a ace. It was a common turning-point towards which 
those widely sundered lives had been converging, that two 
eyenmgs ago the news had come that the Florentine ctHirier 
of the len had been arrested and robbed of all his 
despatches, so that Savonarola’s letter was already in the 
hands of the Duke of Milan, ‘nd would sexm be in the 
hands of the Fope, not only heightening rage, but giving 
a new justification to extreme me.isurts. Tlure was iu» 
malignity in 1 ito Melcma’s satisfaction: it was the mild 
self-gratulation of a man wlio has won a game that has 
employed hypothetic skill, not a game that has stiiicd the 
muscles and heated the blood. Of course that bundle of 
desires and contrivances called human nature, when 
moulded into the form of a plain-featured I'rate I’redica- 
tore, more or less an impostor, could not he a pathetic 
object to a brillLint-mindc'd scholar who understfxxl every* 
thing. Yet this tonsured Girolamo with the high nose and 
large under lip was an immensely clever Frale, mixing with 
his absurd superstitions or fabrications very remarkable 
notions about government ; no babbler, but a man who 
could keep his secrets. Tito had no more spite against him 
than against Saint Dominic. On the contrary, l-'ra Giro- 
lamo’s existence had been hiirhly convenient to 'fito 
Mclema, furnishing him with that round of the ladder 
from which he was about to leap on to a new and sm(K)th 
footing very much to his heart’s r«)ntonf. And everything 
now was in forward preparation for lh.it leap: let one 
more sun rise and set, and Tito hciped to quit Florence. 
He had been so industrious that he felt at full leisure to 
amuse himself with to-day’s comedy, which the thick- 
headed Dolfo Spini could never have brought alK>ut but for 


him. 

Not yet did the loud chanting cease, but rather swelled 
to a deafening roar, being taken up in all parts of the 
Piazza by the Piagnoni, who carried their little red crosses 
as a badge, and, most of them, chanted the prayer for the 
confusion of God’s enemies with the expectation of an 
answer to be given through the medium of a more signal 
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personage than Fra Domenico. This good Frate in his 
flame-coloured cope was now kneeling before the little altar 
on which the Sacrament was deposited, awaiting his 
summons. 

On the Franciscan side of the Loggia there was no 
chanting and no flame-colour : only silence and greyness. 
But there was this counterbalancing difference, that the 
Franciscans had two champions : a certain Fra Giuliano 
was to pair with Fra Domenico, while the original 
champion. Fra Francesco, confined his challenge to 
Savonarola. 

“ Surely,*’ thought the men perched uneasily on the rods 
and pillars, “ all must be ready now. This chanting might 
stop, and we should see better when the Frati are moving 
towards the platform.” 

But the Frati were not to be seen moving yet. Pale 
Franciscan faces were looking uneasily over the boarding 
at that flame-coloured cope. It had an evil look and might 
be enchanted, so that a false miracle would be wrought 
by magic. Your monk may come whole out of the fire, and 
yet it may be the work of the devil. 

And now there was passing to and fro between the 
Loggia and the marble terrace of the Palazzo, and the 
roar of chanting became a little quieter, for every one at 
a distance was beginning to watch more eagerly. But 
it soon appeared that the new movement was not a begin- 
ning, but an obstacle to beginning. The dignified Floren- 
tines appointed to preside over this affair as moderators on 
each side, went in and out of the Palace, and there was 
much debate with the Franciscans. But at last it was 
clear that Fra Domenico, conspicuous in his flame-colour, 
was being fetched towards the Palace. Probably the fire 
had already been kindled — it was difficult to see at a 
distance — and the miracle was going to begin. 

Not at all. The flame-coloured cope disappeared within 
the Palace ; then another Dominican was fetched away ; 
and for a long while everything went on as before — 
the tiresome chanting, which was not miraculous, and Fra 
Girolamo in his white vestment standing just in the same 
place. But at last something happened: Fra Domenico 
was seen coming out of the Palace again, and returning to 
his brethren. He had changed all his clothes with a 
brother monk, but he was guarded on each flank by a 
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Franciscan, lest coming into the vicinity of Savonarola he 
should be enchanted a^am. 

Ah, then, thought the di*^tant spcclalor.s, a little less 
conscious of cramped limbs and hunger. Fra Domenico 
is not fToing to enter tlic fire. It is Fra Girohimo who 
oners himself after all. W’e shall see him mo\c presently, 
and if he comes out of the tlamcs \vc shall have a fine \ic\v 
of him !’* 

But Fra Girolamo did not move, except with the ordinary 
action accompanying^ speech. Ihe ‘•ptcch was bold and 
firm, perhaps somewh.tt ironical!-, remonstr.int. hke that 
of Flijah to the priests of Baal, dcmandin),^ the cessation 
of these trivial delays. But speech is the most Irritating; 
kind of arg^ument for those who are out r{ hearing:, 
cramped in tlie limbs, and empty in the stomar h And 
what need was there for spcdh.*' If the rnir.icle did not 
beg:in, it could Ijc no one’s (ault but I* r.r ( iimlamn s, who 
might put an end to all dilhculties bv oflenng himself now^ 
the fire was ready, as he had been forward enough to do 
when there was no fuel in sight. 

More movement to and fro, more discussion; and the 
afternoon seemed to be ''hpping away all the faster because 
the clouds had gathered, and changed the liglit on e\er\- 
tliing, and sent a chill through the sper tators, hungry in 
mind and body. 

Now it was the ciurifix which I'ra I)om<'ni(‘o wanted to 
carry into the fire and must not he .dlowral to profane in 
that manner. After some little resistanrr* Savonarola gave 
way to this objection, and thus had the arlvantage of 
making one more concession; hut he imniedi.itr-ly j>laced 
in Fra Domenico’s hands the vessel fontaining the con- 
secrated Host. 1'he idea th.it the fur si nce of the s.x red 
Mystery might in the worst extremity avr-rt the ordinary 
effects of fire hovered in his mind as a possibility ; liut the 
issue on which he countrd was of a more p(>siti\e kind. 
In taking up the Host he said quiitly, as if he were only 
doing what had been presupposed from the first, 

“ Since they are not willing th.it you should enter witli 
the crucifix, mv brother, entrr simplv with the Sacrament.” 

New horror in the Franciscans, m-w firmness in Savona- 
rola. ” It was impious presumption to carry the Sacra- 
ment into the fire: if it were burned the scamlcd would 
be great in the minds of the weak and ignorant.’ ** Not 
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at all : even if it were burned, the Accidents only would 
be consumed, the Substance would remain/* Here was 
a question that might be argued till set of sun and remain 
as elastic as ever; and no one could propose settling it 
by proceeding to the trial, since it was essentially a pre- 
liminary question. It was only necessary that both sides 
should remain firm — that the Franciscans should persist in 
not permitting the Host to be carried into the fire, and 
that Fra Domenico should persist in refusing to enter 
without it. 

Meanwhile the clouds were getting darker, the air 
chiller. Even the chanting was missed now it had given 
way to inaudible argument; and the confused sounds of 
talk from all points of the Piazza, showing that expectation 
was everywhere relaxing, contributed to the irritating 
presentiment that nothing decisive would be done. Here 
and there a dropping shout was heard; then, more fre- 
quent shouts in a rising scale of scorn. 

Light the fire and drive them in !** “ Let us have a 

smell of roast — we want our dinner!** “ Come, Prophet, 
let us know whether anything is to happen before the 
twentjr-four hours are over!'* “ Ves, yes, what's your 
last vision?** Oh, he*s got a dozen in his inside ; they’re 
the small change for a miracle !** “ Ol^, Frate, where are 

you? Never mind wasting the fuel !” 

Still the same movement to and fro between the Loggia 
and the Palace; still the same debate, slow and unintel- 
ligible to the multitude as the colloquies of insects that 
touch antennte to no other apparent effect than that of 
going and coming. But an interpretation was not long 
wanting to unheard debates in which Fra Girolamo was 
constantly a speaker : it was he who was hindering the 
trial; everybody was appealing to him now, and he was 
hanging back. 

Soon the shouts ceased to be distinguishable, and were 
lost in an uproar not simply of voices, but of clashing 
metal and trampling feet. The suggestions of the irri- 
tated people had stimulated old impulses in Dolfo Spini 
and his band of Compagnacci; it seemed an opportunity 
not to be lost for putting an end to Florentine difficulties 
by getting possession of the arch-hypocrite’s person; and 
there was a vigorous rush of the armed men towards the 
Loggia, thrusting the people aside, or driving them on 
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to the file of soldiery stationed in front of the Palace. At this 
movement, everything was suspended both with monks 
and embarrassed magistrates except the palpiuting watch 
to see whdt would come of the struggle. 

But the Loggia was well guarded by the band under the 
brave Salviati ; the soldiers of the Signoria assisted in 
the repulse ; and the trampling and rushing were all back- 
ward again towards the letto de* Pisani^ when the black- 
ness of the heavens seemed to intensify in this moment 
of utter confusion ; and the rain, which had already been 
felt in scattered drops, began to fall with rapidlv growing 
violence, wetting the fuel, and running in streams off the 
platform, wetting the weary hungry people to the skin, 
and driving every man’s disgust and rage inwards to 
ferment there in the damp darkness. 

Everybody knew now that the Trial by Eire was not to 
happen. The Signoria was doubtless glad of the rain, as 
an obvious reason, better than any pretext, for declaring 
that both parties might go home. It was the issue which 
Savonarola had expected and desired ; yet it would be 
an ill description of what he felt to say that he was glad. 
As that rain fell, and plashed on the edge of the Loggia, 
and sent spray over the altar and all garments and faces, 
the Prate knew that the demand for him to enter the fire 
was at an end. But he knew too, with a certainty as irre- 
sistible as the damp chill that had taken possession of his 
frame, that the design of his enemies was fulfilled, and that 
his honour was not saved. He knew that he should have 
to make his way to San Marco again through the enraged 
crowd, and that the hearts of many friends who would 
once have defended him with their lives would now be 
turned against him. 

When the ram had ceased he asked for a guard from the 
Signoria, and it was given him. Had he said that he was 
willing to die for the work of his life? Yes, and he had 
not spoken falsely. But to die in dishonour — held up to 
scorn as a hypocrite and a false prophet? “ O God! 
that is not martyrdom I It is the blotting out of a life 
that has been a protest against wrong. Let me die because 
of the worth that is in me, not because of my weakness.* 

The rain had ceased, and the light from the breaking 
clouds fell on Savonarola as he left the Loggia in the 
midst of his guard, walking as he had come, with the 
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Sacrament in his hand. But there seemed no glory in the 
light that fell on him now, no smile of heaven : it was only 
that light which shines on, patiently and impartially, justi- 
fying or condemning by simply showing all things in the 
slow history of their ripening. He heard no blessing, no 
tones of pity, but only taunts and threats. He knew this 
was a foretaste of coming bitterness ; yet his courage 
mounted under all moral attack, and he showed no sign 
of dismay. 

“Well parried, Frate!** said Tito, as Savonarola 
descended the steps of the Loggia. “ But I fear your 
career at Florence is ended. What say you, my Niccolb?” 

“ It is a pity his falsehoods were not all of a wise sort,” 
said Macchiavelli, with a melancholy shrug. “ With the 
times so much on his side as they are about church affairs, 
he might have done something great. “ 


CHAPTER LXVI 

A MASQUE OF THE FURIES 

The next day was Palm Sunday, or Olive Sunday, as it 
was chiefly called in the olive-growing Valdarno ; and the 
morning sun shone with a more delicious clearness for the 
yesterday’s rain. Once more Savonarola mounted the 
pulpit in San Marco, and saw a flock around him whose 
faith in him was still unshaken; and this morning in calm 
and sad sincerity he declared himself ready to die : in 
front ot all visions he saw his own doom. Once more he 
uttered the benediction, and saw the faces of men and 
women lifted towards him in venerating love. Then he 
descended the steps of the pulpit and turned away from 
that sight for ever. 

For before the sun had set Florence was in an uproar. 
The passions which had been roused the day before had 
been smouldering through that quiet morning, and had 
now burst out again with a fury not unassisted by design, 
and not without official connivance. The uproar had begun 
at the Duomo in an attempt of some Compagnacci to 
hinder the evening sermon, which the Piagnoni had assem- 
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and no sooner had men s blood mounled 

A A 1 ^ k‘\" ^'‘'"■*^0! the fire to San Maro!” 

And long before the da> light had died, both the church 
and convent were being besieged by an enraged and con- 
a y increasing^ niultitiido. Not uithout resistance, 
ror the monks, long^ conscious of g^rovving^ hostilit\ without, 
had arms within their walls, and some of them hnight as 
vig^orously in their long: tunics as if they had been 

Knights Femplars. Kven the command of Savonarola 
could not prevail ag^ainst the impulse to self-defence in arms 
that w'ere still muscular under the Dominican serge. There 
were laymen too w’ho had not chosen to d<*part, and some 
of them fought fier<'ely : there was firing from the high 
altar close by the great crucifix, there was pouring of 
stones and hot einhers from the coiuent roof, there wixs 
close fighting wdth sw'ords in the cloisters. Not withstaiul- 

ing the force of the assailants, the attack lasted till deep 
night 

The demonstrations of the ('.overnment had all been 
against the convent; carlv in the attack guards had been 
sent for, not to dispr'rsc the assailants, but to command all 
within the convent to lay down their arms, all laMnen to 
depart from it, and .Sa\onarola himself to (juit the Moren- 
tine territory within twelve hours. Had Savonarola quitted 
the convent then, he could hardiv have escaprei bring lorn 
to pieces; he was willing: to go, but his friends hindered 
him. It was felt to ho a great risk ewen for seime l.iymrn 
of high name to depart bv the garden wall, but among 
those who had chosen to do so w.is I-'rancesro X'alori, who 
hoped to raise rescue from without. 

And now when it was deep night —when the struggle 
could hardly have lasted nine h longer, and the C'eimpagnnrci 
might soon have rarricel their svvorels into the library, 
where Savonarola was prayings with the Hrethren who had 
either not taken up arms or had laid them down at bin 
command — there came a second body of guards, com- 
missioned by the Signoria to de-manel the persons of Kra 
Girolamo and his two coadjutors, Fra Domenico and Fra 
Salvcstro. 


Loud was the roar of triumphant hate when the light of 
lanterns showed the Fratc issuing from the door of the 
convent with a guard who promised him no other safely 
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than that of the prison. Thcf struggle now was, who 
should get first in the stream that rushed up the narrow 
street to see the Prophet carried back in ignominy to the 
Piazza where he had braved it yesterday — who should be 
in the best place for reaching his ear with insult, nay, if 
possible, for smiting him and kicking him. This was not 
diflficult for some of the armed Compagnacci who were not 
prevented from mixing themselves with the guards. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along 
in the midst of that hooting multitude ; when lanterns were 
lifted to show him deriding faces ; when he felt himself spit 
upon, smitten and kicked with grossest words of insult, it 
seemed to him that the worst bitterness of life was past. 
If men judged him guilty, and were bent on having his 
blood, it was only death that awaited him. But the worst 
drop of bitterness can never be wrung on to our lips from 
without : the lowest depth of resignation is not to be 
found in martyrdom ; it is only to be found when we have 
covered our heads in silence and felt, “ I am not worthy 
to be a martyr; the truth shall prosper, but not by me.” 

But that brief imperfect triumph of insulting the Prate, 
who had soon disappeared under the doorway of the Old 
Palace, was only like the taste of blood to the tiger. Were 
there not the houses of the hypocrite’s friends to be sacked? 
Already one-half of the armed multitude, too much in the 
rear to share greatly in the siege of the convent, had been 
employed in the more profitable work of attacking rich 
houses, not with planless desire for plunder, but with that 
discriminating selection of such as belonged to chief Piag- 
noni, which showed that the riot was under guidance, and 
that the rabble with clubs and staves was well officered by 
sword-girt Compagnacci. Was there not — next criminal 
after the Prate — the ambitious Prancesco Valori, suspected 
of wanting with the Prate’s help to make himself a Doge 
or Gonfaloniere for life? And the grey-haired man who, 
eight months ago, had lifted his arm and his voice in such 
ferocious demand for justice on five of his fellow-citizens, 
only escaped from San Marco to experience what others 
called justice — to see his house surrounded by an angry, 
greedy multitude, to see his wife shot dead with an arrow, 
and to be himself murdered, as he was on his way to 
answer a summons to the Palazzo, by the swords of men 
named R>dolfi and Tornabuoni. 
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Dlaved*’onTn^r/*’^‘ l^Jasque of the Furies, called Riot, was 
mornfnp through the hours of niKht and early 

for^ : he had his reasons 

lather ton^h-^K® “ P"'-'"-' '^■"K 

Imonrrl? M * "•''■nc to Itt his red f.ather In- seen waxii.K 
amongst all the work that was to be done before the dawn 
e retreat was the same house and the same rcx'un in a 
quiet street between Santa Crme and San Marco, wlicre 
we Have seen Tito payin^^ a sec ret visit to Dolfo Spini. 

ere the Captain of the Compa|.;nat\ i sat throii^»h this 
memorable night, receiving visitors who came and went, 
and went and came, some of them in the guise of armed 
Compagnacci, others dressed obscurely and vMthout visible 
arms. There was abundant wine on the table, with drink- 
ing cups for chance comers; and though Spini was on his 
guard against excessive drinking, he took enough from 
time to time to heighten the excitement produced by the 
news that was being l)roiight to him continually. 

Among the obscurely dressed visitors Ser C'eccfuie was 
one of the most frequent, and as the hours advanced 
towards the morning tvMlight he had remained as Spini V 
constant companion, tog<‘ther with Francesco ('ei, who was 
then in rather careless biding in Florence, expecting to 
have his banishment revoked when the hrate’s fall had 
been accomplished. 

The tapers had burnt themselves into low sha|K*Iess 
masses, and holes in the shutters were just marked by a 
sombre outward light, when Spini, who had started from 
his scat and walked up and down with an angrv (lush on 
his face at some talk that had been going forward with 
those two unmilitarv ('ompanions, burst <>ui 

“ 1'he devil spit him ! lie shall pay for it, though. Ha, 
ha! the claws shall be down on him v^ben he little thinks 


of them. So he was to be the great man ,ift< r all ! He’s 
been pretending to (buck cverv thing towards mv cap, .as if 
I were a blind beggarman, and all the while he’s been 
winking and fdling his own scarsella. 1 should like to 
hang skins about him and set my hounds on him ! And 
he’s got that fine ruby of mine, I was fool enough to give 
him yesterday. Malediction ! And he w^as laughing at 
me in his slei've two vears ago, and spoiling the l>est plan 
that ever was laid. I was a fool for trusting myself with 
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a rascal who had longf-twisted contrivances that nobody 
could see to the end of but himself." 

" A Greek, too, who dropped into Florence with gems 
packed about him," said Francesco Cei, who had a slight 
smile of amusement on his face at Spini’s fuming. “ You 
did not choose your confident very wisely, my Dolfo. " 

" He’s a cursed deal cleverer than you, Francesco, and 
handsomer too," said Spini, turning on his associate with 
a general desire to worry anything that presented itself. 

‘‘ I humbly conceive," said Ser Ceccone, " that Messer 
Francesco’s poetic genius will outweigh ” 

"Yes, yes, rub your hands ! I hate that notary’s trick 
of yours," interrupted Spini, whose patronage consisted 
largely in this sort of frankness. " But there comes Taddeo, 
or somebody: now’s the time! What news, eh?" he 
went on, as two Compagnacci entered with heated looks. 

"Bad!" said one. "The people had made up their 
minds they were going to have the sacking of Soderini’s 
house, and now they have been baulked we shall have them 
turning on us, if we don’t take care. I suspect there are 
some Mediceans buzzing about among them, and we may 
see them attacking your palace over the bridge before long, 
unless we can find a bait for them another way." 

1 have it!" said Spini, and seizing Taddeo by the 
belt he drew him aside to give him directions, while the 
other went on telling Cei how the Signoria had interfered 
about Soderini’s house. 

"Ecco!" exclaimed Spini, presently, giving Taddeo 
a slight push towards the door. “Go, and make quick 
work." 


CHAPTER LXVII 

WAITING BY THE RIVER 

About the time when the two Compagnacci went on their 
errand, there was another man who, on the opposite side 
of the Arno, was also going out into the chill grey twilight. 
His errand, apparently, could have no relation to theirs; 
he was making his way to the brink of the river at a spot 
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which, though within the city walls, was overioaked by 
no dwellings, and which only seemed the more shrouded and 
lonely for the warehouses and granaries which at some little 
distance backward turned their shoulders to the river. 
There was a sloping width of long grass and rushes made 
all the more dank by broad gutters which here and there 
emptied themselves into the .\rno. 

The gutters and the loneliness were the attraction that 
drew this man to come and sit down among the grass, and 
bend over the waters that ran swiftly in the channelled 
slope at his side. For he had once had a large piece of 
bread brought to him by one of those friendly runlets, and 
more than once a raw c.nrrot and apple parings. It was 
worth while to wait for such chances in a place where there 
was no one to sec, and often in his restless wakefulness hr 
came to watch here before daybreak; it might save him 
for one day the need of that silent begging which consisted 
in sitting on a church step by the wayside out beyond the 
Porta San Frediano. 

For Baldassarrc hated begging so much that he would 
perhaps have chosen to die rather than make even ihnt 
silent appeal, but for one reason that made him desire to 
live. It was no longer a hope ; it was only that |Hv.s,bility 
which clings to every idea that has taken complclr ik^sscs- 
Sion of the mind : the sort of possibility that makes a 
woman watch on a headland for the ship which held some- 
thing dear, though all her nci(ihtx)urs are cert am that the 
Ihip^as a wreck lonp years .ipo. After he had come on 
of the convent hospital, where the monks of S.in 
had taken care of him as lonp as he was helpless .after 
he had watched in vam for the Wife who was to help him, 
and had beRun to think that she was de.yi of the pest.lenee 
that seemed to fill all the space since the niRht he parte.1 
from her he had been unable to conceive any way in whieh 
sacred vengeance could satisfy itself throuRh his arm. 
HTknife was gone, and he was too feeble in liody to win 
another by work, too feeble in mind, even if he had had 
?he knife, to contrive that it should serve its one pur|wse^ 

s*” 
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sleep, though no voice or touch- has waked us. Baldas- 
sarre desired to live; and therefore he crept out in the 
grey light, and seated himself in the long grass, and 
watched the waters that had a faint promise in them. 

Meanwhile the Compagnacci were busy at their work. 
The formidable bands of armed men, left to do their will 
with very little interference from an embarrassed if not 
conniving Signoria, had parted into two masses, but both 
were soon making their way by different roads towards 
the Arno. The smaller mass was making for the Ponte 
Rubaconte, the larger for the Ponte Vecchio ; but in both 
the same words had passed from mouth to mouth as a 
signal, and almost every man of the multitude knew that 
he was going to the Via de* Bardi to sack a house there. 
If he knew no other reason, could he demand a better? 

The armed Compagnacci knew something more, for a 
brief word of command flies quickly, and the leaders of 
the two streams of rabble had a perfect understanding that 
they would meet before a certain house a little towards 
the eastern end of the Via de' Bardi, where the master 
would probably be in bed, and be surprised in his morning 
sleep. 

But the master of that house was neither sleeping nor 
in bed; he had not been in bed that night. For Tito’s 
anxiety to quit Florence had been stimulated by the events 
of the previous day : investigations would follow in which 
appeals might be made to him delaying his departure : and 
in all delay he had an uneasy sense that there was danger. 
Falsehood had prospered and waxed strong; but it had 
nourished the twin life, Fear. He no longer wore his 
armour, he was no longer afraid of Baldassarre ; but from 
the corpse of that dead fear a spirit had risen—the undying 
habit of fear. He felt he should not be safe till he was out 
of this fierce, turbid Florence; and now he was ready to 
go. Maso was to deliver up his house to the new tenant ; 
his horses and mules were awaiting him in San Gallo; 
Tessa and the children had been lodged for the night in 
the Borgo outside the gate, and would be dressed in readi- 
ness to mount the mules and join him. He descended the 
stone steps into the court-yard, he passed through the great 
doorway, not the same Tito, but nearly as brilliant as on 
the day when he had first entered that house and made the 
mistake of falling in love with Romola. The mistake was 
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remedied now : the old life was cast off, and was soon to 
be far behind him. 

He turned with rapid steps towards the Pianta dei Mozii, 
intending to pass over the Ponte Rubacontc; but as he 
went along certain sounds came upon his cars that made 
him turn round and walk yet more quickly in the opposite 
direction. Was the mob coming into Oltrarno? It was 
a vexation, for he would have preferred the more private 
road. He must now go by the Ponte Vccchio: and un- 
pleasant sensations made him draw his mantle close round 
him, and walk at his utmost speed. There was no ^e 
to see him in that grey twilight. But, before he cached 
the end of the Via de’ Bardi. like sounds fell on his car 
again, and thi^ time they were much louder and 
Could he have bee., deceived before.- Ihe mob muM be 
coming over the Ponte X'ccchio. Ag.un lie turned from 
an impulse of fear that was stre.^ger than !"" • J’'’* 

it was only to be assured that the mol. 
ing the street from the oppos.te end . 

go back to his house : after all they won d not a ..ck 
him. Still, he had some valuables about him . 
things except reason and order are possible wit • 

But'necessity does the work of courage. He went * 

w^rds thf ponte Vecch.o, the rush, and the ‘rampbng. and 
Z c£sc6 voices getting so loud before h.m that he 

‘’loT'Sad r'r^h:? .T.e':l::?.f the street and the crow.l 
pouring fren the bridge met , 

suTdTn's hout befr/he felt 

distinguished the shouts. " 

^ 

his scarsella still S: „„nningly in his ear*, spread- 

h.d ... 
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only knew there was a man to be reviled. Tito’s horrible 
dread was that he should be struck down or trampled on 
before he reached the open arches that surmount the centre 
of the bridge. There was one hope for him, that they 
might throw him over before they had wounded him or 
beaten the strength out of him ; and his whole soul was 
absorbed in that one hope and its obverse terror. 

Yes — they were at the arches. In that moment Tito, 
with bloodless face and eyes dilated, had one of the self- 
preserving inspirations that come in extremity. With a 
sudden desperate effort he mastered the clasp of his belt, 
and flung belt and scarsella forward towards a yard of clear 
space against the parapet, crying in a ringing voice, — 

“ There are diamonds ! there is gold !** 

In the instant the hold on him was relaxed, and there was 
a rush towards the scarsella. He threw himself on the 
parapet with a desperate leap, and the next moment 
plunged — plunged with a great plash into the dark river far 
below. 

It was his chance of salvation; and it was a good 
chance. His life had been saved once before by his fine 
swimming, and as he rose to the surface again after his 
long dive he had a sense of deliverance. He struck out 
with all the energy of his strong prime, and the current 
helped him. If he could only swim beyond the Ponte alia 
Carrara he might land in a remote part of the city, and 
even yet reach San Gallo. Life was still before him. 
And the idiot mob, shouting and bellowing on the bridge 
there, would think he was drowned. 

They did think so. Peering over the parapet along the 
dark stream, they could not see afar off the moving black- 
ness of the floating hair, and the velvet tunic-sleeves. 

It was only from the other way that a pale olive face 
could be seen looking white above the dark water : a face 
not easy even for the indifferent to forget, with its square 
forehead, the long low arch of the eyebrows, and the long 
lustrous agate-like e^es. Onward the face went on the 
dark current, with inflated quivering nostrils, with the 
blue veins distended on the temples. One bridge was 
passed — the bridge of Santa Triniti. Should he risk land- 
ing now rather than trust to his strength? No. He heard, 
or fancied he heard, yells and cries pursuing him. Terror 
pressed him most from the side of his fellow-men : he 
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was less afraid of indefinite chances, and he swam on, 
panting and straining. He was not so fresh as he would 
have been if he had passed the night in sleep. 

Yet the next bridge — the last bridge — was pa.ssed. He 
was conscious of it ; but in the tumult of his blood, he 
could only feel vaguely that he was safe and might land 
But where? The current was having its way with him; 
he hardly knew where he was: exhaustion was bringing 
on the dreamy state that precedes unconsciousness. 

But now there were eyes that discerned him — aged eves, 
strong for the distance. Baldais.irrc, looking up hl.inkly 
from the search in the runlet that brought him nothing, 
had seen a v hite object coming along the bro.ader 
Could that be anv fortunate chance for He looked 

and looked till the object gathered form ■ then he leaned 
forward with a start as he sat among the rank green stems, 
and his eves seemed to be filled with a new light. "Set he 
onlv watched— motionless. Something was b<-ing brought 


^^Th^next instant a man’s body was cast violently on the 
grass two yards from him, and he started forward like a 
panther, clutching the velvet tunic as he fell forward on 
the body and flashed a look in the man s face. 

Dead-was he de.ad? The eves were rigid. 
could not be— justice had brought him. Men l^ked dead 
.sometimes, and yet the life < une back ^ 

dassarre did not feel feeble in that moment. 
what he could do. He got his huge fingers within the n^k of 
the tunic and held them there, kneeling on one knee besi^ 
he bodv and watching the f. ec. There was a fierce hope 
In his heart, hut it was mixed with trcmhlmg. In his eyes 
there was miW fierceness- all the slow-burning remnant 
of life within him seemed to have lea(>rd into .. . 

St v7n’;::rneT* ;;;^d’^t'£‘■'th•;fh: if. 

tod?"*^There was nothing to measure the time : It seemed 

Slirdra^t hS 'th^’Tydi’dl'^wc^e qid venng ; the eyes were 
no^longer rigid. There was a vibrating light in them- 

they opened wide^ see me-you know me!" 

Tho^’krrw him; but he did not know whether It was 
lifjor Scath that had brought him into the presence of 
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his injured father. It might be death — and death might 
mean this chill gloom with the face of the hideous past 
hanging over him for ever. 

But now Baldassarre’s only dread was, lest the young 
limbs should escape him. He pressed his knuckles against 
the round throat, and knelt upon the chest with all the 
force of his aged frame. Let death come now 1 

Again he kept his watch on the face. And when the eyes 
were rigid again, he dared not trust them. He would 
never loose his hold till some one came and found them. 
Justice would send some witness, and then he, Baldassarre, 
would declare that he had killed this traitor, to whom he 
had once been a father. They would perhaps believe him 
now, and then he would be content with the struggle of 
justice on earth — then he would desire to die with his hold 
on his body, and follow the traitor to hell that he might 
clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his knuckles against 
the round throat, without trusting to the seeming death, 
till the light got strong, and he could kneel no longer. 
Then he sat on the body, still clutching the neck of the 
tunic. But the hours went on, and no witness came. No 
iyes descried afar off the two human bodies among the 
all grass by the riverside. Florence was busy with greater 
iffairs, and the preparation of a deeper tragedy. 

Not long after those two bodies were lying in the grass, 
Savonarola was being tortured, and crying out in his 
i&ony, “I will confess!” 

It was not until the sun was westward that a waggon 
Irawn by a mild grey ox came to the edge of the grassy 
nargin, and as the man who led it was leaning to gather 
ip the round stones that lay heaped in readiness to be 
:arried away, he detected some startling object in the 
^rass. The aged man had fallen forward, and his dead 
:lutch was on the garment of the other. It was not 
possible to separate them : nay, it was better to put them 
nto the waggon and carry them as they were into the 
(•reat Piazza, that notice might be given to the Eight. 

As the waggon entered the frequented streets there was 
. growing crowd escorting it with its strange burden. No 
►ne knew the bodies for a long while, for the aged face had 
alien forward, half hiding the younger. But before they 
lad been moved out of sight, they had been recognized. 
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^ I know that old man,” Piero di Cosimo had testified. 

I * likeness once. He is the prisoner uho 

clutched Mclcma on the steps of the Duomo. ” 

He is perhaps the same old man who appeared at 
gardens,” said Bernardo Kucellai, one cf 
the Eight. ” I had forgotten him — I thought he had died 
in prison. But there is no knowing the truth now.” 

Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and 
say, ” It is theie?” Justice is like the kingdom of Ciod-— 
it is not without us as a fact, it is within us as a great 
yearning. 


CHAPTER LX VIII 

romola’s waking 

Romola in her boat passed from dreaming into long 
deep sleep, and then again from deep sleep into busy 
dreaming, till at last she felt herself stietehing out liei 
arms in the court of the Bargcllo, where the llii krring 
flames of the tapers seemed to get stronger and stronger 
till the dark scene was blotted out with light. Her eves 
opened, and she saw it was the light of morning. Her 
boat was lying still in a little creek; on her right hnml 
lay the speckless sapphire-blue of the Mediterranean ; on 
her left one of those scenes which were and still are re- 
peated again and again, like a sweet rhythm, on the 
shores of that loveliest sea. 

In a deep curve of the mountains lay a breadth of green 
land, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed slopes leaning to- 
wards the rocky heights. Up these slopes might be seen 
here and there, gleaming between the tree-tops, a pathway 
leading to a little irregular mass of building that seemed 
to have clambered in a hasty way up the mountain-side, 
and taken a difficult stand there for the sake of showing 
the tall belfry as a sight of beauty to the scattered and 
clustered houses of the village below. The rays of the 
newly-risen sun fell obliquely on the westward horn of thii* 
crescent-shaped nook : all else lay in dewy shadow. No 
sound came across the stillness ; the very waters seemed to 
have curved themselves there for rest 
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The delicious sun-rays fell on Romola and thrilled her 
gently like a caress. She lay motionless, hardly watching 
the scene ; rather, feeling simply the presence of peace and 
beauty. While we are still in our youth there can always 
come, in our early waking, moments when mere passive 
existence is itself a Lethe, when the exquisiteness of subtle 
indefinite sensation creates a bliss which is without memory 
and without desire. As the soft warmth penetrated Ro- 
mola *s young limbs, as her eyes rested on this sequestered 
luxuriance, it seemed that the agitating past had glided 
away like that dark scene in the Bargello, and that the 
afternoon dreams of her girlhood had really come back to 
her. For a minute or two the oblivion was untroubled; 
she did not even think that she could rest here for ever, 
she only felt that she rested. Then she became distinctly 
conscious that she was lying in the boat which had been 
bearing her over the waters all through the night. Instead 
of bringing her to death, it had been the gently lulling 
cradle of a new life. And in spite of her evening despair 
she was glad that the morning had come to her again : 
glad to think that she was resting in the familiar sunlight 
rather than in the unknown regions of death. Could she 
not rest here? No sound from Florence would reach her. 
Already oblivion was troubled ; from behind the golden haze 
were piercing domes and towers and walls, parted by a 
river and enclosed by the green hills. 

She rose from her reclining posture and sat up in the 
boat, willing, if she could, to resist the rush of thoughts 
that urged themselves along with the conjecture how far 
the boat had carried her. Why need she mind? This 
was a sheltered nook where there were simple villagers 
who would not harm her. For a little while, at least, she 
might rest and resolve on nothing. Presently she would 
go and get some bread and milk, and then she would 
nestle in the green quiet, and feel that there was a pause 
in her life. She turned to watch the crescent-shaped valley, 
that she might get back the soothing sense of peace and 
beauty which she had felt in her first waking. 

She had not been in this attitude of contemplation more 
than a few minutes when across the stillness there came 
a piercing cry ; not a brief cry, but continuous and more 
and more intense. Romola felt sure it was the cry of a 
little child in distress that no one came to help. She 
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started up and put one foot on the side of the boat ready 
to leap on to the beach ; but she paused there and listened : 
the mother of the child must be near, the cry must s<K>n 
cease. But it went on, and drew Romola so irresistibly, 
seeming the more piteous to her for the sense of jx^a^'e 
which had preceded it, that she jumped on to the beach 
and walked many paces before she knew what diret'tion she 
would take. The cry, she thought, came from some rough 
garden growth many \ards on her right hand, where she 
saw a half-ruined hovel. She climbed over a low broken 
stone fence, and made her way across patches of weedy 
green crops and ripe but neglected corn. The erv grew 
plainer, and, convinced that she was right, she hastened 
towards the hovel; but even in that hurried walk she fell 
an oppressive change in the air as she left the sea Inrhind. 
Was there some taint lurking amongst the green luxuriance 
that had seemed such an inviting shelter from the heat of 
the coming day? She could sec the opening into the 
hovel now, and the cry was darting through her like a pain 
The next moment her f(X)t was within the doorway, hut 
the sight she beheld m the sombre light arrested her with 
a shock of awe and horror. i)t\ the straw, with which 
the floor was scattered, lay three dead bodies, one of a 
tall man, one of a girl about eight years old, and one of 
a young woman whose long black hair was being clutched 
and pulled by a living child— the child that was sending 
forth the piercing try. Romola’s expeiience in lire haunts 
of death and disease made thought and action prompt : 
she lifted the little living child, and in trying to soothe it 
on her bosom, still bent to look at the binlies and see il 
thev were really dead. The strongly marked type of rare 
in their features, and their peculiar gaih, made her con- 
jecture that they were Spanish or Portuguese Jews, who 
had perhaps been put ashore and abandoned there b> 
rapacious sailors, to whom their proper tv remained as a 
prey. Such things were happening continually to Jew* 
compelled to abandon their homes by the Inquisition : the 
cruelty of greed thrust them from the sea, and the cruelty 
of superstition thrust them h.^k to it. 

“ But, surely,” thought Romola, ** I shall find some 
woman in the village whose mother’s heart will not let her 
refuse to tend this helpless child— if the real mother is 
indeed dead.” 
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This doubt remained, because while the man and girl 
looked emaciated and also showed signs of having been 
long dead, the woman seemed to have been hardier, and had 
not quite lost the robustness of her form. Romola, kneel- 
ing, was about to lay her hand on the heart; but as she 
lifted the piece of yellow woollen drapery that lay across 
the bosom, she saw the purple spots which marked the 
familiar pestilence. Then it struck her that if the villagers 
knew of this, she might have more difficulty than she had 
expected in getting help from them ; they would perhaps 
shrink from her with that child in her arms. But she had 
money to offer them, and they would not refuse to give 
her some goats* milk in exchange for it. 

She set out at once towards the village, her mind filled 
now with the effort to soothe the little dark creature, and 
with wondering how she should win some woman to be good 
to it. She could not help hoping a little in a certain awe 
she had observed herself to inspire, when she appeared, 
unknown and unexpected, in her religious dress. As she 
passed across a breadth of cultivated ground, she noticed, 
with wonder, that little patches of corn mingled with the 
other crops had been left to over-ripeness untouched by 
the sickle, and that golden apples and dark figs lay rotting 
on the weedy ground. There were grassy spaces within 
sight, but no cow, or sheep, or goat. The stillness began 
to have something fearful in it to Romola; she hurried 
along towards the thickest cluster of houses, where there 
would be the most life to appeal to on behalf of the helpless 
life she carried in her arms. But she had picked up two 
figs, and bit little pieces from the sweet pulp to still the 
child with. 

She entered between two lines of dwellings. It was 
time that villagers should have been stirring long ago, but 
not a soul was in sight. The air was becoming more and 
more oppressive, laden, it seemed, with some horrible im- 
purity. There was a door open ; she looked in, and saw 
grim emptiness. Another open door; and through that she 
saw a man lying dead with all his garments on, his head 
lying athwart a spade handle, and an earthenware cruse in 
his hand, as if he had fallen suddenly. 

Romola felt horror taking possession of her. Was she 
in a village of the unburied dead ? She wanted to listen if 
there were any faint sound, but the child cried out afresh 
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when she ceased to feed it, and the cry filled her ears. At 
last she saw a figure crawling slowly out of a house, and 
soon sinking back in a sitting posture against the wall. 
She hastened towards the figure ; it was a young woman 
in fevered anguish, and she, too, held a pitcher in her 
hand. As Romola approached her she did not start ; the 
one need was too absorbing for any other idea to impress 
itself on her. 

“Water! get me water!” she said, with a moaning 
utterance. 

Romola stooped to take the pitcher, and said gently in 
her ear, ” You shall have water; can you point towards the 
well?” 

The hand was lifted towards the more distant end of the 
little street, and Romola set off at once with as much speet! 
as she could use under the difficulty of carrying tlte pitcher 
as well as feeding the child. Hut the little one was getting 
more content as the morsels of sweet pulp were reptMted, 
and ceased to distress her with its cry, so that she <*oulfl 
give a less distracted attention to the objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more beyond the end of the 
street, and as Romola was approaching it her eyes were 
directed to the opposite green slope immediately below the 
church. High up, on a patch of grass lx*tween the tiers, 
she had descried a cow and a couple of goats, and she tried 
to trace a line of path that would lead her close to that 
cheering sight, when once she had done her errand to the 
well. Occupied in this w'ay, she was not aw.ire that she 
was very near the well, and that some one approai hing it 
on the other side had fixed a pair of astonished eyes upon 
her. 

Romola certainly presented a sight which, at that mo- 
ment and in that place, could hardly have been seen without 
some pausing and palpitation. With her ga/c fixed in- 
tently on the distant slope, the long lines of her thick grey 
garment giving a gliding character to her rapid walk, her 
hair rolling backward and illuminated on the left side by 
the sun-ravs, the little olive baby on her right arm now 
looking out with jet black eyes, she might well startle 
that vouth of fifteen, accustomed to swing the renser in 
the presence of a Madonna less fair and m.irvcllous than 

” She carries a pitcher in her hand— to fetch water for 
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the sick. It is the Holy Mother, come to take care of the 
people who have the pestilence.** 

It was a sight of awe : she would, perhaps, be angry 
with those who fetched water for themselves only. The 
youth flung down his vessel in terror, and Romola, aware 
now of some one near her, saw the black and white figure 
fly as if for dear life towards the slope she had just been 
contemplating. But remembering the parched sufferer, she 
half filled her pitcher quickly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look for a small cup, she saw 
salt meat and meal : there were no signs of want in the 
dwelling. With nimble movement she seated baby on the 
ground, and lifted a cup of water to the sufferer, who 
drank eagerly and then closed her eyes and leaned her head 
backward, seeming to give herself up to the sense of relief. 
Presently she opened her eyes, and, looking at Romola, 
said languidly, — 

“ Who are you?** 

“ I came over the sea,** said Romola. “ I only came 
this morning. Are all the people dead in these houses?’* 

“ I think they are all ill now — all that are not dead. My 
father and my sister lie dead upstairs, and there is no one 
to bury them : and soon I shall die.** 

Not so, I hope,** said Romola. “ I am come to take 
care of you. I am used to the pestilence ; I am not afraid. 
But there must be some left who are not ill. I saw a 
youth running towards the mountain when I went to the 
well.** 

“ I cannot tell. When the pestilence came, a great many 
people went away, and drove off the cows and goats. Give 
me more water!** 

Romola, suspecting that if she followed the direction of 
the youth’s flight, she should find some men and women 
who were still healthy and able, determined to seek them 
out at once, that she might at least win them to take care 
of the child, and leave her free to come back and see how 
many living needed help, and how many dead needed 
burial. She trusted to her powers of persuasion to con- 
quer the aid of the timorous, when once she knew what 
was to be done. 

Promising the sick woman to come back to her, she 
lifted the dark bantling again, and set off towards the slope. 
She felt no burden of choice on her now, no longing for 
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death. She was thinking how she would go to the other 
sufferers, as she had gone to that fevered woman. 

But, with the child on her arm, it was not so easy to 
her as usual to walk up a slope, and it seemed a long while 
before the winding path took her near the cow and the 
goats. She was beginning herself to feel faint from heat, 
hunger, and thirst, and as she reached a double turning, 
she paused to consider whether she would not wail near 
the cow, which some one was likely to come and milk soon, 
rather than toil up to the church before she had taken any 
rest. Raising her eyes to measure the steep distance, she 
saw peeping between the boughs, not more than five yards 
off, a broad round face, watching her attentively, and 
lower down the black skirt of a priest *8 garment, and a 
hand grasping a bucket. She stood mutely observing, and 
the face, too, remained motionless. Komola had often 
witnessed the overpowering force of dread in cases of 
pestilence, and she was cautious. 

Raising her voice in a tone of gentle ple^iding, she said. 
“ 1 came over the sea. I am hungry, and so is the child. 


Will you not give us some milk?' 

Romola had divined part of the truth, but she had not 
divined that preoccupation of the priest’s mind which 
charged her words with a strange significance. Only a 
little while ago. the >oung acolyte bad brought word to 
the Padre that he had seen the Holy Mother with the Batre, 
fetchine water for the sick : she was as tall as the cypresses, 
and had a light about her head, and she looked up at the 
church The pievano > had not listened with entire IkIicI . 
he had been more than fifty years in the world without 
having any vision of the Madonna, and he thought the 
mieht have misinterpreted the unexpected apf^arance of a 
villager. But he had been made uneasy, and Iwfore ve^ 
turing to come down and milk his cow. he had rei^atcd 
many Aves. The pievano’s conscience tormented him a 
little^ he trembled at the pestilence, but he also trembled 
at the thought of the mild-fared Mother, ronscious that 
that Invisible Mercy might demand wmething more of 
fclm than oravers and ** Hails.’* In this state of mod 
unable to banish the image the boy had ‘J*® 

Mnther with the glory about her tending the sick— the 
Kno il^d come dow^n to milk hi, cow. and had suddenly 
* Parish priest. 
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caught sight of Romola pausing at the parted way. Her 
pleading words, with their strange refinement of tone and 
accent, instead of being explanatory, had a preternatural 
sound for him. Yet he did not quite believe he saw the 
Holy Mother : he was in a state of alarmed hesitation. If 
anything miraculous were happening, he felt there was no 
strong presumption that the miracle would be in his favour. 
He dared not run away; he dared not advance. 

“ Come down,** said Romola, after a pause. “ Do not 
fear. Fear rather to deny food to the hungry when they 
ask you.’* 

A moment after the boughs were parted, and the com- 
plete figure of a thick-set priest, with a broad, harmless 
face, his black frock much worn and soiled, stood, bucket 
in han^, looking at her timidly, and still keeping aloof as 
he took the path towards the cow in silence. 

Romola followed him and watched him without speaking 
again, as he seated himself against the tethered cow, and, 
when he had nervously drawn some milk, gave it to her in 
a brass cup he carried with him in the bucket. As Romola 
put the cup to the lips of the eager child, and afterwards 
diank some milk herself, the Padre observed her from his 
wooden stool with a timidity that changed its character a 
little. He recognized the Hebrew baby, he was certain 
that he had a substantial woman before him ; but there was 
still something strange and unaccountable in Romola 's 
presence in this spot, and the Padre had a presentiment 
that things were going to change with him. Moreover, 
that Hebrew baby was terribly associated with the dread 
of pestilence. 

Nevertheless, when Romola smiled at the little one suck- 
ing its own milky lips, and stretched out the brass cup 
again, saying, “Give us more, good father,** he obeyed 
less nervously than before. 

Romola, on her side, was not unobservant ; and when the 
second supply of milk had been drunk, she looked down at 
the round-headed man, and said with mild decision, — 

“ And now tell me, father, how this pestilence came, 
and why you let your people die without the sacraments, 
and lie unburied. For I am come over the sea to help 
those who are left alive — and you, too, will help them 
now. ** 

He told her the story of the pestilence : and while he was 
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telling it, the youth, who had fled before, had come peep- 
ing and advancing gradually, till at last he stood and 
watched the scene from behind a neighbouring bush. 

Three families of jews, twenty souls in all, had been put 
ashore many weeks ago, some of them already ill of the 
pestilence. The villagers, said the priest, had of course 
refused to give shelter to the miscreants, otherwise than 
in a distant hovel, and under heaps of straw. But when 
the strangers had died of the plague, and some of the 
people had thrown the bodies into the sea, the sea had 
brought them back again in a g^eat storm, and everybody 
was smitten with terror. A grave was dug, and the bodies 
were buried ; but then the pestilence attacked the Chris- 
tians, and the greater number of the villagers went away 
over the mountain, driving away their few cattle, and carry- 
ing provisions. The priest had not fled ; he had stay^ 
and prayed for the people, and he had prevailed on the 
youth Jacopo to stay with him; but he confessed that a 
mortal terror of the plague had taken hold of him, and he 
had not dared to go down into the valley. 

“ You will fear no longer, father,’’ said Romola, In a 
tone of encouraging authority: ** you will come down with 
me, and we will see who is living, and we will look for the 
dead to bury them. 1 have walked about for months where 
the pestilence was, and sec, 1 am strong. Jacopo will 
come with us,” she added, motioning to the peeping lad, 
who came slowly from behind his defensive bush, as if 
invisible threads were dragging him. 

” Come, Jacopo,” .said Komola again, smiling at him, 
“you will carry the child for me. Sec! your arms are 
strong, and I am tired.” 

That was a dreadful proposal to Jacopo, and to the priest 
also; but they were both under a peculiar Influence forcing 
them to obey. The suspicion that Komola was a super- 
natural form was dissipated, but their minds were filled 
instead with the more effective sense that she was a human 
being whom God had sent over the sea to command 

them. . • r> 

“ Now we will carry down the milk, said Romola, 

” and sec if any one wants it.” 

So they went all together down the slope, and that morn- 
ing the sufferers saw help come to them in their despair. 
There were hardly more than a score alive in the whole 
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valley; but all of these were comforted, most were saved, 
and the dead were buried. 

In this way days, weeks, and months passed with Ro- 
mola till the men were digging and sowing again, till the 
women smiled at her as they carried their great vases on 
their heads to the well, and the Hebrew baby was a totter- 
ing tumbling Christian, Benedetto by name, having been 
baptized in the church on the mountain side. But by that 
time she herself was suffering from the fatigue and languor 
that must come after a continuous strain on mind and 
body. She had taken for her dwelling one of the houses 
abandoned by their owners, standing a little aloof from 
the village street ; and here on a thick heap of clean straw 
— a delicious bed for those who do not dream of down — 
she felt glad to lie still through most of the daylight hours, 
taken care of along with the little Benedetto by a woman 
whom the pestilence had widowed. 

Every day the Padre and Jacopo and the small flock of 
surviving villagers paid their visit to this cottage to see the 
blessed Lady, and to bring her of their best as an offering 
— honey, fresh cakes, eggs, and polenta. It was a sight 
they could none of them forget, a sight they all told of in 
their old age — how the sweet and sainted lady with her 
fair face, her golden hair, and her brown eyes that had a 
blessing in them, lay weary with her labours after she had 
been sent over the sea to help them in their extremity, 
and how the queer little black Benedetto used to crawl 
about the straw by her side and want everything that was 
brought to her, and she always gave him a bit of what she 
took, and told them if they loved her they must be good 
to Benedetto. 

Many legends were afterwards told in that valley about 
the blessed Lady who came over the sea, but they were 
legends by which all who heard might know that in times 
gone by a woman had done beautiful loving deeds there, 
rescuing those who were ready to perish. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

HOMEWARD 

In those silent wintry hours when Romola lay resting 
from her weariness, her mind travelling back over the past, 
and g^ing across the undefined distance of the future, saw 
all objects from a new position. Her experience since the 
moment of her waking in the boat had come to her with 
as strong an effect as that of the fresh seal on the dissolv- 
ing wax. ^ She had felt herself without bonds, without 
motive; sinking in mere egoistic complaining that life 
could bring her no content; feeling a right to say, “ 1 am 
tired of life, I want to die.*’ That tliought had sobbed 
within her as she fell asleep, but from the moment alter 
her waking when the cry had drawn her, she had not even 
reflected, as she used to do in Florence, that she was glad 
to live because she could lighten sorrow— she had simply 
lived, with so energetic an impulse to share the life around 
her, to answer the call of nc'cd and do the work whii h cried 
aloud to be done, that the reasons for living, enduring, 
labouring, never took the form of argument. 

The experience a as like a new baptism to Romola. In 
Florence the simpler relations of the human being to his 
fellow-men had been complicated for her with all the Sfxrcial 
tics of marriage, the State, and religious dis< ipleship, and 
when these had disappointed her trust, the shock seemed 
to have shaken her aloof from life and stunned her sym- 
pathy. Hut now she said, “It was mere baseness in me 
to desire death. If everything else is doubtful, this suffer- 
ing that 1 can help is certain ; if the glory of the cr*>ss is 
an illusion, the sorrow is only the truer. VVhilc the strength 
is in my arm I will stretch it out t*> the fainting ; while the 
light visits my eyes they shall seek the forsaken.” 

And then the past arose with a fresh appeal to her. Her 
work in this green valley was done, and the emotions that 
were disengaged from the people immediately around her 
rushed back into the old deep channels of use and affec- 
tion. That rare possibility of sclf-contcmpIation which 
comes in any complete severance from our wonted life 
made her judge herself at she had never done before : the 

•p 231 
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compunction which is inseparable from a sympathetic 
nature keenly alive to the possible experience of others, 
began to stir in her with growing force. She questioned 
the justness of her own conclusions, of her own deeds : 
she had been rash, arrogant, always dissatisfied that others 
were not good enough, while she herself had not been true 
to what her soul had once recognized as the best. She 
began to condemn her flight : after all, it had been cowardly 
self-care ; the grounds on which Savonarola had once taken 
her back were truer, deeper than the grounds she had had 
for her second flight. How could she feel the needs of 
others and not feel, above all, the needs of the nearest? 

But then came reaction against such self-reproach. The 
memory of her life with Tito, of the conditions which made 
their real union impossible, while their external union im- 
posed a set of false duties on her which were essentially 
the concealment and sanctioning of what her mind revolted 
from, told her that flight had been her only resource. All 
minds, except such as are delivered from doubt by dulness 
of sensibility, must be subject to this recurring conflict 
where the many-twisted conditions of life have forbidden 
the fulfilment of a bond. For in strictness there is no re- 
placing of relations : the presence of the new does not 
nullify the failure and breach of the old. Life has lost its 
perfection : it has been maimed ; and until the wounds are 
quite scarred, conscience continually casts backward, 
doubting glances. 

Romola shrank with dread from the renewal of her 
proximity to Tito, and yet she was uneasy that she had put 
herself out of reach of knowing what was his fate — uneasy 
that the moment might yet come when he would be in 
misery and need her. There was still a thread of pain 
within her, testifying to those words of Fra Girolamo, that 
she could not cease to be a wife. Could anything utterly 
cease for her that had once mingled itself with the current 
of her heart’s blood? 

Florence, and all her life there, had come back to her 
like hunger ; her feelings could not go wandering after the 
possible and the vague : their living fibre was fed with the 
memory of familiar things. And the thought that she had 
divided herself from them for ever became more and more 
importunate in these hours that were unfilled with action. 
What if Fra Girolamo had been wrong? What if the life 
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of Florence was a web of inconsibtcncics? Was she. ihen, 
sometlung higher, that she should shake the dust from off 
“ ^'his world is not good enough for 
mei' If she had been really higher, she would not so 
easily have lost all her trust. 

Her indignant grief for her godfather had no longer 
complete possession of her, and her sensr of debt to .S,i\o- 
narola was reco\ering predtuninance. Nothing that had 
come, or was to come, could do away with the fact that 
there had been a great inspiration in him which had waked 
a new hfc in her. W ho, in all her experieme, could de- 
mand the same gratitude from her as her* His errors — 
might thev not bring cal.imities? 

She could not rest. She h.odly knew- whether it was her 
strength returning with the budding lea\ev tliai made her 
active again, or whether it was her e.iger Ionising to get 
nearer Florence. She did not im.igine hersell d.iring to 
enter Florence, but the desire to he near enough to learn 
what was happening there urged itself with a stiength that 
excluded all other purposes. 

And one March morning the people in the valley were 
gathered together to see the bh-ssed Lady <lepart. Ja<o|H) 
had fetched a mule for her, and was going with her over 
the mountains. I he Padre, too, was going with her to the 
nearest town, that he might help her m learning lh(* safest 
way by which she might get to Pistoja. Her store of 
trinkets and money, untouched in this \allc\, was abundant 
for her needs. 

If Romola had been loss drawn h\ the longing that wa» 
taking her away, it would have been a hard moment for 
her when she walked along the Milage .street for the la.st 
time, while the Padre and Ja<opo, with the mule, were 
awaiting her near the well. Her steps were hindered by 
the wailing people, who km It .md kissed her h.inds, tlien 
clung to her skirts and kissed the grey folds, < rving, ’* Ah, 
why will you go, when the gornl season is beginning and 
the crops wall be plentiful? W by will you geir^’’ 

“ Do not be sorry,” said Romola, “ you are well now, 
and I shall remember you. I must go and see if my own 
people want me.” 

“ .Ah, yes, if they have the pestilence! 

“ Look at us again, Madonna!” 

” Yes, yes, we will be good to the little Benedetto!” 
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At last Romola mounted her mule, but a vigorous 
screaming from Benedetto as he saw her turn from him in 
this new position, was an excuse for all the people to follow 
her and insist that he must ride on the mule’s neck to the 
foot of the slope. 

The parting must come at last, but as Romola turned 
continually before she passed out of sight, she saw the little 
flock lingering to catch the last waving of her hand. 


CHAPTER LXX 

MEETING AGAIN 

On the fourteenth of April Romola was once more within 
the walls of Florence. Unable to rest at Pistoja, where 
contradictory reports reached her about the Trial by Fire, 
she had gone on to Prato; and was beginning to think 
that she should be drawn on to Florence in spite of dread, 
when she encountered that monk of San Spirito who had 
been her godfather’s confessor. From him she learned 
the full story of Savonarola’s arrest, and of her husband’s 
death. This Augustinian monk had been in the stream of 
people who had followed the waggon with its awful bur- 
then into the Piazza, and he could tell her what was gener- 
ally known in Florence— that Tito had escaped from an 
assaulting mob by leaping into the Arno, but had been 
murdered on the bank by an old man who had long had an 
enmity against him. But Romola understood the cata- 
strophe as no one else did. Of Savonarola the monk told 
her, in that tone of unfavourable prejudice which was usual 
in the Black Brethren (Frati Neri) towards the brother who 
showed white under his black, that he had confessed him- 
self a deceiver of the people. 

Romola paused no longer. That evening she was in 
Florence, sitting in agitated silence under the exclamations 
of joy and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative, 
which were poured into her ears by Monna Brigida, who 
had retrograded to false hair in Romola ’s absence, but now 
drew it off again and declared she would not mind being 
grey, if her dear child would stay with her. 
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Romola was too deeply moved by the main events which 
she had known before coming to Florence, to be wrought 
upon by the doubtful gossiping details added in Brigida's 
narrative.^ The tragedy of her husband’s death, of Fra 
Girolamo’s confession of duplicity under the coercion of 
torture, left her hardly any power of apprehending minor 
circumstances. All the mental activity she could exert 
under that load of aw'c-stricken grief, was absorbed by 
two purpK>ses which must supersede every other ; to try and 
see Sa\onarola, and to learn what had beiomc of Tessa 
and the children. 

“Tell me, cousin," she said abruptly, when Monna 
Brigida’s tongue had run quite away from troubles into 
projects of Romola’s living with her, " has anything been 
seen or said since Tito’s death of a young woman with 
two little children?” 

Brigida started, rounded her eyes, and lifted up her 
hands. 


“ Cristo ! no. What! was he so bad as that, my poor 
child? Ah, then, that was why you went away, and left 
me word only that you went of \our own free will. Well, 
well; if Td known that, 1 shouldn’t have thought you so 
strange and flighty. For I did say to my.^elf, though 1 
didn’t tell anybody else, ‘ What was she to go away from 
her husband for, leaving him to mischief, only l>erau»c 
they cut poor Bernardo’s head ofT? Slie’s got her lather’s 
temper,’ I said, ‘that’s what it is.’ Well, well; never 
scold me, child : Bardo was fierce, you can’t deny it. Hut 
if you had onlv told rnc the truth, that there was a young 
hussey and children, I should have understood it all. Any- 
thing seen or said of her? No; and the less the better. 
They say enough of ill about him without that. Hut since 
that was the reason you went ” 

“ No, dear cousin,” said Rc^mola, interrupting her 
earnestlv, ” pray do not talk so. I wish above all things 
to find that young woman and her children, and to take 
care of them. They are quite hcipicvs. Say nothing 
against it; that is the thing I shall do first of all. 

‘•Well,’’ said Monna Brigida, shrugging her shoulders 
and lowering her voice with an air of puzzled distomliture, 
“if that’s being a Piagnonc. I’ve been taking p<as (or 
paternosters. Why. Fra Girolamo 

widows ought not to marry again. Step in at the door 
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and it's a sin and a shame, it seems; but come down the 
chimney and you’re welcome. Two children — Santiddio !” 

“ Cousin, the poor thing has done no conscious wrong : 
she is ignorant of everything. I will tell you — but not 
now.” 

Early the next morning Romola ’s steps were directed 
to the house beyond San Ambrogio where she had once 
found Tessa ; but it was as she had feared : Tessa was 
gone. Romola conjectured that Tito had sent her away 
beforehand to some spot where he had intended to join 
her, for she did not believe that he would willingly part 
with those children. It was a painful conjecture, because, 
if Tessa were out of Florence, there was hardly a chance of 
finding her, and Romola pictured the childish creature 
waiting and waiting at some wayside spot in wondering 
helpless misery. Those who lived near could tell her 
nothing except that old deaf Lisa had gone away a week 
ago with her goods, but no one knew where Tessa had 
gone. Romola saw no further active search open to her ; 
for she had no knowledge that could serve as a starting- 
point for inquiry, and not only her innate reserve but a 
more noble sensitiveness made her shrink from assuming 
an attitude of generosity in the eyes of others by publish- 
ing Tessa’s relation to Tito along with her own desire to 
find her. Many days passed in anxious inaction. Even 
under strong solicitation from other thoughts Romola 
found her heart palpitating if she caught sight of a pair of 
round brown legs, or of a short woman in the contadina 
dress. 

She never for a moment told herself that it was heroism 
or exalted charity in her to seek these beings ; she needed 
something that she was bound specially to care for; she 
yearned to clasp the children and to make them love her. 
This at least would be some sweet result, for others as well 
as herself, from all her past sorrow. It appeared there 
was much property of Tito’s to which she had a claim; 
but she distrusted the cleanness of that money, and she 
had determined to make it all over to the State, except so 
much as was equal to the price of her father’s library. 
This would be enough for the modest support of Tessa 
and the children. But Monna Brigida threw such planning 
into the background by clamorously insisting that Romola 
must live with her and never forsake her till she had seen 
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Paradise else why had she persuaded her to 
>'/ 'vamed to rear other 

P P ^ dren, she, Monna Brij^iiia, nuisi rear them lix). 
Only they must be found first. 

Romola felt the full force of that innuendo. But stronij 
et ing unsatisfied is ne\er without its superstition, either 

0 lope or despair. Romola s was the superstition of 
hope : somehow she was to find that mother and the chil- 
dren. .And at last another direction for ailive inquirv 
suggested itself. She learned that Tito had provided 
hordes and mules to await him in San Gallo; he was there- 
fore going to lea\e Morenee by the gate ot San (iailo, and 
she determined, though without miu h conlidence in the 
issue, to try and ascertain from the g.ite-kee{>ers if they 
had observed .my one corresponding to the tlcscription of 
Tessa, with her chiUlren, to have passed the gates before 
the morning of the ninth of April \Valkii»g along the 
\Ta San Gallo, and looking watchfully al>out her thiough 
her long widow’s veil, lest she should miss any ob)ec t that 
might aid her, she descried iir.itti ( halfering with a cus- 
tomer. That roaming man, she thought, might .lid her: 
she would not mind ttilkmg of lessa to httti But as she 
put aside her veil and crossed the street towards him, she 
saw something hanging from the ct>rner of hi.s basket 
which made her heart leap with n muc h stronger hope. 

Bratti, my friend,” she said abiuptly, '* where did you 
get that necklace?” 

” Your servant, m.adonna,” said Bratti, looking round 
at her veiy deliberalelv, his mind not l)eing subject to 
surprise. “ It’s a necklace worth money, but I shall get 
little by it, for my heart’s loo tender for a trader’ll; I have 
promised to keep it in pledge. ” 

“ Pray tell me where you got it : — from a little woman 
named Tessa, is it not true?” 

“Ah! if you know her,” said Bratti, "and w-ould re- 
deem it of me at a small profit, and give it her ag.iin, ymPd 
be doing a charity, for she cried at parting with it — \(ui’d 
have thought she was running into a brook. It’s a small 
profit I’ll charge you. You shall have it for a florin, for 

1 don’t like to be hard-hearted.” 


" Where is she?” said Romola, giving him the money, 
and unclasping the necklace from the basket in jcjyful 
agitation. 
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“ Outside the gate there, at the other end of the Borgo, 
at old Sibilla Manetti’s : anybody will tell you which is the 
house.” 

Romola went along with winged feet, blessing that inci- 
dent of the Carnival which had made her learn by heart the 
appearance of this necklace. Soon she was at the house 
she sought. The young woman and the children were in 
the inner room — were to have been fetched away a fort- 
night ago and more — had no money, only their clothes, 
to pay a poor widow with for their food and lodging. But 

since madonna knew them Romola waited to hear no 

more, but opened the door. 

Tessa was seated on the low bed : her crying had passed 
into tearless sobs, and she was looking with sad blank 
eyes at the two children, who were playing in an opposite 
corner — Lillo covering his head with his skirt and roaring 
at Ninna to frighten her, then peeping out again to see 
how she bore it. The door was a little behind Tessa, and 
she did not turn round when it opened, thinking it was only 
the old woman : expectation was no longer alive. Romola 
had thrown aside her veil and paused a moment, holding 
the necklace in sight. Then she said, in that pure voice 
that used to cheer her father, — 

” Tessa I” 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

” See,” said Romola, clasping the beads on Tessa’s 
neck, ” God has sent me to you again.” 

The poor thing screamed and sobbed, and clung to the 
arms that fastened the necklace. She could not speak. 
The two children came from their corner, laid hold of their 
mother’s skirts, and looked up with wide eyes at Romola. 

That day they all went home to Monna Brigida’s, in 
the Borgo degli Albizzi, Romola had made known to 
Tessa by gentle degrees, that Naldo could never come to 
her again : not because he was cruel, but because he was 
dead. 

” But be comforted, my Tessa,” said Romola. ” I am 
come to take care of you always. And we have got Lillo 
and Ninna.” 

Monna Brigida’s mouth twitched in the struggle between 
her awe of Romola and the desire to speak unseasonably. 

” Let be, for the present,” she thought; ” but it seems 
to me a thousand years till I tell this little contadina, who 
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hand how many finRrers she's got on her 

hand who Romola is. And ! ipiH tell her some day. else 
She 11 never know her place. 1 1 s all very well for Romola ; 

dy will call their souls their own when she's by; but 
II 1 m to have this puss-faced minx llvinp in my house, 
she must be humble to me. ’* 


However, Monna Bri^dda wanted to ^\\e the children 
many sweets for their supper, and confessed to Romola, 
the last thing^ before going to bed, that it would be a 
shame not to take care of such ^herubs. 

But you must give up to me a little, Romola, about 
their eating, and those things. For you have never had 
a baby, and 1 had twins, only they died as soon as they 
were born." 


CHAPTFR LXXI 

TIIK CONI I SSION 

\Vhrn Romola brought home Tessa and the cliildren, 
April was already near its close, and the other great anxiety 
on her mind had been wrought to its highest pitch by the 
publication in print of h'ra (iirolamo’s Trial, or rather 
of the confessions drawn from him bv the sixteen Moren- 
tine citizens commissioned to interrogate him. The ap- 
pearance of this document, issued by order of the Signnria, 
had called forth such strong expressions of public suspic ion 
and discontent, that severe measures were immediately 
taken for recalling it. Of course there were copich acci- 
dentally mislaid, and a second edition, not by order of the 
Signoria, was soon in the hands of eager readers. 

Romola, who began to despair of ever sjTeaking with 
Fra Girolamo, read this evidence again and again, desiring 
to judge it by some clearer light than the contradictory im- 
pressions that were taking the form of assertions in the 
mouths of both partisans and enemies. 

In the more devout followers of Savonarola his want of 
constancy under torture, and his retractation of prophetic 
claims, had produced a consternation too profound to be 
at once displaced as it ultimately was by the suspicion, 

All 
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which soon grew into a positive datum, that any reported 
words of his which were in inexplicable contradiction to 
their faith in him, had not come from the lips of the 
prophet, but from the falsifying pen of Ser Ceccone, that 
notary of evil repute, who had made the digest of the 
examination. But there were obvious facts that at once 
threw discredit on the printed document. Was not the list 
of sixteen examiners half made up of the prophet’s bitterest 
enemies? Was not the notorious Dolfo Spini one of the 
new Eight prematurely elected, in order to load the dice 
against a man whose ruin had been determined on by the 
party in power? It was but a murder with slow formalities 
that was being transacted in the Old Palace. The Signoria 
had resolved to drive a good bargain with the Pope and 
the Duke of Milan, by extinguishing the man who was 
as great a molestation to vicious citizens and greedy 
foreign tyrants as to a corrupt clergy. The Prate had 
been doomed beforehand, and the only question that was 
pretended to exist now was, whether the Republic, in 
return for a permission to lay a tax on ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, should deliver him alive into the hands of the Pope, 
or whether the Pope should further concede to the Re- 
public what its dignity demanded — the privilege of hanging 
and burning its own prophet on its own piazza. 

Who, under such circumstances, would give full credit 
to this so-called confession? If the Prate had denied his 
prophetic gift, the denial had only been wrenched from 
him by the agony of torture — agony that, in his sensitive 
frame, must quickly produce raving. What if these wicked 
examiners declared that he had only had the torture of 
the rope and pulley thrice, and only on one day, and that 
his confessions had been made when he was under no 
bodily coercion — was that to be believed? He had been 
tortured much more; he had been tortured in proportion 
to the distress his confessions had created in the hearts of 
those who loved him. 

Other friends of Savonarola, who were less ardent par- 
tisans, did not doubt the substantial genuineness of the 
confession, however it might have been coloured by the 
transpositions and additions of the notary ; but they 
argued indignantly that there was nothing which could 
warrant a condemnation to death, or even to grave punish- 
ment. It must be clear to all impartial men that if this 
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examination represented the only evidence airainst the 
^rate, he would die, not for any crime, but because he 
had made himself inconvenient to the Pope, to the rapacious 
Italian States that wanted to dismember their lusc.in 
neig^hbour, and to those unworthy citi/ens who vou^dii to 
g^ratify their private ambition in opposition to the Ci)nunon 
weal. 

Not a shadow of political crime had been provcil ^jjainst 
him. Not one stain had !)een detected on his private 
conduct : his fellow monks, includWii^ one who had fonneilv 
been his secretary for several \ears. and who, with more 
than the avera},;fe culture of his ci>inpanions, had a disposi- 
tion to critici/c h ra Ciirolam»)‘s rule as Prior, bore testi- 
mony, even after the shock of his retractation, to an unim- 
peachable purity and consistency in his life, which had 
commanded their unsuspecting veneration. 1 he Po|>e 
himself had not been able to r*iise a change of heresy 
a^^ainst the Frate, except on the j^round of disohcdicfu c 
to a mandate, and dIsre^^'lrd of the sc*ntence of excom- 
nnmication. It was dillu ult to justify that breac h o( dis- 
cipline by arqfument, but there was .i moral msurj,:rn< c in 
the minds of ^rave men atrainst the Court of Rome, which 
tended to confound the theoretic distinction between the 
Church and churchmen, and to lij^hlcm the sc'andal of 
disobedience. 

Men of ordinary morality and public spirit b it that the 
triumph of the h rate’s enemies was re. illy the triumph of 
j^ross licence. And keen I loientines like ScKlerini and 
Piero Ciuicciardini may well have had an anj^ry smile on 
their lips at a sc\crity whi< h dispensed with all law in 
order to hanc;’ and burn a man in whom the srriuctions of 
a public career had warped the strictness of his veracity; 
may well have remarked that if the Frate had mixed .1 
much deeper fraud with a zeal and ability less inconveni- 
ent to hij:;h personaj^os, the fraud would have l)een rej,:arded 
as an excellent oil for ecclesiastical and political wheels. 

Nevertheless such shrewd men were forced to admit that, 
however poor a fif^urc the Florentine j^overnment made 
in its clumsy pretence of a judicial warrant for what had in 
fact been predetermined as an act of policy, the measures 
of the Pope aqfainst Savonarola were necessary measures 
of self-defence. Not to try and rid himself of a man who 
wanted to stir up the Powers of Europe to .summon a 
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General Council and depose him, would have been adding 
ineptitude to iniquity. There was no denying that towards 
Alexander the Sixth Savonarola was a rebel, and, what 
was much more, a dangerous rebel Florence had heard 
him say, and had well understood what he meant, that he 
would not obey the devil. It was inevitably a life and 
death struggle between the Frate and the Pope; but it 
was less inevitable that Florence should make itself the 
Pope's executioner. 

Romola 's ears were filled in this way with the sugges- 
tions of a faith still ardent under its wounds, and the sug- 
gestions of worldly discernment, judging things according 
to a very moderate standard of what is possible to human 
nature. She could be satisfied with neither. She brought 
to her long meditations over that printed document many 
painful observations, registered more or less consciously 
through the years of her discipleship, which whispered a 
presentiment that Savonarola's retractation of his prophetic 
claims was not merely a spasmodic effort to escape from 
torture. But, on the other hand, her soul cried out for 
some explanation of his lapses which would make it still 
possible for her to believe that the main striving of his 
life had been pure and grand. The recent memory of the 
selfish discontent which had come over her like a blighting 
wind along with the loss of her trust in the man who 
had been for her an incarnation of the highest motives, 
had produced a reaction which is known to many as a 
sort of faith that has sprung up to them out of the very 
depths of their despair. It was impossible, she said now, 
that the negative disbelieving thoughts which had made her 
soul arid of all good, could be founded in the truth of 
things : impossible that it had not been a living spirit, 
and no hollow pretence, which had once breathed in the 
Frate's words, and kindled a new life in her. Whatever 
falsehood there had been in him, had been a fall and not 
a purpose; a gradual entanglement in which he struggled, 
not a contrivance encouraged by success. 

Looking at the printed confessions she saw many sen- 
tences which bore the stamp of bungling fabrication : they 
had that emphasis and repetition in self-accusation which 
none but very low hypocrites use to their fellow-men. But 
the fact that these sentences were in striking opposition, 
not only to the character of Savonarola, but also to the 
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sfoTthi***!?' ‘he confessions, strenf^lhened the impres- 

S rSv fnir f l-'*r i" ‘he main uhat 

nad really fallen from his lips. Hardly a word was dis- 
honourable to him except what turned on his prophetic 

ends *‘atcLW the 

••'o‘e"ce. ‘hi- Church, and the 
world, and, apart from the mixture of faUity in that claim 
to special inspiration by winch he souq'ht to jrain hold of 
men s minds, tlicre was no admisvion of Iniviru- used 
unworthy means, hven in this confession, and without 
expurgation of the notary’s malij^n phrases. Fra Ciirolamo 
shone forth as a man who had sought his own ^^lorv indeed, 
but sought it by labouring for the very highest end- the 
moral welfare of men— not by vague exhortations, but by 
striving to turn beliefs into energies that would work in 
all the details of life. 


Lverything that I have done,** said one memorable 
passage, which may perhaps ha\e had its erasures and 
interpolations, “ 1 have done with the design of being 
for ever famous in the present and in future ages; and 
that I might w‘in credit in Florence ; and that nothing of 
great import should he done without my sanction. And 
when I had thus cstahli’^hcd my position in Moience, I 
had it in my mind to do great things in Italy and l>e\ond 
Italy, by means of those chief person.igc.s with wlu»m I 
had contracted friendship and consulted on high matters, 
such as this of the General Council. And in proportion as 
my first efforts succeeded, I should have adopted further 
measures. Above all, when the (Jencral Cmincil had once 


been hrouglit about, 1 intended to rouse the princes of 
Christendom, and cspci ially those beyond the borders of 
Italy, to subdue the infidels. It was not nnirh in my 
thoughts to get myself made a C?arflinal or Pope; for 
when I should have achieved the work I had in view, I 
should, without being Pope, have been the first m.in in 
the world in the authority I should have possessed, and 
the reverence that w’ould have been paid me. If I had been 
made Pope, I would not have refused the offirr’ ; hut it 
seemed to me that to be tlie head of that work was a 


greater thing than to he Pope, because a man without 
virtue may be Pope; but such a work as I contemplatid 
demanded a man of exccUent virtues.** 

That blending of ambition with belief in the supremacy 
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of goodness made no new tone to Romola, who had been 
used to hear it in the voice that rang through the Duomo. 
It was the habit of Savonarola^s mind to conceive great 
things, and to feel that he was the man to do them. 
Iniquity should be brought low; the cause of justice, purity, 
and love should triumph; and it should triumph by his 
voice, by his work, by his blood. In moments of ecstatic 
contemplation, doubtless, the sense of self melted in the 
sense of the unspeakable, and in that part of his experi- 
ence lay the elements of genuine self-abasement; but in 
the presence of his fellow-men for whom he was to act, 
pre-eminence seemed a necessary condition of his life. 

And perhaps this Confession, even when it described 
a doubleness that was conscious and deliberate, really 
implied no more than that wavering of belief concerning 
his own impressions and motives which most human beings 
who have not a stupid inflexibility of self-confidence must 
be liable to under a marked change of external conditions. 
In a life where the experience was so tumultuously mixed 
as it must have been in the Prate’s, what a possibility was 
opened for a change of self-judgment, when, instead of 
eyes that venerated and knees that knelt, instead of a 
great work on its way to accomplishment, and in its pros- 
perity stamping the agent as a chosen instrument, there 
came the hooting and the spitting and the curses of the 
crowd ; and then the hard faces of enemies made judges ; 
and then the horrible torture, and with the torture the 
irrepressible cry, “ It is true, what you would have me 
say : let me go : do not torture me again : yes, yes, I 
am guilty. O God ! Thy stroke has reached me !” 

As Romola thought of the anguish that must have followed 
the confession — whether, in the subsequent solitude of the 
prison, conscience retracted or confirmed the self-taxing 
words — that anguish seemed to be pressing on her own 
heart and urging the slow bitter tears. Every vulgar self- 
ignorant person in Florence was glibly pronouncing on 
this man’s demerits, and he was knowing a depth of 
sorrow which can only be known to the soul that has 
loved and sought the most perfect thing, and beholds 
itself fallen. 

She had not then seen — what she saw afterwards — the 
evidence of the Prate’s mental state after he had had thus 
to lay his mouth in the dust. As the days went by, the 
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"T unpublished examinations, eliciting no 
chan 5 ,e of confessions, ceased; Savonarola was lc(t alone 

if pen and ink for a while, that. 

If he hked, he might use his poor bruised and strained 
right arm to write with. He wrote; but what he wrote 
was no vindication of his innocence, no protest against 
the proceedings used towards him: it w..s a continued 
colloquy with that divine purity with which he .sought 
complete reunion ; it was tlic oiit|H)unn^ ol scU-abasement , 
It was one long cry for inward renovation. .\'o lingering 
echoes of the old \chenient self .isseriion, “ L()«»k at my 
work, for it is good, and those who set their fi^es against 
it are the children of the devil!** 1 he voice ol S.Klnr.ss 
tells him, “ God placed thee in the midst of the people even 
as if thou hadst been one ol the excellent. In this way 
thou hast taught others, and hast failed to hain tliysell 
Thou hast cured others: and thou tliyself hast hrni still 
diseased. Thy heart was lifted up at the beauty o( thy 
own deeds, and tli rough this thou hast lost thy wisdom 

and art become, and shalt be to all elernitv* nothing 

After so many benefits with which God h.is honoured thee, 
thou art fallen into the dcptlis of the se.i ; .irul after so 
many gifts bestowed on thee, tliou, by tliy pride and vain- 
glory, hast scandah/cd all the world.’* And when Hofw? 
speaks and argues that the divine love has not forsaken 
him, it says nothing now of a great woik to lie done, but 
only says, “ 'Ihou art not forsaken, else why is thy heart 
bowed in penitence? That too Is a gift.” 

There is no jot of worthy evidence that from the time 
of his imprisonment to the supreme nu^nirnt, Savonarola 
thought or spoke of himself as a martyr. The idea of 
martyrdom had been to him a passion dividing the dream 
of the future with the triumph of bf holding his w'ork 
achieved. And now, in place of both, had crime a rciign- 
ation which he called by no glorifying name. 

But therefore he may the more fitly be called n martyr 


by bis fellow-men to all time. For power mse against 
him not because of his sins, hut because of his greafnenii 
— not because he sought to deceive the world, but berause 
he sought to make it noble. And through that greatnens 
of his he endured a double agonv : not only the reviling, 
and the torture, and the death-throe, but the agony of link- 
ing from the vision of glorious achievement into that deep 
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shadow where he could only say, ** I count as nothing: 
darkness encompasses me : yet the light I saw was the true 
light/* 


CHAPTER LXXII 

THE LAST SILENCE 

Romola had seemed to hear, as if they had been a cry, 
the words repeated to her by many lips — the words uttered 
by Savonarola when he took leave of those brethren of 
San Marco who had come to witness his signature of the 
confession: “ Pray for me, for God has withdrawn from 
me the spirit of prophecy.** 

Those words had shaken her with new doubts as to 
the mode in which he looked back at the past in moments 
of complete self-possession. And the doubts were 
strengthened by more piteous things still, which soon 
reached her ears. 

The nineteenth of May had come, and by that day’s 
sunshine there had entered into Florence the two Papal 
Commissaries, charged with the completion of Savonarola’s 
trial. They entered amid the acclamations of the people, 
calling for the death of the Frate. For now the popular 
cry was, “ It is the Frate *s deception that has brought on 
all our misfortunes ; let him be burned, and all things right 
will be done, and our evils will cease.” 

The next day it is well certified that there was fresh and 
fresh torture of the shattered sensitive frame; and now, 
at the first sight of the horrible implements, Savonarola, in 
convulsed agitation, fell on his knees, and in brief, passion- 
ate words retracted his confession, declared that he had 
spoken falsely in denying his prophetic gift, and that if 
he suffered, he would suffer for the truth — ” The things 
that I have spoken, I had them from God.” 

But not the less the torture was laid upon him, and when 
he was under it he was asked why he had uttered those 
retracting words. Men were not demons in those days, 
and yet nothing but confessions of guilt were held a reason 
for release from torture. The answer came ; “I said it 
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that I migfht seem g^ood ; tear me no more, 1 will tell you 
the truth.” 

There were Florentine assessors at this new trial, and 
those words of twofold retractation had soon spread. They 
filled Romola with dismayed uncertainty. 

” But ” — it flashed across her — ” there will come a 
moment when he may sp>eak. When there is no dread 
hanging over him but the dread of falseho<Kl, when they 
have brought him into the presence of death, wlien he is 
lifted above the people, and looks on them for the last 
time, they cannot hinder him from speaking a last decisive 
word. I will be there.” 

Three days after, on the a-^rd of May, 1408, there was 
again a long narrow platform stretching across the great 
piazza, from the Palazzo Vecchio towards the Tetta dr’ 
Pisani. But there was no grove of fuel as iK'forc ; inste.id 
of that, there was one great heap of fuel placed on the 
circular area which made the termination of the kmg niirrow 
platform. And above this heap of fuel rose a gibbet with 
three halters on it; a gibbet which, having two arms, still 
looked so much like a cross as to make some l>eholdrrs 
uncomfortable, though one arm had lK‘cn truncated to avoid 


the resemblance. , 

On the marble terrace of the Palazzo were three tribunals . 
one near the door for the Bishop, who was to jKrform the 
ceremony of degradation on bra C'.irnlamo and the two 
brethren who were to suffer as his follow er.s and accom- 
plices; another for the Papal Commissane.s who were to 
pronounce them heretics and schiMnaiu •. and deliver them 
over to the secular arm; and a third, rinse to Mar/^oceo, 
at the corner of the terrace where the platform beRan, for 
the Gonfalonicre, and the i:ii:ht who were to pronounee 

the sentence of death. - / . . 

Again the Piazza was thronged with 

ihnro was to be a great fire kindled. In tne 
^aloritv of the crowd that pressed around the Eibf>et the 
expectation was that of ferocious hatred, or of mere hard 
CuHosity to behold a barbarous si;;ht. But there were M.U 
many spectators on the wide pavement, on the roofs, and 
Tthe windows, who, in the midst of the, r bitter Rncf and 
fl!..ir own endurance of insult as hypocritical Piafrnoni. were 

Et ci^wmlld interj^^^^^ slBnI’'to manifest their 
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beloved prophet as His servant. And there were yet more 
who looked forward with trembling eagerness, as Romola 
did, to that final moment when Savonarola might say, “ O 
people, I was innocent of deceit.’* 

Romola was at a window on the north side of the piazza, 
far away from the marble terrace where the tribunals 
stood; and near her, also looking on in painful doubt 
concerning the man who had won his early reverence, was 
a young Florentine of two-and-twenty, named Jacopo 
Nardi, afterwards to deserve honour as one of the very 
few who, feeling Fra Girolamo’s eminence, have written 
about him with the simple desire to be veracious. He had 
said to Romola, with respectful gentleness, when he saw 
the struggle in her between her shuddering horror of the 
scene and her yearning to witness what might happen 
in the last moment, — 

“ Madonna, there is no need for you to look at these 
2ruel things. I will tell you when he comes out of the 
Palazzo. Trust to me; I know what you would see.” 

Romola covered her face, but the hootings that seemed 
to make the hideous scene still visible could not be shut 
out. At last her arm was touched, and she heard the 
words, ” He comes.” She looked towards the Palace, 
and could see Savonarola led out in his Dominican garb; 
could see him standing before the Bishop, and being 
stripped of the black mantle, the white scapulary and long 
white tunic, till he stood in a close woollen under-tunic, 
that told of no sacred office, no rank. He had been de- 
graded, and cut off from the Church Militant. 

The baser part of the multitude delight in degradations, 
apart from any hatred; it is the satire they best under- 
stand. There was a fresh hoot of triumph as the three 
degraded Brethren passed on to the tribunal of the Papal 
Commissaries, who were to pronounce them schismatics 
and heretics. Did not the prophet look like a schismatic 
and heretic now? It is easy to believe in the damnable 
state of a man who stands stripped and degraded. 

Then the third tribunal was passed — that of the Floren- 
tine officials who were to pronounce sentence, and amongst 
whom, even at her distance, Romola could discern the 
odious figure of Dolfo Spini, indued in the grave black 
lucco, as one of the Eight. 

Then the three figures, in their close white raiment, trod 
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their way along the platform, amidst veils and g rating 
tones of insult. ' ^ 


“ Cover your eyes, madonna.*’ said 
Girolamo will be the last.” 


Jacot>o Nurdi ; 


Fra 


It was not \on^ before she had to unci>ver them again. 
Savonarola was there He was not far off her now. He 
had mounted the steps; she could sec him look round on 
the multitude. 

But in the same moment expectation died, and she <»nlv 
saw what he \vas seeing — torches wax mg to kindle the 
fuel beneath his dead body, faces glaring with a yet worse 
light; she only heard wh.it he was hearing— gross jests, 
taunts, and curses. 

The moment was past. Her face was coxcicd again, 
and she only knew' tiiat Saxonarola’s voice had pns.srd 
into eternal silence. 


EPH.OOrK 

On the evening of the twentv-sreond of May, Tive 

persons, of wliose history we h.ive known somctliing, xierr 
sealed in a handsome upper room ojM'ning on to a loggi.i 
which, at its right-liancl corner, looked all along the Boigo 
Pinti, and over the city gale towaids Ficsole, and the 
solemn heights bc>ond it. 

At one end of the room was an arelnvay opening into 
a narrow inner room, hanlly more than a rerrss, where the 
light fell from above on a small altar c»»vrrcd witli fair 
white linen. Over the altar was a fucture, diH<Trnible at 
the distance where the little paity .sal only as the small 
full-length portrait of a Dominican Brother. For it was 
shaded from the light above by riverh.ingmg branches and 
wreatlis of flowers, and the fresli t.ipcrs Ixdow 1! wne 
unlit. But it seemed that the decoration of the altar and 
its recess was not complete. l‘or part of the floor w,ts 
stiewn with a confusion of flowers and green iKiughs, 
and among them sat a delicate blue-e)cd girl of thirteen, 
tossing her long light-brown hair out of her eyes, an she 
made selections for the wreaths she was weaving, or looked 
up at her mother’s w'ork in the same kind, and told her 
how to do it with a little air of instruction. 

For that mother was not very clever at weaving flowert 
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or at any other work. Tessa’s fingers had not became 
more adroit with the years — only very much fatter. She 
got on slowly and turned her head about a good deal, 
and asked Ninna’s opinion with much deference; for Tessa 
never ceased to be astonished at the wisdom of her children. 
She still wore her contadina gown : it was only broader 
than the old one ; and there was the silver pin in her rough 
curly brown hair, and round her neck the memorable neck- 
lace, with a red cord under it, that ended mysteriously in 
her bosom. Her rounded face wore even a more perfect 
look of childish content than in her younger days : every- 
body was so good in the world, Tessa thought; even 
Monna Brigida never found fault with her now, and did 
little else than sleep, which was an amiable practice in 
everybody, and one that Tessa liked for herself. 

Monna Brigida was asleep at this moment, in a straight- 
backed arm-chair, a couple of yards off. Her hair, part- 
ing backward under her black hood, had that soft whiteness 
which is not like snow or anything else, but is simply the 
lovely whiteness of aged hair. Her chin had sunk on her 
bosom, and her hands rested on the elbow of her chair. 
She had not been weaving flowers or doing anything else : 
she had only been looking on as usual, and as usual had 
fallen asleep. 

The other two figures were seated farther off, at the 
wide doorway that opened on to the loggia. Lillo sat on 
the ground with his back against the angle of the door- 
post, and his long legs stretched out, while he held a large 
book open on his knee, and occasionally made a dash with 
his hand at an inquisitive fly, with an air of interest stronger 
than that excited by the finely-printed copy of Petrarch 
which he kept open at one place, as if he were learning 
something by heart. 

Romola sat nearly opposite Lillo, but she was not observ- 
ing him. Her hands were crossed on her lap and her eyes 
were fixed absently on the distant mountains : she was 
evidently unconscious of anything around her. An eager 
life had left its marks upon her ; the finely moulded cheek 
had sunk a little, the golden crown was less massive ; but 
there was a placidity in Romola *s face which had never 
belonged to it in youth. It is but once that we can know 
our worst sorrows, and Romola had known them while 
life was new. 
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Absorbed in this way, she was not at first aware that 
Lillo had ceased to look at his book, and was uatchiii); 
her with a slightly impatient air, which meant that he 
wanted to talk to her, but was not quite sure whether she 
would like that entertainment just now. But persevering 
looks make themselves felt at last. Romola did presently 
turn away her eyes from the distance and met Ldlo’s 
impatient dark gaze with a brighter and brighter smile. 
He shuffled along the floor, still keeping the book on his 
lap, till he got close to her and lodged his chin on her knee. 

“ What is it, Lillo?” said Romola, pulling his hair back 
from his brow. Lillo was a handsome lad, but his icaturcs 
were turning out to be more massive and less regular than 
his father’s. The blood of the Tuscan peasant was in his 


veins. . 

“Mamma Romola, what am 1 to l>e?” he said, well 
contented that there was a prospect of l.ilkli^g till it would 
be too late to con “ Spirto gcntil ” any longer. 

“ What should you like to be, Lillo? You might be a 
scholar. My father was a scholar, you know, and taught 
me a great deal. That is the reason why I can tca< h you. 

“ Yes,” said Lillo, rather hesitatingly. ” But he is old 
and blind in the picture. Did he get a great deal of 

Not much, Lillo. The world was not alway.s very hind 
to him, and he saw meaner men than himself pul into 
hitrher places, because they could flatter and say what 
was falsi And then his dear .son thout;ht it ri^dit to leave 
him and become a monk; and after that, my father, bemt: 
blind and lonely, felt unable to do the things that would 
have made his learning of greater u.sc to men, so that he 
might still have lived in his works after he was in his 

should not like that sort of life." said Ldlo. " I 
should like to be something that would make me » 
man, and very happy beside.s-somcthing that would not 
hinder me from having a good deal of I*’* , 

"•That is not easy, my Lillo. It is only a i>oor sort of 

happiness that could ever come by caring very much almu 
happiness u a „ly j,avc the highest 
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often brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would choose before 
everything else, because our souls see it is good. There 
are so many things wrong and difficult in the world, that 
no man can be great — he can hardly keep himself from 
wickedness — unless he gives up thinking much about 
pleasure or rewards, and gets strength to endure what is 
hard and painful. My father had the greatness that be- 
longs to integrity; he chose poverty and obscurity rather 
than falsehood. And there was Fra Girolamo — you know 
why I keep to-morrow sacred : he had the greatness which 
belongs to a life spent in struggling against powerful 
wrong, and in trying to raise men to the highest deeds 
they are capable of. And so, my Lillo, if you mean to 
act nobly and seek to know the best things God has put 
within reach of men, you must learn to fix your mind on 
that end, and not on what will happen to you because of 
it. And remember, if you were to choose something lower, 
and make it the rule of your life to seek your own pleasure 
and escape from what is disagreeable, calamity might come 
just the same ; and it would be calamity falling on a base 
mind, which is the one form of sorrow that has no balm 
in it, and that may well make a man say, — ‘ It would have 
been better for me if I had never been born.^ I will tell 
you something, Lillo. 

Romola paused for a moment. She had taken Lillo*s 
cheeks between her hands, and his young eyes were meeting 
hers. 

“ There was a man to whom I was very near, so that I 
could see a great deal of his life, who made almost every 
one fond of him, for he was young, and clever, and beauti- 
ful, and his manners to all were gentle and kind. I believe, 
when I first knew him, he never thought of anything cruel 
or base. But because he tried to slip away from every- 
thing that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so 
much as his own safety, he came at last to commit some of 
the basest deeds — such as make men infamous. He denied 
his father, and left him to misery ; he betrayed every trust 
that was reposed in him, that he might keep himself safe 
and get rich and prosperous. Yet calamity overtook him. 

Again Romola paused. Her voice was unsteady, and 
Lillo was looking up at her with awed wonder. 

** Another time, my Lillo — I will tell you another time. 
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See, there are our old Piero di Cosimo and Ncllo coming 
up the Borgo Pinti, bringing us tlu*ir flowers, l et us 
and wave our hands to them, that they may know we sec 
them/’ 

“ How queer old Piero is/* said Lillo, as they stoixl at 
the corner of the loggia, watching the adxam ing figures. 
“ He abuses you for dressing the altar, and thinking 
much of P'ra Girolamo, and yet he brings you the rtoweis.“ 
“ Never mind,” said Romola “ There arc many good 
people who did not love Pra (iirol.amo. Perhaps 1 should 
never have learned to love him if he had not helped me 
when 1 was in great need.” 


THE END 
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Contxmad ft^ frctni itap] 

the Magnificent, one of the 
notable members of the Medici : 

IS not yet dead His infiucnoc , 
spread in man\ directions, but as 
the fir'>t bcx>k of Ri^pfioLi is concefl]^i[ 
Its general emphasis is laid on 
of his infiuence, most to his re 
the advancement of Cireek leamillg.' 

Savonarola, however, ‘was the t 
shadowing figure ot Morentme 
that umc, as he is the overshadowiw 
figure of Romolii And the conipk||[ 
quahties of tlie prophet and preachw 
the statesman, and ecclesiastical ruk^, 
— the “ mysteries,” as Cieorge Hliot 
‘‘of human character lKi\e seldom 
presented in a way more fitted to chccll 
the judgment of facile knowingness 
in Girolamo Savonarola” — have nfV^ 
perhaps been so adequately illustrit^ 
and apprehended ’ 
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